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CHAPTER I. 

THE PALACE OF THE NAIAD. 

THE history of the Palace of the Naiad is very like 
that of the Prodigal Son. It was built by a Roman 
prince, and given to his favorite daughter on her mar- 
riage. It had its days of splendor, when coronets were 
carved, painted, embroidered, or mosaicked in and upon 
every part of it; when fine carriages rolled under its 
beautiful portone^ and it was as familiar with the scarlet 
stockings of cardinals as with the red of morning and 
evening skies. More so, indeed : since gold is the rule, 
and red the exception, of Italian sunsets ; the Roman 
skies, particularly, seldom condescending to any other 
colors than the blue of the Immaculata^ and the gold of 
the Infallibile, 

In these fine days, when the young princess lived 
proudly in her house, — a house not inherited from 
mouldering generations, each leaving a stain on the 
walls and a ghost on the stair, but freshly made for 
her, as the world for Eve, — the neighbors had employ- 
ment for their eyes in peeping through the blinds. 
There were stately and select breakfast-parties, chiefly 
ecclesiastical, gayer dinners, and gayest evening recep- 
tions, when the long windows stood a row of brilliant 
lights, and, through curtains generously left half-drawn, 
such jewels and toilets, such arms and shoulders could 
be seen, as gave the on-lookers something to talk aboutt 
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Here they learned, if never before, how freely these fine 
people bowed, courtesied, and chatted to each other, 
who were so impassive and indifferent if by chance they 
met any of these far-away, fascinated spectators. 

The young mistress grew old, and in time was car- 
ried out, making one last pompous show \ and her son 
reigned in her place. There was less to see in his time. 
Perhaps he was a spendthrift, — people said so ; at all 
events, from his advent to his exit, the fortunes of the 
house paled like a fading star. The next generation 
rented a part of the palace, and from that day its fate 
was sealed. Its /r<?j//^<? departed in the moment when 
the palace had more than one family within its walls. 
And so it went down, like the Prodigal, down to the very 
swine. The neighborhood deteriorated, shut in like 
some little cove of a slowly-flowing river, where all the 
slime and dead leaves and sticks gather themselves out 
of the way of the current, and decay at their leisure on 
the surface of the water. For every disreputable person 
who came in, a respectable person went out of the street, 
till finally it was given up to the lowest tenants. The 
'^oox palazzetto grew to look very forlorn. Its stucco fell 
off, dirt choked its sculptures, its windows were broken 
or patched, and dingy rags flaunted from every opening 
and on the roof and balconies. It looked worse in that 
state than a meaner house would have done, than its 
neighbors did ; just as the Prodigal Son must have 
looked forlorner at the trough than the swine. 

Generations had passed before it came to this low 
estate ; but it still remained in the same family. They 
did not trouble themselves about it. They had houses 
enough, and money enough, and never thought of soil- 
ing themselves by a visit to this unpleasant locality. 
An agent let the whole house to a man, — a creature 
in the shape of a man, — who re-let it by piecemeal, one 
room to twenty persons, it may be, and so piled up 
money from year to year, rapidly rising from beggary to 
riches. 

At this juncture of affairs, the Signor Prospero Monal- 
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dini, a rich bourgeois citizen of Rome, chanced to meet 
the princely owner of the little palace when both were 
in the country, and to do him a slight favor. Being a 
man to improve his opportunities, he won a subsequent 
recognition, and at length an interview, seemingly by 
chance, during which he expressed his desire to become 
the owner of the palace. The Prince referred him to 
his business man. 

** May I say to your Excellency's agent that you think 
favorably of my proposal ? " asked Monaldini. 

" Certainly," was the reply. " Say to him that, as 
you wish for the palace, I am most happy to oblige 
you." 

The agent demurred a little, and doubted. The 
price offered was fair enough, but Monaldini had the 
reputation of being a sharp business man, and of mak- 
ing wonderful bargains, and the agent suspected a trap. 
His master's word was virtually pledged, however: 
he had received a favor and must do one in return 
without delay, being of higher rank than the person 
who had obliged him. So the sale was made. A 
few weeks later, the suspicions of the agent were veri- 
fied j for rumors came to his ears of a new street to be 
opened, making a wide thoroughfare through this un- 
clean locality, and of a new and handsome house to be 
built upon the site of one now the most dilapidated in 
the neighborhood. The Prince, somewhat nettled, took 
occasion to compliment Signor Monaldini ironically on 
his good fortune. 

" Excellency," answered the plebeian with dignity, " it 
is I who have redeemed the property. If the palace 
had remained in your possession, it might have been left 
in ruins for another hundred years. I pointed out to gov- 
ernment the advisability of opening the new street, and 
offered to pay for the laying out of that part which is to 
extend in front of the palace. And it is I who induced 
Signor Piatti to buy the ruins of the house opposite, 
with a view to building on the site. Is your Excellency 
dissatisfied with the price which you received ? " 
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" By no means," replied the Prince, smiling, but im- 
pressed. "I only congratulate you on having appar- 
ently secured something for your money. Moreover, 
your enterprise excites my admiration." 

Monaldini bowed. *' If my ancestors had been rela- 
tives or favorites of a pope," he said, " enterprise might 
not be so necessary to me. Since they were not, I 
must be content to gain the money I did not inherit." 

The Prince lifted his head haughtily, and regarded 
the speaker with cold surprise. 

" Excellency," the other added, " I have always been 
an admirer of your family ; but allow me to say that my 
own good name, humble though it be, is of consequence 
to me." 

Signor Monaldini was a very handsome man, of good 
and even fascinating address. Speaking thus, he threw 
into his smile and his slight inclination a sweetness, a 
respect, and a deference which touched the really noble 
nature of the Prince somewhat as if a woman had ap- 
pealed to him. The coldness melted at once, and gave 
place to a faint, friendly smile. *' I did not know that 
I was attacking your good name," he said. " I did not 
intend it, nor do I think you have deserved that I 
should do so." 

They parted with a mutual courteous salutation, and 
Signor Monaldini drew free breath once more. It had 
been the boldest stroke of his life, and bad been suc- 
cessful. He was a man to keep careful hold on every 
advantageous acquaintance, and he alwayi studiously 
avoided giving offence to persons of rank and influence. 
In this case, he had found himself between two fires. 
He might lose the honor of this acquaintance, if the 
Prince should resent his self-assertion ; but, if he did 
not assert himself, the reputation might cling to him of 
having played a clever trick, and made money by a 
course little short of actual dishonesty. Hard names 
are like burrs in the hair, easy to throw, but difficult 
to disentangle. He would catch the burr as it came, 
even though it should prick his hands, and, if neces- 
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sary, would fling it back again. Monaldini was no less 
desirous to have the reputation of a gentleman than to 
increase his wealth, and this purchase had been more 
for social than for pecuniary gain. He wished to be the 
owner of a palace which had a history, and to set his 
new family tree in the rich soil of old associations. 
But what good would it all do him if the epithets of ad- 
venturer and charlatan should be emblazoned by the 
world on his new dignities? 

Monaldini had indeed achieved a greater success 
than he knew in this little encounter. He had in- 
spired his noble antagonist with the two sentiments of 
respect and fear, each slight in degree, but positive 
in kind. There could never be familiar intercourse 
between them ; but from his high estate the Prince 
would bend now and then with real pleasure to look into 
the face of the plebeian, at the same time taking good 
care not to provoke him to tear aside the splendid 
drapery of his own greatness, and point to the ugly 
skeletons which here and there lurked behind it. He 
had an odd feeling toward the man, as toward a beauti- 
ful contadina whom he would not marry and could not 
otherwise win who had flung out in a word her angry 
sense of the barriers between them, and waved him a 
kiss from her dagger's point in parting. 

This matter settled, the new proprietor went to work 
energetically to redeem his palace from the swine. Out 
of the doors, almost out of the windows, was swept the 
many-colored swarm of tenants, like a cloud of rags 
and dust before a vigorously wielded broom. Before 
the last was well over the threshold, paper and plaster 
were rattling down off the walls behind him. In two or 
three days, the stone walls of the house stood bare as 
the bones of a skeleton, every door and window off its 
hinges, and every dark place exposed to sun. Down into 
deep grottoes, where for almost two centuries not a ray 
of light had penetrated, the bright and curious sunshine 
plunged and searched. Then came a week of full spring 
rains, washing every thing, and revealing clearly the 
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difference between plaster and stone. Superb walls 
they were which took that purifying flood, built so 
solidly that only an earthquake could crack the ma- 
sonry. After the rain, a week of splendid sunshine 
steeped the skeleton palace through and through ; and 
during this week a war of extermination by fire was car- 
ried on against all the creeping things of drains and 
vaults, and men were busily employed in picking out the 
sculptures, obstructed with earth and weeds. The stone 
eagle over the portone was forced to give up the tall 
yellow-flowering plant which he held in his claws in 
place of thunderbolts, and the emblazoned shield to 
lose its fringe of vines and grasses. All the chubby 
Cupids, half clothed in green these many years, suddenly 
found themselves naked again. Then the work of re- 
construction began. 

The palace was built on three sides of a square court, 
with a fountain against the blank wall which closed 
the fourth side, and had three stories above the ground 
floor, and a grand loggia covering the whole roof. Some 
of the principal windows were furnished with open-work 
balconies, which looked like baskets of flowers when 
two or three gayly dressed ladies leaned over the balus- 
trades. From the roof of a little pavilion built by the 
new owner in the centre of the loggia could be seen the 
bold front of the Janiculum, with the near dome of St. 
Peter's at one hand, and the vast ring of the Colosseum 
at the other ; while beyond, the blue Alban mountains 
held up their pearly towers and palaces, and, farther 
north, the fairy-like Sabines swam in rose and violet on 
the horizon, like mountains seen in a' dream of Para- 
dise. Below, on the street, was every thing which 
makes Rome : the splendor, the misery, the strength 
and terror of earth, and rock, and gold. Here, in the 
air, was all which occupies the poetic soul : the unveiled 
glories of the skies from rim to rim, a view of the grand- 
est physical achievements of the world, and a silence 
which was scarcely broken, save when two campanili in 
the vicinity beat the air to a foam of sound with the 
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ringing of their bells, and sent their little birds out 
in rustling and twittering clouds, to circle about till 
silence should allow them to settle into their lofty nests 
again. 

The restorations and improvements were carried out 
with consummate taste, and every capability of the 
house developed to its fullest extent. Dark rooms were 
frescoed and painted in yellows and yellow-browns, the 
high lights gilded, so as to make a mimic sunshine; 
bright rooms were finished in maroon and shady blues 
and greens, on which the real sunshine fell in golden 
splashes. A little boudoir in a sombre corner was tinted 
in palest green with feathery fern shades, and airy vines 
and tendrils tangled over it, so that one seemed shut into 
a green bower in April, where the delicate foliage leaves 
the twigs visible, and, though thickly growing, gives yet 
an impression of outward brilliancy. ^ 

This daintiness was chiefly on the second and third 
floors. The appartamento nobile, or first floor, was too 
stately for such shifts, and grand enough in size and 
proportions to make even sombreness beautiful. 

By the time all was well done, the whole neighbor- 
hood had changed. The new street was laid out, 
leaving the palace on a corner; all the property in 
the vicinity had gone up in price ; better tenants were 
coming in, making improvements necessary; and the 
original mistress of the place, had she been living, might 
have come proudly to dwell there, and have found her 
home more beautiful than ever. 

Lastly, it was christened the Palace of the Naiad ; for 
it had always before borne the name of its princely 
owner. This naming was not an easy matter. Mo- 
naldinl's taste was too good to allow of the substitution 
of his own name for that of the " sceptred race " who 
had preceded him, and nothing else seemed appropri- 
ate ; until, in a family consultation on the subject, his 
niece Camilla suggested this title, which was at once 
adopted. Camilla had been sitting apart quite silent/ 
as though she had nothing to do with the matter, which^ 
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indeed, the others seemed to think ; but, as their talk 
came to a stand-still, her clear, low voice was heard. 

"Why not call it for the naiad of the fountain? I 
have heard you say that the statue is considered un- 
commonly fine." 

It is doubtful if the others would have approved of 
this suggestion, had not the head of the family immedi- 
ately pronounced in its favor. Signor Monaldini was 
held by his family, and not without reason, to be an 
authority in matters of taste ; and thus the sweet voice 
gave to the lovely naiad in the court-yard another crown 
in addition to her crown of water-drops. 

When every thing was in order, the family took pos- 
session of the second floor, a beautiful apartment of 
twenty rooms. Shortly afterward, most of the third 
floor was let to the Baroness von Klenze, leaving a 
small apvtment for Mrs. Brandon, an English widow. 

The appartatnento nobiU was occupied by a person 
whom the Monaldini never spoke of by any other name 
than Eccellenza, and whom his intimate friends called 
Don Filippo. 



CHAPTER II. 

CASA VON KLENZE. 

MADAME von Klenze was never called Madame 
except to her face ; behind her back, she was 
" Von Klenze " to everybody. She was a native of 
Munich, wealthy, and apparently a widow. If she pos- 
sessed any domestic ties, no one in Rome was aware of 
the fact ; for she lived quite alone. She had been heard 
to refer to Von Klenze, the architect of the plans for the 
fine Festsaalban in the royal palace of Munich, as being 
a relative of hers. Some guessed he might have been 
her father, grandfather, or husband ; others asserted that 
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Madame was the architect himself in petticoats. She 
never went into society •, and, had she done so, that polite 
body would have fainted en masse at her presence. For 
Madame von Klenze smoked ; not privately, as sp many 
fine ladies do, but openly, and on all occasions. She 
dressed in order to cover herself, and without regard to 
grace or fashion ; and she spoke the truth in the most 
uncultivated manner imaginable. People always went 
to see her when she asked them, which was seldom. 
Her intimates were artists, whom she petted, and to 
whom she often proved a useful friend. Half a dozen 
(or more) of these assisted her in moving to her new 
apartment, carrying in their own hands some of her 
more precious possessions, and doing general police duty 
on the road with the furniture-carts, and at each end of 
the route, to see that nothing was stolen. Then they 
put up her curtains, and arranged all her pictures, mar- 
bles, and bric-d-brac^ while she sat in an arm-chair and 
gave orders, sometimes with an oath or two, if they were 
slow to comprehend. One unfortunate new protdgd was 
dismissed with a box on the ear, and excluded for a month 
after, because he let fall a precious but very ugly blue 
and orange vase, one of Castellani's last and most suc- 
cessful achievements in porcelain. 

On the first evening of her real settlement, the Bar- 
oness seated herself and gazed contentedly about her. 
" I do not mean to move again as long as I live," she 
said. " I wouldn't have the bother of it ; and, besides, 
r am perfectly satisfied with this place." 

She addressed a very tall and slender young man, who 
was waiting to know whether he must go away, his work 
being done, or if he might venture to seat himself. He 
had been attending to the difficult task of hanging about 
a score of small pictures, each one of which must be 
placed in the light best for it, without disturbing the 
general balance and harmony of the walls. He was a 
young artist who believed himself to be a genius. 

" You can sit down a little while," the Baroness said 
carelessly. He sat down thankfully. 
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Madame von Klenze was over fifty years of age, large, 
dark, and with a face full of intelligence. Her eyes 
were brown and singularly bright, and she could speak 
and smile very pleasantly. She was dressed in a black 
alpaca gown, which allowed her feet to be seen ; had a 
black lace scarf over her tumbled gray hair; and was 
taking occasional puffs from a cigar which she held be- 
tween the two first fingers of a white and dimpled hand. 
She sat in an arm-chair, and rested her feet on a tabouret 
at some little distance from her. The young man sat 
and gazed at her with an adoring smile, partly because 
she was very useful to him, but principally because she 
was a Baroness. 

" Do you know, Boyce," she said, " there must be a 
vein of good blood in this family. What do you think 
they have named their palace ? If I had thought of a new 
name at all, I should have said at once Palazzo Monal- 
dini, just as you were going to do. Nothing of the sort. 
They call it ih^ Palazzctto delta Nayade, Pretty, isn't it? 
and modest, what 's more. I told my people, if any of 
them should come up to visit me, to say that I only 
receive those whom I invite \ but I mean to speak 
when I meet them on the stairs, that is, to some of 
them. IVe seen a girl of theirs several times, a niece 
they say she is, a very uncommon young woman. If I 
were a baron instead of a baroness, I should offer my- 
self to her. If I were an artist, I should paint her m 
forty different characters. But do not hope that you 
can paint her. You couldn't do it. She would demand 
a large, flowing style, and a delicate finish. You, my poor 
boy, are all splash." 

" I really believe. Baroness, that I have a taste for 
fresco," said the young man earnestly, getting nearer the 
lady by leaning forward and resting his elbows on his 
k<iees. 

" Fudge ! " was the repl]^. '* I wouldn't let you fresco 
a wine-vault for me. Stick to your portraits. If they 
don't look like one person, they may look like another ; 
and as to the drawing, why, Nature sometimes draws as 
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badly as you do. Your last portrait had the nose one- 
sided ; but what of that ? I have often seen persons 
with one-sided noses." 

The windows and doors of this apartment were all 
open, and the whole aspect of the place justified the 
owner's contentment. A fresh September breeze blew 
in, and with it faintest sounds from the street below, and 
clear twitterings from the birds about. All was sweetest 
air and most abundant light, with an horizon of pines, 
domes, and towers showing over the window-ledges. In- 
side, in* the sala where the two were sitting, a world of 
beautiful and interesting objects were clustered. Fine 
old cabinets and tables, each laden with treasures, hid 
all the lower walls. Madame von Klenze did not approve 
of people's sitting with their backs to the wall, and there- 
fore never placed any seats there, except some high 
antique chairs that one would no sooner think of using 
than of sitting on the mantel-piece. The upper walls 
were nearly concealed by pictures, great and small, 
marbles, plaster-casts, vases, draperies, what-not, a world 
of bric'h-brac. The floor was hidden by an old Turkey 
carpet, soft, dim, and mossy as a fairy sward in the for- 
est ; and on this stood a sufficient number of sofas, chairs, 
amortnif and little tables. Over each of the three win- 
dows hung a striped Indian cachemire long-shawl, sus- 
pended by brass rings from a black lance with brass 
tips, and underneath a cloud of thin muslin swathed in 
its snowy mist the whole window. Glimpses of ante- 
room, bed-room, and dining-room were visible through 
the doors. 

" So you think I can't do any thing 1 " the young artist 
asked after a silence, during which the lady had smoked 
tranquilly, and he had remained with his eyes cast down, 
his elbows still on his knees. 

** You can do something, if you will only try," she said, 

not unkindly ; " but you are all color, like a bubble. 

Your little show of uncultivated talent did very well to 

begin on : but people will soon expect something more ; 

. and, if you do not work and study, they will pronounce 
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you a failure, and laugh at or forget you. To fancy 
that you are going to accomplish any thing in art without 
hard study shows profound ignorance. If it is said of a 
sincere young artist that he has talent, but no knowl- 
edge, one can reply, he is studying and repairing that. 
The little sunlighted peak in the midst of the clouds 
shows how high his aspirations are, and he will build up 
under it the solid pyramid of a mountain. But, after a 
while, if the base be not forthcoming, the peak will drop 
down into the mud, and the man will disappear : then 
people will laugh, and declare that they knew just how 
it would be. It is very disagreeable of people to say 
that, and it isn't true. Nobody knows how any thing 
will be, they only know how they hope it will be. Ring 
now for Giovanni to come and draw the curtains ; then 
go home and study your last life lesson, and do not goto a 
caff^y nor to call on any young lady. A young artist should 
never take a moonlight walk without gold in both pockets.*' 

The young man turned so quickly as to conceal the 
expression of anger and mortification in his face. Gio- 
vanni appeared instantly. You would have said that 
he had been standing in the next room, with one foot 
advanced, all ready to spring at the summons. He 
made a solemn bow at the threshold, and uttered the 
''^ con permesso^^ without which none of the Von Klenze 
domestics ventured into their mistress's presence, but 
which she never noticed. 

" Draw those curtains once, to see how they run," 
she said ; " then close them. They go well in my hand. 
Mind you don't crush the muslin ! " 

The man obeyed ; pulled at one cord, and drew the 
soft cachemire drapery into a crowd of long, straight 
folds at the right hand, with a musical tinkling of all 
its brass rings ; then took two steps, pulled another 
cord, and heaped all the fleecy muslin at the left side, 
leaving the whole window free ; then, with two contrary 
pulls, he closed them again. 

" Now, good-by I " said Madame to her visitor. " I am 
going to read." 
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What she was going to read might have been a puzzle 
to a stranger ; for there was not a book visible in the 
house. She solved the question, however, by drawing a 
journal from her pocket, opening it, and settling com- 
fortably back in her chair. Giovanni lighted a lamp 
and placed it on the little table at her elbow, having an 
anxious eye as to how the light should fall ; brought a 
tray with a glass and a bottle of beer ; set a case of 
cigars and a box of matches beside it ; and, after one 
more glance to assure himself that all was in order, with- 
drew, and closed the door behind him. 

When these preparations were made, Madame's door 
never opened again for the night. Though all Rome 
should ring and knock at her portal, no one was ad- 
mitted. 

This, too, was the servants' hour, when the most diffi- 
cult of their many peculations were committed. Now 
were the round little pats of butter, each with its stamp 
of a wolf, which Madame supposed to be bought fresh 
in the morning, carefully shaved so that a slice of bread 
could be buttered from each. The bottle of wine, next 
in order to be opened, was relieved of its oil; a glass 
of water substituted for the topmost glass of wine, and 
it was covered with oil again. The flask of ground 
coffee was robbed of a small measure, which, mixed 
with chiccory bought by the servants for themselves, gave 
each his morning cup ; the lumps of sugar were grated 
slightly, to add the sweetening. These ill-used beings 
were constandy abusing their mistress for the small 
opportunity she gave them to steal from her. She break- 
fasted and dined always at a caffh^ taking only her coffee 
and beer at home ; and every morning before going out 
she examined the sugar-bowl and coffee-bottle, to make 
sure that their contents did not diminish during the day. 
Her servants had good wages, and were obliged to feed 
themselves. Every morning, too, she locked the rooms 
on leaving them, so that the servants had not even the 
privilege of rummaging her possessions, and hanging 
out at her windows to gaze into the street 
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" The old miser ! " said one : " she grudges us a 
mouthful of bread. There's my sister Nanna, who lives 
with an American, makes a franc every day out of what 
she buys for her mistress, and hasn't to get any thing for 
hetself but bread. The signora never turns a key, and 
Nanna has as much wine as she likes, and a drop for a 
friend beside. This woman doesn't even buy salt or 
soap, lest we should make a penny now and then." 



CHAPTER III. 

CASA BRANDON. 

MRS. BRANDON'S apartment was the most lux- 
urious nook possible to imagine. No door was 
ever shut except that leading to the studiously concealed 
kitchen quarters ; the others were all curtained on either 
side. The rooms here were the smallest in the palace, 
and were furnished entirely in cretonne^ — rosebuds on a 
straw-colored ground in the bedroom and boudoir; dark- 
green leaf over leaf in the bright little drawing-room ; 
and a gay red and blue in the somewhat gloomy dining- 
room. There was every device in the way of chairs, 
sofas, lounges, amorini^ cushions, and footstools, each 
softer than -the other. People sank into her ordinary 
chairs ; were imbedded in her arm-chairs ; and to occupy 
one of her sofas was to surrender one's body to be half 
hidden in the downiest of down, and to lose both power 
and disposition to rise again. 

Mrs. Brandon herself was not so soft, except in her 
manner, which had a French airiness and vivacity. She 
was a slight, graceful woman of about forty, remarkably 
clever in a great many ways, and perfectly agreeable 
and polite to everybody, even to people she hated. 
Nobody knew better than she how to sheathe a mortal 
thrust in a flowery sentence, or how to make a person 
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who had displeased her appear to disadvantage. What- 
ever she wished people to believe, that she said ; and 
she seemed to believe it herself. If the facts did not 
agree with her assertions, so much the worse for the 
facts. She was selfish, haughty, and opinionated ; con- 
stantly doing favors to people from whom she wanted 
favors in return ; and, while seemingly the sweetest, 
softest creature in the world, was capable of the most 
refined cruelty. For the rest, she liked to please and 
to be pleased, and preferred that every thing should go 
smoothly. She had neither enduring loves nor enduring 
hates, but liked people as suited her fancy at the 
time. The only exceptions were persons of whom she 
was jealous,. whose power seemed to her dangerous to 
her own supremacy. In short, she possessed the nature 
of a cat, — soft, luxurious, and treacherous to others in 
her faithful devotion to herself. 

She was popular, and had a great many acquaint- 
ances. Her little card-table was always heaped with 
cards and invitations, and she was everywhere welcome. 
Perhaps one important element in her popularity was 
her delicious tea and cakes, -r- always ready for whoever 
might come half an hour before Ave Maria, 

" Charming as an acquaintance, to be wary of as a 
friend, and to be dreaded as an enemy," said one who 
knew her well. 

• Mrs. Brandon was well connected in England, as 
she took pains to let everybody know ; and was occa- 
sionally visited by relatives between whom and herself 
there seemed to be no good-will. Perhaps she was 
cleverer and they richer, and each wanted what the 
other had. Her witty speeches stung them, and their 
beautiful toilets and equipages were an eyesore to her. 
She had circulated a little story about herself to the 
effect that these relatives had wronged her out of a 
large inheritance, and had told it so many times that 
she had come to believe it. 

The afternoon of her first day's occupation of her new 
home, she saiij to her maid, " I will i^ewi^ xva ^^^ Xs:^- 
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day but Miss Conroy j and you may make the tea while 
she is here." 

Miss Conroy was not of those who always found the 
tea made. 

Mrs. Brandon had been putting the finishing touches 
to her rooms, and had not cared to take off her wrapper. 
But it was graceful and clean, her brown hair was smooth, 
her collar and cuffs snowy white, and her small face 
rosy and smiling in spite of weariness. She was highly 
pleased with herself and with her apartment, and quite 
ready to be amiable. 

Miss Conroy, who presently came and was received 
with a kiss on both cheeks, was of another $ort. Of 
about the same age and height, and with complexion 
and features which might be described in very nearly th^ 
same terms, she was as different as gold is from brass, 
as stone is from stucco, or blood from wine. So much 
by nature. For the rest, where prosperity had soothed 
the nerves of the rich woman, adversity had rasped Miss 
Conroy*s, and terrors for her own future drained her 
heart's blood, where a perfect security had made Mrs. 
Brandon complacent and jDroud. The two had known 
each other from childhood, and Mrs. Brandon haxi been 
very jealous of her friend in Miss Conroy's days of pros- 
perity. Now that she had to support herself las she 
could, by writing a little, by giving lessons in JFrench 
and English, or by painting fans and paper-knivejs, Mrs. 
Brandon gave her a trifling sum every week tA read, 
and practise French conversation with her, making her 
useful in many ways beside. 

" Every thing is so cosey and pretty I " said Mist Con- 
voy* Z^^'^Z from room to room. " What a happiness to 
have a home of one's own ! " She sighed, fteating 
herself at the boudoir table, when the tour of the| s^art- 
ment was ended. 

" I wish you had just such a home for yourselj, dear- 
est," Mrs. Brandon said fondly, telling a lie. >Motbing 
would have displeased her more than to see herS friend 
prosperous again. " Speak French now, please.'] 
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They continued their talk in French, interrupted now 
and then by corrections on the part of the teacher. 

" Haven't I heard you mention the young Monaldini, 
Miss Camilla, as an acquaintance of yours?" Mrs. 
Brandon asked, with an attempt at carelessness which 
made the other look at her attentively. 

" Yes : she takes lessons in English of me ; or, rather, 
she reads English with me. She already speaks it ad- 
mirably. She has a gift for learning languages." 

" What sort of person is she ? " was the next question. 

" Exquisite ! " The eyes of the speaker lighted with 
enthusiasm. " She ought to be a princess. If I were 
not paid for my lessons, I should beg to give them for 
nothing, for the sake of being near and seeing her. I 
have actually kissed her hand once, which I wouldn't 
do to any other woman not a queen. I was surprised 
into it. She smiled and blushed, and kissed me on the 
cheek ; but she did not seem to be as much astonished 
as a girl might naturally be at having her hand kissed 
by a woman older than herself, and her equal, if not her 
superior, in birth. But she is just the person to receive 
such homage." 

" Her birth, — that is the point," persisted Mrs. Bran- 
don, coldly. " Who and what is she ? " 

Miss Conroy's manner underwent a slight change. 
She had been unusually expansive: now she became 
somewhat reserved. " I have heard but little from her- 
self," she said. " From other sources, I learn that the 
only sister of Signor Monaldini ran away with a young 
Spanish artist. They were married ; but neither family 
would make peace with them, for superior marriages had 
been arranged for both. I don't imagine they cared, 
however. They managed to live on the young artist's 
earnings. He was quite a favorite portrait painter at 
one time in Paris, and Camilla was the only child. 
When she was sixteen, however, her father died ; and 
after that she and her mother had not a very easy time, 
I imagine. Her mother gave lessons in Spanish and 
Italian. At twenty, Camilla lost her mother, and wa& 
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left quite alone. Signer Monaldini must have been in 
communication with his sister, — though he neither 
helped nor saw her during her life, — for he went at 
once to Paris and brought his niece home with him. 
She is not a Monaldini, you know, but a De Mont- 
serrat. Her father was of an old family." 

" Um!^^ mumbled Mrs. Brandon. Then, after a mo- 
ment, "I should think they would find a husband for 
her. I suppose they would give some sort of dot to get 
her off their hands." 

" Oh, there are plenty who offer 1 " Miss Conroy re- 
plied, with an offended air ; " but a girl of that sort is 
not going to be easily satisfied." 

" A girl of what sort ? " inquired the other, with irri- 
tating superciliousness. '' I should imagine that a poor 
dependant — the child of a run-away match, whom no- 
body knows much about — need not be so very fas- 
tidious. As to the De Montserrat, I don't believe a 
word of it. Noble names don't go so cheap, nor does 
noble blood have to nourish itself often with such bitter 
bread. The girl's father was some French or Spanish 
nobody. I only hope that he and her ^mother were 
married." 

A flash of color to the cheeks, and a fl'^iiH^ fire to 
the eyes, replied to this speech before it was finished. 

" There isn't a word of truth in what you are saying I " 
Miss Conroy exclaimed indignantly ; " and you should 
be ashamed to say such things of one against whom you 
know nothing. As to bitter bread and noble names, 
my mother was the daughter of a De Vere, and yet I am 
coming every week to you for the sum of two lire^ and 
have not a penny which I do not earn." • 

Mrs Brandon blushed with anger, but strove to soothe 
the storm she had unexpectedly drawn upon herself. 
She did not wish to quarrel'with Miss Conroy, especially 
for such a cause. "You are an exception," she said 
hastily. " It never occurs to me that you are lowered 
by your poverty. You are always a gentlewoman ; and 
I consider it a privilege to have you come and talk with 
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me. I am quite ashamed that you should speatk of the 
two lire in such a connection. It is truly a pittance/ 
I will double it, though you know my income is so 
small." 

" You will do nothyig of the kind ! " replied the other, 
who was quite aware that the four lire would never be 
offered her. " Our bargain is made. But I beg of you 
to let Camilla de Montserrat alone, — in my hearing, at 
least I perceive that you have seen and taken a dislike 
to her ; but please remember that I love and admire 
her more than any other woman I have ever known." 

This was plain speaking; but Mrs. Brandon had to 
bear it as best she might. She was a coward, like all 
subtile persons, and was always afraid of Miss Conroy 
when she had provoked from her an outburst of honest, 
indignant truth. 

"I think you treat me very ill to-day!" she said, 
assuming an injured air. " I cannot say a word without 
offending you. And I had planned to have such a pleasant 
afternoon. I ordered tea to be prepared early, so that I 
could enjoy my first little treat in my new house with 
you. If you won't bite my head off, I'll ring for Teresa 
to bring the l\ot water in now. It will, at least, be suit- 
able to th4 circumstances. Will you break bread — that 
is, cake — with me after my murderous assault on your 
errant Princess ? " 

Miss Conroy had the feeling which one always experi- 
ences when an enemy evades the blow that should have 
prostrated him ; but she knew that her strength, though 
partly wasted, had not been all in vain. " I should like 
a cup of tea, if you will not make it too hot for me," she 
said. " But I beg you to recollect that Miss de Mont- 
serrat is not errant, in any way. Her sole journeys 
have been one to Spain with her parents, and another to 
Rome with her uncle; and she has all her life been 
under the protection of one or the other. Indeed, I 
think, my dear, that she has been more jealously guarded 
than either you or I." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CASA MONALDINI. 

THE Monaldini household was a bright and busy 
one, and frequented by many visitors. This 
matter of visiting was, however, growing every day 
more and more embarrassing ; because the family for- 
tunes had improved so much within twenty years that 
their friends had naturally changed also ; and it was 
hard to select those who pleased them best as inti- 
mates, without giving offence to others who had been 
intimates in their humbler days. The Monaldini had 
for some time evaded this difficulty by giving no gen- 
eral entertainments, contenting themselves with a quiet 
breakfast or dinner, the Monday's guests knowing noth- 
ing of those of Thursday. Their most sedulously cul- 
tivated acquaintances were those with whom they had 
as yet exchanged only a ceremonious visit twice a 
year. These relations they had hoped X.o improve 
and strengthen when they should own and inhabit a 
palace. But it was necessary to begin the new life 
very carefully, and to include as few objectionable 
persons in it as possible. The social position of their 
three tenants was a great point gained ; if not intimate 
with them, they could at least seem to be so, which 
was almost as good a thing. For, if it be true that 
money draws money, it is equally true that fine friends 
draw fine friends, and an adroit tuft-hunter may use 
one title as bait, which shall draw to him twenty other 
titled acquaintances. The Monaldini had plejity such 
already, as things go in Italy, Marchionesses a]fid Coun- 
tesses by courtesy, in virtue of some distant relative 
who had borne a title. Nay, they themselves displayed 
a coronet on their cards : why, nobody could fell, there 
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having been no title in the direct line for several 
generations, except that of Cavalier borne by Signor 
Monaldini's grandfather. But sometimes a coronet is 
assumed when a titled person has married into the 
family, nobility having the Midas touch ; and it is not 
impossible that this coronet may have been a tribute 
of respect to the noble Spanish relatives of Camilla de 
Mdntserrat. The family certainly insisted very much 
on her high descent to their friends, though they never 
said any thing to herself about it. When she demurred 
about the coronet on her card, and asked what claim 
she had to it, she was told quite loftily that the Mo- 
naldini had a right to use it, and that it was their desire 
that she should not be singular. 

A grand family conclave was held one day, shortly 
after they took possession of their new house. It was 
the very day on which the two third-floor tenants were 
putting the finishing touches to their apartments, when 
Madame von Klenze was scolding the young artist to 
improve his taste in hanging pictures and brackets ; 
and Mrs. Brandon settling in her own mind just where 
she should sit while receiving daylight visitors, so that 
the sunbeams should point no impertinent fingers at 
certain little niarks of age in her face, and where she 
should place herself in the evening to receive the full 
and becoming illumination of the soft moderator lamp 
with its pearl-colored shade and stand of Japanese 
porcelain. 

The family were all, except Camilla, sitting around 
the dining-table ; not because they had been eating, 
but because a table is a good centra when several 
persons are conferring together. It gives them some- 
thing to rest their elbows on, and makes it more natural 
to call for refreshment, if the meeting should be pro- 
longed and exhausting. The Monaldini were, indeed, 
very good, even high, livers, and much given to accept- 
ing a small excuse for making a little feast. 

You could see it in their faces as they sat there, in 
the smooth fairness of the master of the Kovi^^^ -wx^ 
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the embonpoint of his pretty, dark-haired wife, and of 
the tall and stately daughter, who might have been 
taken for her mother's sister. The Signorina Carlotta 
was over thirty years of age, and the only daughter 
of the house. There were three sons, all married. 
These also sat there with their wives, notably hand- 
some women, large, tastefully dressed, with bright 
dark eyes and heavy braids of black hair. One, the 
youngest, was of a noble family ; and she, with her 
husband and one child, lived with the Monaldini. 
The other two sons, who were married to girls of lower 
grade, had establishments of their own. All were rich. 
The names of the sons were, according to their ages, 
Giovanni, Luigi, and Francesco. It was Francesco 
with his wife Catarina who lived with the Monaldini. 

The Signora Nina, as Catarina was called, was a 
charming woman, and the queen of the family; for she 
had brought into the house, besides her beauty, a noble 
connection and a large dot. Her vote, in conjunction 
with that of her father-in-law, was enough to carry 
peaceably any disputed question ; and often it hap- 
pened that her vote influenced his. She sat at his 
right hand now, his wife being on the left ; and now 
and then, in the earnestness of speaking, laid her hand 
upon his arm, a movement which delighted him. 

" It is, certainly," she said, " a misfortune that we had 
not bethought ourselves of mamma's festa, and delayed 
our move till it was over. But, since we did not, we 
must make the best of it. I do not approve of the 
proposal for mamma's being taken ill. That is an ex- 
pedient which should be used only in extreme cases ; 
besides, it would merely put off the evil day. We 
must face the matter, and put it upon a proper footing. 
Fortunately, Nina Morioni's festa is the day after to- 
morrow, and Signora Catalini's the next day. Those 
are two of the most troublesome families we know. 
We can set them a decided example then before 
mamma's festa. We will send nothing but flQwers, and 
we will go to see them before Ave Maria^ \ and stay 
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fifteen minutes with our bonnets on. That will make 
them doubt, at least, if they are to come here for a long 
evening. On mamma's festa^ we can light the whole 
house well, but close all the shutters, and have neither 
music nor fireworks. In that way, the affair will pass off 
quietly. What do you think, papa ? " 

An intrepid, clear-headed little woman this, quite 
capable of piloting the family dignity through the social 
reefs amid which it was entangled. 

" I only hope that Camilla may not offend anybody," 
remarked Carlotta, with an air of anxiety which be- 
trayed her dislike of her cousin. " All our friends find 
her so unapproachable." 

"I do not agree with you about Camilla, Carlotta 
iw/fl," replied her sister-in-law, with polite decision. 
'* She has never been intimate with these people, and 
is not, therefore, obliged to conciliate them. For my 
part, I am glad that she is merely civil. She has 
naturally a lofty manner ; but she is always polite. 
Camilla is a great assistance to us. Well married, 
she would be a very valuable member of the iamily." 

" We shall have to find a prince for her, then," Car- 
lotta said sharply. " It seems that she will take nothing 
less." 

There was a momentary silence. This question of 
Camilla's marriage was a sore point with her relatives. 
Almost every marriageable man of their acquaintance 
had cast favorable eyes upon her, and many proposals 
had been made ; but she had refused them all. More 
than one person whom Carlotta would herself willingly 
have accepted, had preferred her cousin with a smaller 
portion. But she would none of them. Worse than all, 
when her aunt and uncle and the Signora Nina had 
privately and laboriously procured a proposal from a 
certain Count, who was highly connected, and not very 
old, Signor Monaldini even promising, without his wife's 
knowledge, to give his niece a dot equal to that of his 
daughter, Camilla had refused, as if counts who could 
dine with princes grew on every bush. There had been 
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more than one scene in the house, and a great many 
bitter words about it ; but the girl remained firm. 

" You are very cruel ! " she had cried out at last, 
when called before the whole assembled family to re- 
ceive their reproaches. " You all know quite well that 
this man is odious, and that he broke his wife's heart. 
She was an amiable woman, yet he neglected her : he 
even struck her when he was angry. Then there are 
his two daughters, who do not wish him to marry. They 
would make the life of a second wife miserable." 

" But, my dear," her uncle had said soothingly, " the 
Countess was a weak, spiritless little thing who could 
have no control over him. You he would adore and 
be enslaved by. You could do with him whatever 
you would. As for the daughters, they are nearly old 
enough to marry, and would soon be got rid of. Re- 
member, Camilla, the Count is related to the Strozzi." 

It had been a hard battle, but Camilla had won, and 
had even succeeded in mollifying the anger of her uncle 
and of the Signora Nina. Her aunt and cousin could not 
forgive her. They wanted her out of the house. 

*' Where did you say she is gone ? " Signor Monaldini 
asked, breaking the silence which had fallen upon them. 

" Only to call on Cousin Nanna, and get some patterns 
I wanted from her. I sent Giacomo as her escort, and 
somebody will come back with her. I told Camilla 
that, if there should be no one else who could come, 
you would go for her at Ave Maria^ for I wanted her to 
be away while we talked over affairs." 

Other subjects were taken up. Should they visit, on 
any pretext, their tenants ? It was decided not to do so, 
and not to seek any personal communication with them 
even on business matters. If business question^ should 
arise, the tenants, with every profession of a desire to 
oblige them, were to be referred to the major-domo 
of Signor Monaldini. After visits of ceremony had been 
made and returned, it would be time enough to tr^ilk about 
the apartments, if they so wished. 

Here, again, the Signora Nina carried the day.l " They 
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should be made to see that we do not mean to force 
our acquaintance on them," she said, "but at the same 
time that their affairs might go more smoothly, if they 
are polite to us. - Above all, they must have no oppor- 
tunity to treat papa as if he were their major-domo. If 
they want mere business treatment, they must go to the 
agent ; but, if they expect favors, they must make friends 
of ourselves." 

The family all felt, and were grateful for, the manner 
of the Signora Nina's speech, and her perfect identifica- 
tion of herself with their interests ; for some of her rela- 
tives associated on an equal footing with people of the 
same rank as these from whose possible slights she was 
now guarding them. 

The last subject brought before them was not the least 
important, and had, perhaps, been first in their minds. 
They had desired to know something of his Excellency, 
their first-floor tenant. He was a diplomatist, everybody 
knew that; but what of his domestic relations? what 
of his character ? He had passed three years in Rome, 
'living quite alone with his servants, exchanging visits 
with only the loftiest and most dignified people, never 
seen in mixed assemblages, and not very accessible in 
his own house. The servants, the usual medium by 
which everybody knows what everybody else is doing, 
were either ignorant, or almost as grand and unapproach- 
able as their master. His major-domo, valet, and footman 
were outlandish men whom he had brought from nobody 
knew where ; and his Italian servants either had nothing 
to tell, or were afraid to tell it. 

The household had, indeed, a distinct recollection of 
the day when his Excellency, opening suddenly the door 
of the room where for an hour he had been closeted with 
a certain distinguished minister, had seized upon one of 
their number whom he found standing a little too near, 
and thrown him headlong down a short stairway leading 
to the kitchen regions. This was done without a word, 
and with as much ease and coolness as if the man had 
been a puppy ; and the master never ask^d \i Vicywe;?* 
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were broken, or took any notice of the fact that the man 
went about black and blue and limping piteously for a 
fortnight after. The victim had debated in the kitchen 
the propriety of assuming an air of virtue, and asking 
for damages ; but his courage fell before the lofty silence 
of his castigator. 

The highest and lowest means of information being 
thus cut off, little remained to be learned by people of 
the middle class, with whom the great man had nothing 
to do. 

So much, however, had been gleaned. His Excellency, 
married very young, had lived with his wife only a few 
years. Some said that there had been trouble between 
them, that divorce had followed, and the lady had 
wedded again in one of those countries where people 
can marry to-day, be separated next week, and marry 
again with others the week after. His Excellency, how- 
ever, being ^ Catholic, and living in a Catholic country, 
could not, of course, wed during the life of this woman. 
Others said that the wife was dead, and the broken- 
hearted husband had made a vow never to marry again, 
and was, indeed, on the point of becoming a prelate. 
Others, still, had heard that the wife was living, had been 
for years in a lunatic asylum in France, and that his 
Excellency only waited for death to release him, in order 
to marry an Italian Princess to whom he had been long 
attached. All agreed that he had no children, and that 
there was no possibility of a reunion -with his wife, even 
were she living. All agreed, moreover, that his reputa- 
tion was good, and his life as open and free from blame 
as possible. 

The Monaldini family soon made up their minds what 
to believe. The crazy wife became a fact to them. It 
was, doubtless, from some fault of her own that she was 
crazy ; and the story of the Italian Princess was not to 
be disputed. 

A rich and handsome man of high rank without a love 
affair was to them an anomaly which did not exist upon 
the earth ; and this Olympian romance suited them far 
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better than any thing lower would have done. It pleased 
them to imagine a word of love whispered amid the soft 
rustle of silks and velvets, or a stolen pressure of the 
hand while the two stepped out for an instant upon the 
flower-laden, star-lit balcony, the brilliant crowd glanc- 
ing at them through the half closed curtains behind. 
Marriage with Italians is such an affair of money and 
hard bargaining, that they snatch at any and every 
vent for the boundless romance which is in them, and 
often give the imagination, which has been caged in 
their own lives, the pleasure of a free flight into the lives 
of others. A quiet, well-ordered marriage, followed by 
a blameless life on both sides, is to their minds a very 
rare exception, and an exception which they respect, 
without admiring. The innocent, therefore, fare worse 
with them than the guilty ; for, while they suspect every- 
body, they find excuses for those whom they can convict, 
being grateful, perhaps, for the entertainment afforded 
them ; but they resent the absence of proof where they 
choose to believe that wrong exists. 

The Monaldini felt, therefore, that after the bath of fire 
and water and lime which had purified their new palace, 
and restored to it its ancient glories, no more charming 
commencement of its second period of existence could 
be imagined than this exquisite romance, which did not 
need the gilding of time to make it beautiful. The hero 
and heroine of it were born of families already embalmed 
by history. They were stars in their own right, and did 
not require that generations of admiring eyes should be 
centred upon them before they could shine. 

All had something to say dpropos of this affair. 
" Mamma told me of a noble lady of Naples," began one 
of the step-daughters ; and then went on with a new 
Francesca di Rimini story. 

" And I knew a beautiful Contessa,^ said another ; and 
in this tale a second Laura found her Petrarch. 

The Signora Monaldini had an humbler story to relate ; 
but it possessed the merit of being at once tragical and 
pure, and of having occurred in her own home. By the tuaaft. 
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it was finished, there was a rattle of carriages in the court, 
and the company broke up. The Signor Giovanni's 
stylish landau had come, Luigi's somewhat cumbersome 
barouche was blocking the way, and his Excellency's 
sparkling coupd was being driven into the stables on the 
ground-floor. 

There was a great sweeping of silken trains, much 
kissing and compliment, — a leave-taking with all that 
Italian ceremony which is the most perfect blending of 
dignity and grace to be found in the world, — ; and the 
family council came to an end. 



CHAPTER V. 

TWO PERSONAGES. 

ABOUT the time that the Monaldini council was 
breaking up, a gentleman stepped from his car- 
riage at a street-corner not far distant, and ordered the 
coachman to drive home without him. It occurred to 
him that he had not walked that day, and that he was 
tired of driving. He liked, beside, to see the street 
sights now and then, and to mingle a little with the 
people. There was a great deal of life in him ; and, 
while he recognized all proper and necessary restraints, 
little restraints fretted him. If he had been a king, he 
would have gone about by night disguised like Haroun 
al Raschid. It is not impossible, too, that he may have 
been willing to give the public a glimpse of himself, — 
we are all human. The public certainly took advantage 
of the opportunity ; for everybody looked at him, and 
some stopped to look after him. 

He was worth gazing at In all Rome there was not 
such another princely-looking man. He was very tall, 
and had just flesh enough to be well-proportioned, which 
was a good deal. It showed in delicate dimples at the 
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knuckles of his white hands, and in the smooth oval of his 
cleanly shaven face. His thick fair hair grew in a crown, 
which looked as if the sun were shining upon it; his 
features were harmonious and noble, his eyes a pleasant 
blue, and his teeth perfect. The expression was serenely 
proud, but gentle. He was a person from whom you would 
expect a courteous answer if you should stop him in the 
street to make an inquiry. At the same time, you would 
feel free to stop almost any one else rather than him. 

This gentleman's dress was plain, but very elegant. 
It was black, except for a glimpse of a red cravat fastened 
with a solitaire diamond. Another diamond glistened 
on his left hand, and he wore the red button of the 
Legion of Honor in his coat. He walked at a moderate 
pace ; and, more by right of his height and ease, than 
from pride, moved with superb stateliness. He glanced 
here and there, observant of every thing as he went 
along ; scanned with a swift glance each face, dwelling 
on none ; noted whether the purple and white grapes in 
the fruit-shops were ripe ; noted the great piles of yellow 
macaroni like heaps of plaited straw folded layer over 
layer. He saw the man, who came along with a basket 
of fresh eggs on one arm, and a basket of pomegranates 
on the other, one pomegranate broken open to show 
its crimson blood, which ran slowly, drop by drop, over 
the yellow shell. He saw the itinerant shoe-dealer, 
with his store of shoes, boots, and sandals fringing a 
long pole, and heard his musical cry, the most musical of 
all Roman street cries, and set to a tune : " Scarpe, zoccoli, 
stivaletti." A young girl walked beside him for a few 
steps, held up a hand stiffened either by disease or by 
art at right angles with the wrist, and said, " I wish you a 
pleasant walk. Prince," in the most insinuating of voices. 
He dropped his eyes upon her unabashed beggar's 
face, and made the little horizontal motion with his right 
forefinger which is the people's negation. He had, in 
fact, no small coins in his^ pocket. 

" Oh, well ! " she said cheerfully, " another time." 
The faintest possible smile touched his lips. A 
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second gesture, as slight as the first, detained her at his 
side till he had quietly rewarded her good-nature with 
a paper lira^ without stopping or looking at her again. 
She ran a few steps farther till she had kissed his hand, 
and given her parting compliment. " I would like to 
live in the country of which you are king," she said. 

A funeral came round a corner, probably that of 
some laborer ; for the hearse was followed by a little 
company of working men. The gentleman took off his 
hat, and stood at the curbstone looking at the humble 
procession till it bad passed. 

An open carriage approached, two footmen behind 
in red liveries, a nobleman and a prelate seated within. 
Both took their hats quite off to the gentleman on the 
sidewalk, who uncovered to them. 

Turning to salute his acquaintances, his glance was 
caught by the figure of a lady on the opposite sidewalk. 
He looked at her again, and immediately timed his 
walk so as to keep her in view. After he had glanced 
twice at her, he saw nothing else in the street. She 
was tall, rather unusually so, which may have been the 
reason why she first attracted his attention. Over a 
dress of soft gray woollen stuff, whose long train she 
held up in her right hand, was a fringed tunic, draped 
in such a manner as to plainly indicate her form, with- 
out constraining it. A gray straw hat, whose wide rim 
was rolled up and faced with black velvet, bore a tuft of 
gray feathers at the side. Over the left ear was a blue 
bow. A long scarf of silvery gauze was fastened over 
all, through which a lovely face showed like a delicately- 
hued rose seen through morning mist. Another blue 
bow at the throat, under a frill of fine lace, completed 
the costume. 

The figure of this young lady was more uncommon than 
her height. The shoulders were wide and beautifully 
shaped, and sloped to a round waist which was slender 
only by contrast, the hips rounding out into a long 
smooth sweep, defined by her drapery as it tapered to 
the delicate ankle and foot from which her last flounce 
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waved back a little. She wasj walking rapidly, her 
head drooping very much, and her air that of restrained 
trepidation, as though she found herself unexpectedly 
in an unusual and embarrassing position, and were 
escaping from it as quickly as she could with propriety, 
wishing, meantime, that she were not quite so tall, that 
she might the more easily hide herself. With perfect 
self-possession, and every motion full of grace and 
reserve, the pretty flutter of this young creature was 
quite evident. She seemed to be saying through it all, 
"Oh; dear, dear! what a very shocking thing that I 
should be walking in the street, and quite alone 1 I 
have never in my life been out before except in a car- 
riage, or with some one to escort me, and I am really 
quite distressed. It may be pleasant for those who like 
it to walk alone and look about them. I wouldn't for 
any thing say a word to the contrary : only one has 
to step over things, and pass very near to strangers, 
and I haven't learned how ; and, besides, it isn't proper 
at all for me. You are all excellent people, no doubt, 
a great deal better than I am, perhaps ; but, then, you 
see, I really do not know any of you, and — I wish I 
were at home." 

They reached the street corner where stood the 
Palace of the Naiad ; and here the lady crossed over, 
and hurried on in front of the gentleman, without 
looking at him. She had not once raised her eyes 
since he saw her. He caught sight of a lovely and 
spirited profile as she passed him, and saw loops of 
dark braids at the back of her neck, under the veil. 
A silver arrow was run through them, as if Cupid had 
shot at her without wounding, her hair entangling 
his missile, and preserving her. In the days when 
Cupid played such pranks on earth, the unconsciously 
threatened victim might have been in just such a 
tremor, not knowing why, with that potent dart so near. 

Two carriages drove rapidly out of the portone of 
the palace, and two faces stared from each at the lady 
and gentleman who had been obliged to stop side by 
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side for them to pass. As the last carriage passed, 
the young lady entered the vestibule, and then, for the 
first time, lifted her clear dark eyes to see who was so 
near. The glance was the merest feather touch of sight, 
as it was intended to be ; but it had evidently not been 
prepared for the object it brushed ; for she glanced 
again, swiftly, but with the power of a sunbeam, which 
in an instant catches and photographs the object be- 
fore it. 

The gentleman removed his hat and bowed pro- 
foundly, his eyes fixed upon hers. She inclined her 
head slightly, and hurried on up the stairs. 

At the entrance of the two, the porter had started to 
his feet, and snatched his cap off. 

" Who is that lady, Augusto ? " asked the gentleman. 

"The Signorina Camilla, Eccellenza^ — Signor Monal- 
dini^s niece." 

His Excellency recollected that he had not, as yet, 
given the porter any fee. He tossed him carelessly a 
very generous one, as he passed. When he reached his 
own floor, he still heard a light step on the stair above, 
and was, perhaps, less than usually pleased with the 
promptitude of his footman in opening the door. 

Ready hands took his hat and gloves, and held the 
curtains of the ante-room back for him to pass into a 
second ante-room. 

"Any visitors ? " he inquired. 

" Five, EcceilenzaJ* The servant presented a tray. 
He glanced the cards over. Each bore a coronet, ex- 
cept one on which was engraven simply " Cardinal 
Antonelli." 

" I am to go to-morrow morning to return this visit," 
his Excellency said, giving the last card to his secre- 
tary. " These two must be returned in a week, this in 
a fortnight, the other any time after a month." 

He was going, but turned again. " By the way, has 
the owner of the house, Signor Monaldini, ever been 
) ere to see me ? " 

" No, Eccellenza,^* 

\ 
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" If he should come, you may admit him." 

"Yes, EccelienzaJ^ 

Don Filippo waved his attendants away ; and, waiting 
an instant to make sure that he was alone, walked slowly 
through room after room, without glancing at their 
draped and gilded splendor. Having reached the study, 
or cabinet, at the end of the long suite, he turned and 
walked as slowly back again, and so for two or three 
turns, seemingly absorbed in thought. At length, paus- 
ing in the grand sala, he glanced about him : at the 
beautifully painted ceiling, from the centre of which 
dropped a Venetian glass chandelier, like a fountain 
with a rainbow in it; at the soft richness of the old 
tapestries which covered the walls, the windows, and 
the doors ; at the ebony chairs and sofas, upholstered in 
purple or amber-colored velvet ; and the inlaid cabinets 
filled with old porcelain. 

" She belongs in the appartamento nohile^^ he said 
softly to himself, and smiled. 

His eyes sought the farthest door, and dwelt there 
fixedly, as if he waited for some one to enter between 
the looped-back folds of amber-grounded tapestry, 
with leaf crowding over leaf in varied green, and long 
strings of purple blossoms. 

" She should come in there with a crown on her head, 
like Esther to Ahasuerus," he said low and quickly, 
still smiling. " A maiden should support her at either 
side. She should droop, as if from very delicacy she 
could not support her own body. And I would reassure 
her, Esther, my Queen ! '' 

But no rustling of garments, nor breath of sighing, 
was heard from without ; and no vision of melting queen- 
liness, sustained in the arms of her hand-maidens, dawned 
in soft splendor, as though the moon herself were there, in 
the twilight of the silent portal, to ravish the king's heart. 

Meantime, Queen Esther had been admitted to the 
apartment above ; and four pairs of eyes were gazing at 
her in displeased astonishment, and four tongues were 
alternating in expostulations and reproaches of varied 
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degrees of severity. They were those of her aunt and 
uncle, and her cousin Francesco and his wife. She, a 
young lady, unmarried and unengaged, had been walking 
through the streets alone ! It was enough to make a 
man who might be thinking of her hesitate about pro- 
posing ; and, if she were engaged, it was enough to 
make the gentleman break off the match, or, at least, 
demand a very strict explanation. 

" But please hear the reason, aunt and uncle ! " she 
insisted softly, but with a vexed color in her face. " I 
will explain, if you will allow me. Cousin Nanna*s 
baby was taken suddenly with convulsions, and one 
person had to go for its father, and another for the 
doctor ; and Nanna begged me to come and send aunt 
to her, she was so frightened. There was no one to 
accompany me ; but I saw a little public carriage stand- 
ing in the street below, and ran down to take that. It was 
already engaged ; so I went on to another a few steps 
off, but that was engaged too. And then there seemed 
no other way but to walk home. I made as much haste 
as possible ; and, after all, it is but ten minutes' walk." 

The Signora Monaldini hastened away to the assist- 
ance of the young mother. Her husband remained to 
give further admonition to his niece. ^ 

"You know, Camilla mia^^ the young Signqra/Nina 
interposed, " it isn't the time so much as the fact that a 
young lady is seen in the street alone. Those wha meet 
you do not know that you may not have been ojut for 
hours ; and, though they see you entering your ownj door, 
they cannot tell but you may come from the farthejst end 
of the city." 

"I do not think it is of much consequence wh/at such 
people think ! " said the young lady, in lofty buLt trem- 
bling accents. She felt severely the outrageous njieaning 
of these precautions, even though she knew /that all 
women 1 ad to suffer them as well as herself, g It was 
not accident which was anticipated, but that the^y might 
willingly go astray. "It would seem that they j; must be 
veiy desirous to think evil/' she added. 



I. 
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" Such people ! " exclaimed her uncle. " The best 
people in Rome would disapprove of your going out 
alone, even for ten minutes ! " 

" I must beg you all to let the subject.drop ! " she 
said, losing patience. " I had a very good excuse ; and 
it was, besides, an accident. You know quite well that 
I am not in the habit of going into the street unattended, 
and that I do not like to do so." 

Her cousin Carlotta had been sitting in a window 
while this discussion went on. She turned now with a 
look of freezing insolence. " I think, Camilla," she 
said, " that papa might be permitted to speak in his own 
house 1 " 

Camilla was silent, but met her cousin's gaze firmly 
for one instant. Then, without any reply, addressed 
the father. 

"May I go and take off my bonnet, uncle?" she 
asked. 

Signor Monaldini was a gallant man, and both his 
wife and daughter complained at times that Camilla 
could disarm him with a word. He rose to open the 
door for his niece. 

"You think us unnecessarily severe with you," he 
said in a low voice. " But you must remember, my 
dear, that you are more beautiful than most women, and 
so calculated to be conspicuous, and must be guarded 
in proportion." 



CHAPTER VI. 

CENTO DI QUESTI GIORNI. 

SIGNORA MONALDINFS festa occurred about a 
week later, and was very well ordered. Some of 
the awkward acquaintances called during the afternoon 
to present their congratulations; and others, feeling 
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themselves awkward, maybe, did not come at all. At 
Ave Maria, the windows were closed ; and, whatever 
crowd there might be within the house, passers-by could 
know nothing of it. As for music, there was none, — 
not even a piano. The full band which had been used 
to come to the Monaldini festivals, and whose members 
expected on this occasion even more than their usual 
cake, wine, and lire, were not bidden. A very shabby 
festa they considered it, for a lady who had just become 
the mistress of a palace. 

Indoors, however, there was no sign of shabbiness. 
The whole apartment was open, brilliantly lighted, and 
decorated with flowers ; and the ladies of the family 
were all in beautiful toilets. The refreshments, too, 
were bountiful, and served with more than common 
elegance in the odd but very pretty dining-room. 

It was a corner room, with a window in each of the 
outer walls, and was finished and furnished entirely in 
dark green, with a good deal of gilding in cornices and 
panels. Scarlet flowers were scattered over the green 
paper, a case of stuffed birds of brilliant plumage bright- 
ened a dark corner, a square of gay carpet half covered 
the tiled floor, and a tiny balcony at one of the wincflows 
was filled with red geraniums in full blossom. Thrciugh 
the other window came by day the only sunbean*. the 
room ever received, just a glint at the upper cornier. 
Here, half covering the window, and hiding an ugly ^^iew, 
hung a large gilt cage with a red and yellow parrot Mn it. 
This room had been one of the gloomy corners oi^^ the 
palace ; but now it was brighter by night even than byP^ day, 
with crowding candles in gilt branches, the sparld le of 
silver and glass, the foaming of champagne, the bluish of 
rosy Chiantiy and the glow, like a carbuncle, of rich It ^lack 
wines that were almost food as well as drink. le^ 

Sienor Monaldini and his wife took their stand iihai the 
great room over his Excellency's tapestried sala ; an IH the 
Signora Nina made herself omnipresent, keeping a sy Kharp 
look-out whenever a new repetition of " A hundnlflfed of 
these days to you I " reached her ears. Some | of her 
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own relatives, who were asked for the evening, had been 
employed to come early and make a fifteen minutes' call 
with their bonnets on, then take leave, and return later 
by another door : this as an example to less desirable 
guests. The ruse succeeded admirably ; and by ten 
o'clock the company was well weeded. Only a dozen 
remained, all unexceptionable people. The sole blot 
on the occasion was young Signor Giuseppe, the Sig- 
nora Nina's cousin, who was a fierce radical, and 
seemed determined to say all the disagreeable things 
possible in the hearing of Monsignor Paladino, the fam- 
ily friend and adviser. Monsignor was an elderly man, 
very gentle and courtly, and, though living quietly now, 
had occupied a high position when the Pope was King 
of Rome, had been delegate, and had'arrived at that point 
where he could advance no farther without becoming a 
cardinal. All his connections were good. The family 
cherished their old friend tenderly, and tried to break 
the young man's shafts before they should reach him. 

He did not seem to mind them, was always quiet and 
smiling, but now and then gave back a word in reply. 

At ten o'clock arrived a visitor whose coming created 
a little stir, the Count di San CI audio, Camilla's rejected 
suitor. He had not entered the house since her final 
answer of three months before, and had avoided meeting 
her relatives, in a way which showed them that they had 
owed his acquaintance entirely to her. San Claudio 
was a man of forty, with a face which indicated strong 
will. There was a bald spot at the top of his head. His 
hair and moustache were dark and very handsome, his 
stature and figure good. Most women would have con- 
sidered him an eligible /^r//. 

The Monaldini received him with effusion, wondering 
much why he came ; and Carlotta began to hope that 
this time she was the attraction. But he had not 
the slightest interest in Carlotta. He believed that 
Camilla, reproached by her family, might have had time 
to repent her folly in refusing him ; and he had come to 
give her another chance. Perhaps he thought her rejec- 
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tion had been partly caused by timidity. She was timid, 
he knew. Besides, she had expressed some indignation 
at having been the last to be informed of what concerned 
her so much. Her answer might have been different 
possibly, had he approached her personally instead of 
through others. Girls were romantic, he knew, and 
silly about such matters ; and she had not been edu- 
cated in Italy. She was worth a second trial, he 
thought. Later, he would teach her whether or not he - 
was to be trifled with. 

She received him with encouraging cordiality, not 
expecting a second offer, grateful merely that he thus 
relieved her from the charge of having banished him 
from the house. 

His looks soon enlightened the others, if not Camilla, 
for they constantly followed her. She was dressed in 
a fine woollen material of creamy tint, and had a fillet 
of pale blue ribbon twisted into her hair. It was wavy, 
rich hair, and a little seeming carelessness became ,it. 
She always fastened the braids with an arrow ; but to- 
night the silver barb and feather-tip were edged wuth 
tiny diamonds which twinkled as she moved. LovJe*s 
arrow might have struck similar splendors from the con- 
scious air which it cleft, leaving ever a wake of fire. 

" If we can only bring her to reason ! " said the Sign( 
Nina, in a swift whisper, to her father-in-law, seeing h] 
the Count's eyes dwelt on Camilla whenever she was 
looking at him. 

Signora Monaldini found opportunity for a little asKde 
to Monsignor Paladino. " You see she is to have anotpier 
chance, Monsignor," she said. " If she should refuj 
now, I will never forgive her. Do, pray, use your i] 
ence. Make some excuse to see her alone very 
to-morrow, if possible, and do every thing you can." 

Monsignor nodded, and said aloud, as others jj 
them : " If it had not been your festa^ Signora, I sj 
have come this evening to invite you to visit the 
catacomb to-morrow. You have already heard of 
interesting discoveries lately made there. To-m( 
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will be opened and illuminated. Perhaps the Signorina 
would like to go," he said, raising his voice a little as 
Caniilla passed near him, and smiling kindly upon her. 
" You have never yet seen a catacomb, I think." 

" I should like it," she answered, hesitating, and 
looked at her aunt. 

"We will go to-morrow, my dear," the Signora said 
graciously. " I, also, would like to see a catacomb. 
Would you believe it, Monsignor, that I, a Roman, 
have never visited one ? How odd it is that people so 
seldom care much about that which is near them, but are 
always desiring to see something at the other side of the 
world ! " 

" I remember a story told me when I was a boy," the 
Count said. " It is hpropos,^^ And with the alluring phrase, 
"Once upon a time," he told with grace and spirit the 
tale oi^icontadinoy who, smitten with a desire to travel and 
with an immovable incredulity as to the glories of Rome, 
which he had never visited, though so near its gates, had 
made a contract with a well-accredited magician by which 
he was to see the world in a single night, the price, of 
course, being his entire earthly possessions. The story re- 
lated how the contract was carried out, the infatuated man 
visiting Egypt, Athens, the centre of the earth, a gallery 
of statues and the Temple of the Sun, procuring more 
time for the enjoyment of each new and greater splendor 
by yielding up in succession his youngest child, the sec- 
ond, the eldest, his wife, and his father, to the magician, 
who seemed to have an unappeasable appetite for the poor 
wretch's blood relations. Of course, the denouement sYiovitd 
that the siWy contadino had been cleverly spirited through 
Rome, and, after being properly tormented by remorse at 
so betraying his family and fortunes to the powers of 
darkness, was allowed to discover that the arch magician 
and enemy was his own father. 

The little company, sitting or standing about the 
story-teller, listened with the greatest interest ; but his 
best reward was to catch the beam from Camilla's eyes, 
as he closed the recital. 
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" A charming story ! " said the Signora Monaldini. 
** But how did the father put his son into such a sleep ? 
It was magical, after all." 

" I forgot to ask," the Count answered, laughing. " My 
opinion is that the old man possessed a bottle of ether." 

Story-telling is contagious ; and Signor Giuseppe 
begged to relate a simple little incident of which the 
Re Galantuomo was hero, — a true incident, he assured 
them. 

" I hope it is a discreet one," said the Signora Mo- 
naldini, doubtfully. 

The young man laughed, and began : " The king was 
out hunting the other day on his own grounds, when he 
came upon a poor contadina gathering chiccory. * What 
are you here for ? ' he said. ' Don't you know that this 
land belongs to the king ? ' 

" * An apoplexy on the king ! ' cried the woman, who, 
you may imagine, did not recognize her questioner. 

* What do I care for the king ? He is nothing to me ! 
I have half a dozen children at home, and nothing to 
eat. If I go to one place, it *s, " What are you here 
for ? " and if I go to another, it is, " Why are you here ? " 
and I 'm driven off the face of the earth. I am bound 
to get some chiccory to keep my children from starving. 
An apoplexy on the king ! ' she repeated, and began 
digging in the earth again. 

** * How many children have you ? * the king asked. 

" * Six,' she replied, without looking up. 

" He took a bank-bill and offered it to her. * Take 
this, and go home and buy something for your children 
to eat.' 

" She glanced at the note, and pushed it contemptu- 
ously away, not knowing what it was. *What do I 
care for that piece of paper ? ' she cried impatiently. 

* Light your cigar with it, and let me alone.' 

** * But it 's money,' he said, still offering it 

" She pushed it away still more angrily. * I '11 tear it in 

pieces, if you don't let me alone,' she said, digging 

with an old knife. 
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"He dropped the note, and pursued his way. 

" * You simpleton ! it 's a note of fifty francs/ one of the 
attendants said. 

*' She picked it up and stared at it, then started off to 
a tavern to see if the bit of paper were, indeed, worth 
money. Of course there was a great excitement, and 
the poor thing flew home with an armful of such food 
as she had never tasted in her life before, and a pocket- 
ful of money beside. * But who was the man who gave 
it to me ? ' she demanded. They told her that it was 
the King Victor Emmanuel. 

" So after feasting awhile with her husband and chil- 
dren, they decided that she ought to go and thank the 
king for his bounty, and beg his pardon for the accidenU 
that she had wished him. The couple therefore set out, 
found the hunting-party, and flung themelves at the 
king's feet. He listened to them good-naturedly, and 
dismissed them with another note of fifty //r<?." 

" It is always the chiccory-people who have wonderful 
adventures," said Carlotta. ** I read a book of fairy- 
tales lately, and it was the same in each story. Some 
poor chiccory-digger pulled up a big root, and saw a 
stair leading down to a subterranean palace full of gold 
and jewels. Another found a man buried upright, 
who spoke to him, and told him that a pot of gold 
pieces was hidden under his feet. Mamma, I would 
like to go out into the Campagna and search for 
chiccory." 

" Are you in great need of gold, Signorina ? " asked 
Count di San Claudio. Carlotta was looking uncom- 
monly well this evening, her black velvet dress showing 
quite enough of her fine arms and shoulders, white and 
robust as those of a Juno, and well set off by cords 
formed of twisted strings of garnets clasped with large 
single stones. 

She smiled coquettishly, quick, to perceive his pass- 
ing admiration. ** No, I have money enough, Signor 
Count," she said. "But in these adventures there is 
always something beyond and better than the gold." 
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She cast her eyes down, remembering the enchanted 
prince of the subterranean palace. 

Monsignor Paladino's gentle voice was heard. " I was 
told to-day an incident in which a distinguished foreign 
lady made a very nice reply to the King," he said, and 
told his story in turn. 

" There is no need to warn Monsignor that his stories 
be discreet," remarked Signor Giuseppe, with a sarcastic 
smile. 

San Claudio interposed hastily, " The Signorina Car- 
lotta has made a tableau of herself." 

She smiled, conscious of their eyes, and sat with her 
head bent a little, that they might look at her without 
scruple. She wore scarlet geraniums that night ; and, 
while listening to the talk, had absently pulled her 
bouquet to pieces, till the petals were scattered over the 
lap of her black velvet gown, and powdered the rich 
folds of the train lying beside her. 

" Yellow jasmine looks well with black velvet," the 
Count added. He prided himself on knowing how a 
woman should dress. 

" Oh ! but yellow jasmine betrays one so ; and white, 
too, for the matter of that," said the Signora Nina. 
" It is almost as bad as orange-blossoms. I remem- 
ber once going to the Vatican, to a very particular 
little audience, before I was married. I was unusually 
careful about my toilette, because there were to be few 
persons, so that every one would be seen. At the last 
moment, it struck me that it would be becoming as 
well as a delicate compliment to his Holiness, if I 
should wear his colors : so I sent down into the garden 
for two bunches of orange-blossoms mingled with yellow 
jasmine, one for my breast-knot, the other to carry in 
my hand. The effect was very pretty, and I started off, 
well pleased with myself, never thinking of my looks 
again till the audienf:e was over, and I was about leav- 
ing the room where we had been received. It was one 
of those Raphael toggle which are as light as day. 
Then, glancing at my bouquet, I perceived that I 
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carried a little bundle of stems ; and, putting my hand 
to my throat, I felt another little bundle of stems there. 
Every flower had snapped off as though it were maca- 
roni, — when, I knew not ; but of course it seemed proba- 
ble that the accident had happened when I entered or 
left the carriage." 

" Ladies and gentlemen, do you know that there is an 
eclipse of the moon to-night?" asked one of the young 
Monaldini. " The shadow is half over it now : you can 
see from the south windows." 

His sister immediately began to lament. There 
would certainly be an earthquake. There was always 
an earthquake when there was an eclipse, and already 
the wind was blowing. A high wind was a certain sign 
of an earthquake. Camilla, brightening suddenly, pro- 
posed that they should go to the loggia and witness the 
phenomenon. 

Before the objections which her aunt and Carlotta 
usually kept ready for any proposal of hers had been 
uttered, the visitors applauded the suggestion so highly 
that the point was carried. Carlotta, pouting, extin- 
guished her arms and shoulders in a thick shawl, moved 
by that horror which all Italians have of the night air ; 
and the whole company took their way up the stairs 
leading to the roof. 

" The third-story people are already there," Francesco 
remarked, "and they have visitors with them." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

AMONG THE STARS. 



THE loggia of the Palace of the Naiad extended, as 
we have said, over the whole roof, and had no 
private connection with any apartment except that of 
Madame von Klenze. She, in consequence, claimed 

4 
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the right to use it ; but no one else had that right, except 
with the special permission of the Monaldini. Nobody 
had as yet begged that permission ; neither of the other 
tenants, perhaps, wishing to ask favors. 

The Baroness, however, was not content with her 
privilege of sharing the loggia, but wished to have a part 
of it partitioned off for herself, to which she should have 
exclusive right. Signor Monaldini, who received this 
request through his agent, was highly displeased, but 
finally granted it, with a great many vicarious compli- 
ments, and ordered a railing built, to enclose a small 
square of the size of an ordinary room ; so that when 
the lady first saw it, she exclaimed that it was like a 
hen-coop in a large yard. He further built a pavilion in 
the centre of the whole, from the roof of which he could, 
if he wished, command a view of the enclosed loggia^ 
however the owner might screen it. 

Madame defended herself as best she might, without 
being sure whether she was attacked or not She set 
narrow boxes for vines all round the trellis ; and, since 
vines do not grow in a day, and not at all in the winter, 
made a second barricade against intrusive eyes with a 
close row of plants. This done, and a wooden sofa and 
root chairs, which could bear an unexpected shower, 
provided, she went up every evening for an hour's, air- 
ing and a view of the sunset. Apparently, her precau- 
tions had been unnecessary ; for not a soul appeared on 
the roof, and she seemed merely to have shut off her 
own view, and cramped herself in her walk. \ 

" They might as well have given me the whole logma^^'* 
she said to a little company who had mounted witih her 
to watch the eclipse. j 

Mrs. Brandon was there, having begged permussion 
of Madame von Klenze to bring a friend ; and t/wo of 
the baroness's artists had also come : the slim anc|. shal- 
low Boyce ; and another of a different calibrei, — an 
American sculptor of culture and reputation. \ 

The Baroness, who did not like Mrs. Brandjton, in- 
quired how she was pleased with her new apartni' ent. 
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"Immensely!" was the reply. "It is actually the 
first time I have been comfortable since I left Eng- 
land." 

She spoke in French. 

" Please speak Italian or English," said Madame von 
KJenze. " I do not speak French, and I hate it. It is 
a language for milliners, with its mincing little sen- 
tences, all so neatly finished off, even when they mean 
nothing. A paragraph of French is like a paper of pins. 
Perhaps you speak German." 

"Oh, dear, no!" exclaimed the Englishwoman, with 
dainty distress. 

Madame looked at her haughtily. "There is, how- 
ever, a great deal of German spoken in England, in good 
society." 

"People learn it as a matter of courtesy," was the 
smiling reply ; " but I have never heard it spoken there. 
You see, all the German Princes now learn English." 

Madame scowled, but did not find a ready reply. 
Contention between these two would have been like a 
battle between a bear and a cat. 

" I was saying that I had never before been comfort- 
able in Rome," pursued Mrs. Brandon. " I have almost 
starved here. When I first came, not knowing enough 
of the country to justify me in beginning housekeeping, 
I took a little apartment with a padrona. How much 
money that woman must have made out of me ! She 
furnished my meals at a price which I now find sufficient 
to pay for a good table ; yet I fed upon husks. I think 
she must have gone to the catacombs to do my market- 
ing. I don't know where else could be found bones with 
so little flesh upon them. Sometimes it really seemed 
to me that I ought to pick them on my knees. My 
living on them was something supernatural." 

" Oh, they all steal, of course ! " Madame said. " But 
I take my meals at Karlin's, and have in the house 
nothing which my servants can possibly steal." 

" Speaking of eating, reminds me of your porter here," 
said Boyce. "That fellow is always eating. When I 
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came in to-night, he had a little table placed just inside 
the door of his room ; and there he sat before a flask of 
wine, a loaf of bread, and a trencher with about twenty 
frogs sprawling on it. A shabby hanger-on stood by 
him to pour his wine and change his plate. You would 
have thought, by the grandeur of his air, that he had 
been used to a butler and a valet all his life." 

" I hope he will keep his frogs out of my sight," 
Madame said. " They remind me of nothing so much 
as poor little fried babies. Monkeys and frogs are 
an insult to the human race, and should never be 
countenanced by them. They are nothing but carica- 
tures." 

"To eat is to countenance with a vengeance," re- 
marked Boyce. 

" Augusto is a character in his way," Mrs. Brandon 
said. " When he first came here, before the palace was 
finished, he was poorer than a beggar and grander than 
a prince. He slept on the brick floor of his room, ate 
— goodness knows what, and patched his own clothes. 
When his wages and his clothes began, this man Friday 
appeared ; and now Augusto confines his duties to touch- 
ing his hat to us as we pass, and answering the inquiries 
of visitors. His subordinate does all the sweeping. I 
am told that he, the porter, is studying for the opera. 
He has the finest baritone I ever heard, — like a full, 
rich-toned bell." 

" Indeed ! " said Madame. " I must make him sing 
to me." 

" I saw an apartment to-day," the sculptor said, 
"which pleased me exquisitely. Yet it certainly was 
not like either of yours, ladies. It was that of a young 
lady who paints little things in water-colors very prettily. 
It was a very large chamber, — quite a salon^ — at the 
top of an old house, in rather a poor street. Three 
windows toward the west gave her a full, pure light, and 
an hour or two of sunshine later in the afternoon. She 
is the neighbor only of domes and towers, and must be 
quite as high up as we are now. The size and loftiness 
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of this chamber reminded me of an idea which I came 
across lately in an American novel. The hero said he 
liked rooms in which you feel like keeping on your hat. 
This room was very bare, but as pure as outdoors ; all 
the walls whitewashed, the brick floor sprinkled and 
clean, and the air fresh and sweet. There were full 
brown curtains to the windows, some brown drapery over 
an easel, and a brown earthen pitcher-vase of a beautiful 
antique shape, with a stall^ of yellow flowers in it. The 
whole furniture seemed to consist of a small case of 
books, with a little table under it ; another table holding 
drawing materials ; and a large arm-chair with a foot- 
stool. A fourth closely-drawn curtain led, I presume, 
into another chamber. It was the choicest poverty I 
have ever seen, and must have been voluntary ; for the 
lady I found there was cultivated and well dressed. 
She is a countrywoman of yours, Mrs. Brandon." 

" Oh, I recognized your description at once ! " she 
said, seeming but little pleased. " It is Miss Conroy. 
But you mistake about the other room, l^he curtain con- 
ceals a little alcove with a bed in it ; and a little closet 
near by, in the wall, is her kitchen. That one room is the 
whole apartment. I really don't understand why Miss 
Conroy should live in such a very independent manner. 
She has some income, and might board in a pmsion^ 
or, at least, in some quarter of the city nearer to her 
acquaintances. I have done all I can to procure em- 
ployment for her, and she comes to me every week for 
French conversation, though I do not need it in the 
least." 

The sculptor was conscious of a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. He had been impressed by this lady and her 
airy domain, both of which were suggestive to him of 
purity and a high intelligence. He was sorry that Miss 
Conroy was remarked upon by her friends as with- 
drawing from observation. He saw no reason why a 
woman of her age might not live alone, if she found it 
convenient ; but he thought that ladies should scrupu- 
lously avoid giving people an opportunity to talk. He 
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had intended to go again, and had promised to do so. 
On the whole, he began to doubt if he should. 

" You call her a young lady ! " said Mrs. Brandon, 
with a smile which shone in the light of the half eclipsed 
moon. ** She is forty years of age." 

" I called her young because she seemed to me to 
possess that delicate and generous freshness of soul 
which so seldom survives early youth," the sculptor 
replied. 

" She is very impulsive and undisciplined for her age," 
Mrs. Brandon remarked, sighing. " I wish she were 
not." 

" My dear sir," said the Baroness, " I hope you will 
not set a bad example to this boy here, whom I am 
trying to keep away from young ladies. My opinion is, 
that a true artist should have no domestic ties. It is 
always a divided allegiance. He who would fly must 
leave the marrow out of his bones." 

At this moment there was the sound of an opening 
door ; and, glancing through Madame's thinly-leaved 
screen, they saw a company of ladies and gentlemen com- 
ing out on to the grand loggia^ followed by servants bring- 
ing chairs. There was a musical confusion of pleasant 
female voices, little exclamations, and soft laughter; 
then the company separated into groups, some walkii^g 
to and fro, others sitting. 

Camilla leaned over the south parapet with her undle 
and two other gentlemen. A white woollen shawl w|as 
over her head, so drawn across her shoulders as :to 
gather a quantity of light folds at the back. She look/ed 
at the moon, at the horizon, at the near towers, ajnd 
talked brightly and more than her wont ; asked the 
names of the stars, said the maid had told her that /the 
Milky Way was the road to Jerusalem, and that j-she 
would like to go to Jerusalem over that road, laugj|hed 
a little, softly, and looked upward, as if she laugh^/d at 
the skies. 

Her uncle and her aunt, who listened and observed 
from a distance, drew their inferences. She was undpub^ 
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edly pleased to have San Claudio return, they thought. 
Her aunt began, in consequence, to feel almost an affec- 
tion for her, and showed it by calling out, " Camilla mia, 
your shawl has slipped off your head. Be careful, dear, 
or you will take cold." 

The Count made a motion to serve her ; but she 
hastily pulled the shawl up herself, then went to kiss her 
aunt's cheek. "Thank you, dear aunt," she said. 
** But you are quite alone. Shall not I stay with you ? " 

The Signora pressed her hand affectionately. *' No, my 
darling, go back again," she said. ** I have talked so 
much to-day that I am really longing to be silent. Go, 
and keep, at least, somebody away from me." 

" She certainly means to accept him," the lady thought, 
watching her niece. 

Camilla meant nothing of the sort. She had breathed 
this silver and purple of the upper air with all its 
stars, as if it had been a wine of the gods beaded with 
gold, and a fine intoxication ran through her veins. 
She had a sense of freedom, undeadened by walls, 
unwatched by sunshine. "What a glorious thing it 
would be to come up here by night all alone 1 '* was her 
thought She pointed to a stately stone pine which 
lifted itself against the horizon. " How magnificent it 
is for a tree to be a pine ! " she said. " All its life is in 
the air. The world below can touch only its trunk. 
Quite out of reach it holds its great green house, with 
its cones, and its birds, and its faint sea-songs. It is 
like nothing else." 

"Except St. Simon Stylites," suggested the Signor 
Giuseppe. She glanced round at him haughtily ; for 
his voice had come from too near her shoulder, and, 
without replying to his remark, stepped to the other side 
of her uncle, thus bringing herself beside San Claudio. 

The Count was enchanted, not more at her nearness 
to him, than at her proud delicacy, and made way for 
her as if she had been a queen. She gave him a queenly 
" Thanks ! " and went on talking with a soft gayety. 
Her aunt,- who had witnessed all, would willingly have 
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gone to kiss her again. " She killed two birds with one 
stone that time ! " she thought. " Giuseppe dispenses 
too much with ceremony when he comes to us. I am 
glad he has had a lesson." 

Monsignor Paladino, who had been walking apart 
with the Signora Nina, approached the group. The 
young man, smarting with an anger which he did not 
care to show, laughingly addressed him. 

" How thankful you and I ought to be to-night that 
reason and science did succeed in breaking through the 
traditions of the elders ? " he said. " If they had never 
asserted themselves, we should be howling with terror, 
and believing that the moon is turned to blood.** 

" I thank God for all the good that reason and science 
have done in the world, Signor," the prelate replied 
gravely. Camilla turned toward him. 

" How interesting it would be, Monsignore, to know if 
our discoveries are really new ones ! " she said, " or if, as 
people say, all that we now know has been known and 
lost in earlier times. I once read a book on that sub- 
ject, which astonished me. It would seem, according to 
its statements, that there have existed people, or peoples, 
who have known all that we know, and that they and all 
their discoveries and inventions have utterly perished ; 
so that we should never even have guessed of their 
existence but for the wonder-tales and traditions, dis- 
torted by the imagination, which have come down to us 
from distant and more ignorant nations. It is as 
though scientific knowledge were a revolving lighthouse, 
which alternately shines upon the world and leaves it 
dark." 

"It may be, Signorina," the prelate replied. "You 
know Solomon said there was no new thing under the 
sun." 

" Solomon was quite right," said Giuseppe. " We 
are only a series of echoes. St. Simon Stylites, of 
whom we have been speaking, Monsignore, would never 
have climbed on to a pillar, if Diogenes hadn't got under 
a tub. The idea was the same. He was simply trying 
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to outdo the other in making himself gloriously uncom- 
fortable." 

"The Pagan made a step in the dark, the Christian a 
step into the light," Monsignor Paladino said quickly. 
"The Pagan philosophy teaches endurance of pain ; the 
Christian philosophy, delight in pain. The one is the wak- 
ing of the man out of the beast, the other is the waking 
of the saint out of the man." 

" Well, I may be a beast," said the young man, pulling 
his moustaches with some irritation ; " but I must say 
that, if we poor human beings are destined to suffer in 
spite of ourselves, I would rather suffer in comfort than 
in discomfort." 

One of the young Monaldini made an excuse to draw 
the Signor Giuseppe away. They were constantly pull- 
ing him, like a thorn, out of some wound, so long as he 
was in the house. " I shall really have to talk seriously to 
him," the Signora Nina whispered to Camilla, leaning 
over the parapet at her side. " He never tries to make 
himself agreeable, and is constantly provoking discus- 
sions. It is exceedingly ill-bred." 

" Poor fellow ! " said Camilla, indulgently, " he is like 
a sick child, always crying and cross, and doesn't know 
what ails him." 

** And what does ail him, pray ? " asked her cousin. 

" Why, he doesn't believe in any thing, nor hope any 
thing, nor love any thing but himself ; and himself he 
half-hates. I pity him." 

" You rebuked him severely to-night, though." 

" Oh ! " said Camilla, " I couldn't pity any man enough 
to let him touch me." 

" But you must let me touch you, when you are look- 
ing so lovely," said the Signora Nina, and slipped an arm 
around her, and kissed her. 

Camilla received the caress very sweetly, not knowing 
that it was intended for the Contessa di San Claudio. 
She merely thought that the others were feeling the same 
exaltation of spirits of which she herself was con* 
scious. 
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"Camilla seems very happy to-night," her uncle re- 
marked, smiling kindly. San Claudio smiled also. 

" Yes," she said. " I think that the gods must be go- 
ing to destroy me ; for they have made me mad. This 
upper air, or something else, makes me feel like dancing." 

" You cannot be in love ? " he asked, jesting, but in a 
low tone. 

She shrugged her shoulders, and laughed lightly. 
" Not with anybody I know, certainly. I may be in love 
with love." 

" Then look out for yourself, my Psyche ! " he said, 
and gazed searchingly at her, but saw nothing beneath 
her carelessness. 

The shadow, by this time, was almost over the moon, 
changing its radiant whiteness to troubled flame, the 
Diana of Endymion taking the place of Diana the vestal. 
The silvery track of the Galaxy, which had been lost in her 
light, came stealing out again ; the stars, which she had 
hidden, trembled into sight, one by one. Jupiter on the 
right, and Mars on the left, stood guard. But it was no 
Mars of the North, faint and small as an inferior star, 
but the southern God of War, large and blazing, like a 
beacon light on some invisible mountain-top. A moment 
more, and the last whhe ray was extinguished. 

" It is like a shield on which some dead hero has been 
brought from the battle-field," said a voice. 

But the mournful blood-colors became exquisite when 
seen through a glass. Then the troubled satellite shone 
large and round, dazzling with rose and silver, and 
sailed buoyantly through the air, like a bright bubble 
newly blown from the mouth of God. 

A servant came up the stair, looked about in search of 
the Signora Monaldini, hurried across the loggia^ and 
said a few words to her. She rose immediately, with an 
air of some excitement, and went to her husband. 

" His Excellency has sent to ask if he may come up 
here to see the eclipse," she said. *' Pray go down for 
him at once, Monaldini." • 

The Signor Monaldini would have gone with equal 
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alacrity, but not with the same pleasure, to escort any 
other stranger who made the request. The company, 
meanwhile, changed their positions somewhat, and, with- 
out approaching nearer, grouped themselves so as to 
command the door of the loggia. Presently the two 
gentlemen appeared, accompanied by his Excellency's 
secretary. It was Jupiter coming to Olympus. 

The Signora Nina placed herself just behind her 
mother-in-law*s shoulder, to make sure that she did not 
commit any blunder, and was glad to perceive that her 
cordial welcome was all that it should be, and no more. 
But, when she seemed to be on the point of presenting 
the Count di San Claudio, she was suddenly checked in 
the first words of her proposal by a sharp pinch on the 
arm. 

She coughed to conceal both the abortive proposition 
and the involuntary exclamation of pain. 

** Pray make yourself quite at home, Eccellenza^^ the 
Signora Nina said gracefully, "and do not let us dis- 
turb you in the least. The best view is from that corner 
of the loggiay* indicating the place where Camilla stood. 

He thanked her, but did not make haste to go. 

" I am told that this is your festa, Signora," he said. 
"I hope that I am not too late to wish you a hundred 
returns of the same." 

** Thanks 1 And I hope that your Excellency will 
give me the opportunity to return the compliment," re- 
plied Signora Monaldini. 

"I am named for San Filippo Neri," he said, smiling. 
" Therefore I shall have to wait till next spring for your 
felicitations." 

A few words more ; then he moved toward the part 
of the loggia where already Signor Monaldini had placed 
a chair for him. 

Camilla looked at him with a profound admiration and 
contentment as he approached the spot where she stood. 
She was no more embarrassed by his presence than she 
was by that of the moon ; and when he bowed deeply 
and gravely before her she made as respectful a rever- 
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ence as to a cardinal, instead of the slight bend by which 
she usually asserted her feminine state, even with men 
of the highest rank. This man, whether from his ex- 
ceptionally noble presence, or from his reputation and 
the little of his story which she had heard, represented 
to her something ideal and far removed. She was 
pleased to see him more nearly, to hear him, to have 
him look at her ; and her pleasure was a sweet aijd 
tranquil one, which wrapped her fully, hiding all els-e. 
She had begun to feel that she was, indeed, quite aloihe 
in the world, that the good-will of her uncle and his fam- 
ily was but a precarious thing ; and, whichever way 
she looked, she saw only acquaintances and loveirs, 
no friends. Miss Conroy was the only person of whoise 
disinterested affection she felt sure ; and Miss Conn )y, 
she more than suspected, was worse off than herself. 

This man, from her first glimpse of him, had seem ed 
to her like a tower of strength to which one could fly, if 
need were, and be sure of protection. Other men we ire 
her lovers, and demanded all, yet gave nothing whilch 
she valued. This man was not free, was, moreo^|er, 
sufficient to himself, — for she did not believe in tliat 
visionary princess, — and like the sunshine could import 
to others of his affluence, yet lose nothing. She re- 
membered that one meeting, and the way in which lie 
had looked at her, with an expression kind and serioJis, 
as if he comprehended all that she was, and all that sihe 
wished to be ; and a presentiment came over her that soAie 
day she should find the shield of his strength and noblle- 
ness stretched between her and the world. Therefclre 
she bowed to him as to no other man not royal, 
her he was royal. 

Having saluted her, his Excellency was about to Fad 
just his glass for a look at the moon, when he recognij^ed 
the gentleman who stood near him. 

"Oh ! is it you, San Claudio? " he said, and, the glass 
half-open in his hand, paused an instant, looking at l«im, 
as though struck by some new thought. The next mo- 
ment he recollected himself, and, nodding slightly ^ in 

f 
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return for the Count's obeisance, proceeded to adjust his 
glass. 

Camilla's eyes had never left his face. " He does not 
like San Claudio," she thought, " and he shall not think 
that I do ; for I do not." 

She made no pretext, but went directly to her aunt, 
just in time to hear Nina whisper, " You know, mamma, he 
did not come to see us. He came to see the moon." 

The Signora Monaldini made no reply. She had 
been pinched into silence. Camilla sat by her, and 
looked steadily southward, but not at the moon. She 
was looking at the sun. And presently, seeing that 
seveial persons had gathered about Don Filippo, and 
that he was talking with her uncle and with the Count, 
she drew nearer, and stood where she could hear what 
was said. 

How pleasant were his voice and manner, yet how 
superior ! How attentively he looked at each one who 
spoke to him, — at the Count, who was too obsequious 
to be manly ; at Carlotta, who was too smiling and full 
of airs ; at Monaldini, who behaved best of all, — and how 
seriously he replied to trivialities, seeming to find sense 
in them ! He had, she thought, the uncommon power 
of inspiring self-possession. How kind he was, giving 
his glass to everybody, scarcely looking through it him- 
self! 

" Would you like to try it, Signorina Camilla ? " the 
Count asked. " It is a fine lens." 

Don Filippo stretched his hand for the glass, and 
readjusted it from Carlotta's range. Carlotta could 
not see an inch beyond her nose without a glass. It 
seemed to the others that he had not heard the Count's 
question ; but when Camilla, knowing better, came to 
his side, he gave it herj^ only half turning his face, and 
without looking at her. "I think that will suit^you," 
he said. "You are probably not near-sighted." 

It resembled the delicious carelessness of intimacy. 

Her uncle marked the words, and the look of her 
face as she lifted it toward the skies \ scarcely a smile. 
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but expressive of a contentment which a smile would 
have marred, as a ripple mars the perfect mirror of a 
lake which holds the unblurred skies in its bosom. 

He observed, too, that Don Filippo was now looking 
steadily at her as she stood with the glass pressed close 
to her eyes, shutting the world out, and bringing the 
heavens down : an exquisite figure of a woman, all in 
white, with a flicker of diamond sparkles in her hair, 
and on her pretty hand a ring of blue enamel set with 
large diamonds, looking like a blue eye full of tears. 
These two jewels were her only inheritance, and had 
come to her from her father's family. The fleecy shawl 
she wore had slipped from her head and one shoulder, 
and hung down along the train of her dress, leaving her 
figure free. 

" Her artist father taught her to poser" thought 
Carlotta, bitterly. 

Camilla was quite unconscious of all the eyes which 
dwelt on her. She stood and felt the nearness of this 
stranger who was not a stranger, but seemed a realiza- 
tion of some ideal with which her mind had long been 
familiar, a presence of beauty, honor, and power. It 
seemed that at his approach, as by a charm, all the 
mean intrigues and petty entanglements of the life 
about her had dissolved. She was like one who has 
been drawing heavy breath, and growing sick in a 
dungeon, and is led out again into the pure air. It 
was a joy to breathe ; and, with breathing only, the 
brain grew clearer, the heart lighter, the blood threw 
off its fever. 

It appeared to her that she had been transported 
to that splendid world into which she was gating. 
And how splendid it was ! round with fulness, / and 
palpitating with varied and transparent colors. Ijt was 
light, as a thing from which all matter has been pjurged 
away ; and by its dazzling lustre alone it hid] the 
secrets of its heart. It lay upon the air in a tranjce, or 
it flew through the air with a motion so swift, sniiooth, 
and effortless as to be more restful than resti. An 
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infinite purple space, at once blind and far-seeing, like 
love, withdrew where light could not follow, yet clasped 
it with a pressure which helped, not hindered, its will. 
Oh ! where was the solid earth, upon which one who 
has a body must stand,, and the physical law on which 
flesh is forced to lean. 

Camilla reeled a little like one who is dizzy, the arm 
which held the glass dropped at her side, and she put 
the other hand over her eyes. 

The glass was taken from her by a hand that touched 
hers, and a quiet voice said, "You have looked too long. 
Go and sit down awhile." 

She obeyed without a word, but laughing a little at 
herself, and went to sit by her aunt. But the Signora 
Monaldini was not sitting. She and her daughter-in- 
law had been very busy during the last few minutes. 
A table had appeared on the loggia^ bottles and glasses 
were shining in the soft, strange light of the eclipse, 
and the choicest of the sweets presented to the Signora 
that day were set out. The two ladies, with other 
members of the family party, were watching for the 
right moment in which to offer refreshment to Don 
Filippo. They had already made friends with his 
secretary, who found them very agreeable people, and 
had learned from him that his Excellency usually took 
a light supper at this hour. 

The moment was found, and the Signora Monaldini 
oflFered her hospitality so graciously that their unex- 
pected guest could not refuse it. Perhaps he felt, as 
he sat with only the immediate members of the family, 
Monsignor Paladino and San Claudio near him, sipping 
a glass of wine, and tasting delicately some of Spill- 
man's best bonbons^ that the acquaintance was pro- 
gressing somewhat farther than he had intended. But 
he wished to be on pleasant terms with the Monaldini, 
since he lived in their house ; and, after all, he was 
master of the situation, and too sure of himself to be in 
danger of entanglements. 

He had just set his glass down, and pointed to the 
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moon, with the remark that the eclipse was passing off, 
when there reached his ear a sound fine and tremulous, 
yet intense, as if fire, strung spark to spark, like a 
daisy-chain, should be stretched to a harp fot- strings, 
and vibrate of itself. The sound floated, rather than 
rang, in undistinguishable intervals, and was too sweet 
for earthly music. The city was asleep. That silvery 
pall of mist which lies for ever over Rome, marking it 
less a city of the living than of the dead, clung to all 
the lower parts, hiding them, and faded upward, so 
that the heights stood clear, from where the Janiculum 
held its constellations of lamps to touch the constella- 
tions of the sky to where the statues of the gay Pincio 
peeped over hill and dale at the solemn Campanile 
which crowns the Esquiline. 

There was no human sound in this music, nor tune 
of any sort \ only that bright tremor. Perhaps the first 
clear moonbeam which burst joyfully from the earth's 
shadow, and flew to plunge into the bosom of the earth 
itself, sang as it came. Perhaps some star sang, or 
many stars, and this was the distant vibration of their 
chorded strain. The scene was one to breed such 
fancies. 

Nobody spoke. All hushed themselves to listen, 
looking here and there with wonder. 

Two, who were in the secret, smiled at the success 
of their improvised entertainment. And presently clear 
notes arose, and followed each other in a measured 
tune, which at last broke into the Shadow Song from 
** Dinorah," with a violin for a voice. 

The moon came out dancing, like the sun at Easter, 
and spread a fairy- like day about. I 

His Excellency rose. " One must stop somewhere," he 
said, "and this is too bewitching. I must go down- 
stairs, and remember that I am mortal." l 

They all went down together with him ; and when 
they reached the door oiCasa Monaldini, wide openi, and 
showing all the rooms still lighted, Signor Monaldini 
invited him to enter. \ 
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" It is too late," he said, but seemed hesitating. 

'* You have never seen our apartment," the Signora 
said eagerly. " You can, at least, give it a glance." 

She was an excellent housekeeper, and had a right to 
be proud of her establishment, which was always pre- 
sentable ; but she liked better that Don Filippo should 
see it first in full gala costume, than come unexpectedly 
on a dull day, or some evening when they might be 
gathered into one room with all the rest dark. 

He entered, praising as he went, asking to whose 
idea this or that beauty was due, hoping, perhaps, to 
hear Camilla's name. But it was always Signor Mo- 
naldini's. 

The rest of the company had the good taste to go 
without delay; and partly to detain her visitor, who 
would not sit, and partly to show him that order and 
cleanliness did not reign in the reception-rooms alone, 
the mistress of the house took him to every room of it, 
even to the kitchen and bedrooms. 

" What a pretty nest I " he exclaimed, as they passed 
through a small room, like a bower in an April grove, 
with fresh green and light shadows everywhere, and 
green cords fastening back the white muslin curtains of 
the window and of the little white bed. 

** This is mine," said Camilla, addressing him for the 
first time in her life. 

" Pleasant dreams ! " he returned, without looking at 
her or at the room again. 

Carlotta bit her lip with vexation that she had not 
been able to claim this room as her own. It had been 
intended for her, in fact ; but she had preferred a more 
ordinary one, whose window looked across the street to 
other windows, where occasionally a very interesting 
gentleman appeared. Pending the time of her settle- 
ment, this young lady of thirty-six was so closely watched 
by her mamma that those little flirtations, without which 
she was wretched, had to be carried on with the utmost 
possible secrecy. Many a nod and smile had gone from 
the window of that room which his Excellency now 
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passed without a word, many a little billet had been 
dropped out, and many a kiss waved in. But she always 
put on a reproving look when it went as far as that. 
What she 'desired, she protested in these same billets, 
was sympathy and an affection of sentiment. Wild 
would have been the storm in the house, had her 
parents suspected the manner in which she amused 
herself; and Signor Monaldini, for all his fine manners, 
would not have scrupled to lay a heavy hand upon his 
daughter. 

On taking leave of .the family, when the tour of the 
rooms had been made, their guest gave them a courteous 
invitation to return his visit. " I think you have never 
seen my apartment since it was furnished," he said to 
the Signora Monaldini. 

She was quite sure that she had not, but took care 
that her "no" should not be exclamatory. It was 
arranged that the visit should be made the next morning 
at eleven, when his Excellency was sure to be at home 
and disengaged, and finally they said good-night to 
each other, — the good-night of Italy, " Felicissima 
notte ! " and " Buon riposo ! " 

Camilla hurried to her own room, and shut herself in. 
How much pleasanter the house seemed, to her fancy! 
She was contented now to stay within it, to see the best 
side of her uncle and his family, and to do what she 
could to please them. After all, they were very good, 
especially now that they were no longer urging a husband 
upon her acceptance. 

She seated herself before the glass, and laughed in 
the beaming face of the image which she saw there. 
" Cento di questi giorni, Camilla ! " she said. 

There was a tap at her door, and her uncle's voice 
asked if he could speak a word with her. On her 
answering, he entered, shut the door behind him, and 
stood with his back to it, looking with piercing eyes into 
her astonished face. 

" Camilla," he said in a very low voice, " where have 
you seen Don Filippo before ? " 
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" I had one little glimpse of him at the portone^^ she 
replied directly, but growing pale. 

" And where else ? " The stern, fixed eyes never left 
her face. 

" Nowhere else 1 " she exclaimed, rising. " What does 
this mean, Signor Monaldini ? " 

" I believe," he said slowly, " that there is something 
between you two." 

" So there is ! " she answered with haughty anger. 
" There is a mutual respect." 

" And you have never looked in each other's faces 
excepting on that one occasion and to-night ? " he per- 
sisted. 

" I have answered you," she said, " and I have 
nothing to add to my answer. I have been trained 
to speak truth. The customs <Jf ou.r countries are dif- 
ferent, remember." 

"And will you please to remember," he returned, 
" that you are in a house of which I am master ; that 
you cannot leave it unmarried without ruin to your repu- 
tation ; and that, while you are here, I will have no 
intrigues. And now good-night to you, my Psyche 1 " 

He turned on his heel, went out, and shut the door 
after him, or seemed to shut it. 

Camilla stood a moment as he had left her, then sank 
into a chair, overwhelmed with a sense of outrage. 

" How can I endure it ? " she said, half aloud. Then 
she stretched out her arms, weeping. 

^^ Madre miaF^ she murmured. "Help me! Show 
me the way to escape from this life ! " 

The door opened, and her uncle looked in with a 
smile which chilled her. He had overheard. But he 
said nothing 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE NAKED TRUTH. 

SIGNOR MONALDINI went out 6arly the next 
morning to attend to his affairs before it should 
be time to make the promised visit to Don Filippo. 
But though the family usually took their coffee in their 
own rooms, seldom all coming together till they as- 
sembled for the mid-day breakfast, Camilla encountered 
her uncle in the corridor as he was going out. To her 
surprise, he saluted her as cheerfully and courteously as 
ever. She had tried to avoid him when she recognized 
his step, and he knew it. He took no notice of the 
fact, however, nor of her pale face and heavy eyes, and 
seemed to have quite forgotten their interview of the 
night before. 

'* Have you slept well, my dear ? " he asked, quite 
with his usual kindness. 

" I have not slept at all," she replied coldly, 

" I am sorry," he said. ** A drive will do you good. 
Nina says she is to take you to the Ostrian catacomb 
this afternoon. Meantime, you would better lie down 
again before breakfast. Addio / I am going out." 

She entered her chamber, almost doubting if she had 
not had an ugly dream the night before. What ! they 
could insult and threaten her, so that the earth seemed 
to be sinking from under her feet, and yet meet her 
afterward as if nothing had happened ? 

Signor Monaldini went out, very well content with 
himself. He had placed matters upon a right footing 
with his niece, according to his own ideas, and could go 
to his business with an untroubled mind. He believed 
that Camilla had told him the truth the night before. 
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But he also believed that these two, so superior to all 
about them, were calculated to attract each other, and 
that they already had a mutual sympathy. That such a 
sympathy and attraction could be blameless, or that it 
could. resist triumphantly any taint of wrong which 
might assail it, he was no more capable of believing 
than if he had been a quadruped. They must be 
watched, just as -everybody in like circumstances must 
be watched. He kept a strict eye even on his wife, 
whose bright contadina style of beauty still shone through 
her fifty-six years. He would have watched his own 
mother if she had been living : perhaps he had watched 
her in years long past. 

Coming in later, he met Mrs. Brandon going out, and 
was a little surprised when that lady stopped most gra- 
ciously to talk with him, instead of contenting herself 
with the excessively polite salutation which had always 
before kept him at a distang^. He rightly conjectured 
that in the loggia scene of the night before she had 
wished herself on the other side of the screen. 

She talked brightly and gayly, and with an air of 
deference to the gentleman's opinions, which flattered 
him in spite of himself ; and, after five minutes, was 
about leaving him, but checked herself, as if something 
had just occurred to her mind. 

" I wonder if I might ask you to deliver a message 
for me ? " she hesitated. " I want to see Miss Conroy, 
who comes to your house to-day, I think. Would you 
be so very kind as to leave word for her ? I am almost 
sure to miss her if I set my donna on the watch ; for I 
do not know at what hour she comes. I am quite 
ashamed to take such a liberty." 

Signor Monaldini reassured the fair trembler. He 
was only too happy to receive a command from her, 
she could not do him a greater favor than in making 
him useful. Miss Conroy should be told without fail. 
" Miss Conroy is an old friend of yours ? " he said 
interrogatively. He was a little curious about his niece's 
instructress. It had seemed to him that, in spite of her 
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modest gravity, she might be a very fascinating woman, 
if she so chose. 

" I knew her when we were young together," replied 
Mrs. Brandon, in a qualifying tone. " I can hardly say 
now that we are friends, though I see her once a 
week, when we talk French. I should say, I have seen 
her once a week. I am afraid I shall have to give 
up the conversations. I have not time for them. Indeed, 
I merely had them in order to assist Miss Conroy ; but I 
doubt if she needs them." 

She spoke with an air of careful reserve, her eyes cast 
down, and her face quite serious. 

"She does not need to earn money?" Monaldini 
asked curiously, wishing to draw out the secret which he 
perceived was hidden here. 

" Oh ! I do not know. I ought not to say that," 
Mrs. Brandon answered immediately, as though fearing 
she had admitted too much. " I really know nothing 
about Miss Conroy's circumstances. I wished her to 
come and live with me, and should have been pleased to 
give her a home for the sake of her company. Since 
she preferred to live alone, I conclude that she must be 
doing very well : that is all. But I am detaining you 
too much." 

She was her smiling self again, and parted from him 
full of compliments. 

Signor Monaldini went thoughtfully upstairs. Who 
and what was this lady, who lived so independently quite 
alone, separated from her friends, refusing a good home, 
which would have cost her nothing, and making a 
pretence of teaching to support herself ? She was scarcely 
a fit companion for his already too independent niece. 
And, now that he thought of it, their lessons never took 
place in the presence of the family. The two were al- 
ways shut up in Camilla's room. 

He talked the matter over with his wife, and they 
concluded that it was a Gordian knot to be cut. They 
could not take the trouble to assure themselves, even 
if assurance were possible. Camilla did not need the 
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readings ; and, if she wished for them, it was always 
possible for her to have a house of her own, where she 
could do as she pleased. 

Signora Monaldini immediately communicated her 
husband's will to his niece. " I hope you won't mind it, 
my "dear," she said very kindly. " You took these 
lessons in the first place chiefly to please the Contessa 
Marini, who said that Miss Conroy was in reduced cir- 
cumstances. She seems to be much better off now. 
And really, my dear, your uncle has spent so much 
money on the palace, that we have to be prudent." 

" Oh ! I will dismiss her, certainly," Camilla replied 
promptly. "I can do very well without the readings." 

" Thanks ! " her aunt said, and kissed her. " And 
now we are going down to see his Excellency's apart- 
ment. I wish that you could go too ; but, as it would be 
very awkward taking the whole family, we have con- 
cluded that your uncle, and I, and Nina, had better go 
to-day, and let you and Carlotta wait for another 
invitation." 

Camilla was scarcely disappointed. She had been 
thinking that it would not be a pleasure for her to 
meet Don Filippo again under the suspicious fire of her 
uncle's eyes. 

At breakfast-time, the three came back, all smiles and 
exclamations about their visit. They had seen such 
beautiful things, collections, antiquities, old family 
silver, rare books, and Venetian glass. And his Excel- 
lency had been very agreeable, and had offered them 
refreshments, which they had declined. 

While they talked, a servant brought in a large basket 
of confections covered over with hot-house flowers, with 
his Excellency's compliments to the Signora Monaldini. 
It was the offering which he would have made her the 
day before, the messenger said, if he had known that it 
was \itx festa. 

The Signora Nina eyed the gift thoughtfully, as it 
stood in the midst of the table. 

" It makes us a little too even," she said. " Remark, 
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mamma, he has taken a glass of wine with us, and he has 
sent you a basket of sweets. He has walked through 
our apartment, without sitting down ; and we have spent 
an hour looking at his. We haven't a sign of a claim 
on him. If he should choose to break quite off now, 
we couldn't find -any thing to complain of." 

"And why should we wish to complain, * Nina?" 
asked her father-in-law, carefully scattering a spoonful 
of grated Parma cheese over the plate of buttered 
macaroni before him. 

She shrugged her shoulders, and put her head a little 
on one side, with that grimace which seems to mean 
so much, but is so impossible to interpret. 

" We do not need him, and he can do us no sort of 
good," continued Signor Monaldini, slowly, measuring 
wine and water into his tumbler in some exact propor- 
tion from which he never varied. 

Camilla, feeling no appetite, was glad to occupy her- 
self with Nina's baby, a little golden-haired boy, who 
trotted about the room while they breakfasted, petted 
now by one, now by another. He was very fair and 
delicate-looking, but masculine from the crown of his 
head to the soles of his feet ; wilful, but in a sweet 
way j daring, enterprising, tough. Indeed, it was alto- 
gether probable that, with the training he was likely to 
receive, he would be less manly as a man than he was 
as a baby. 

Every day, after breakfast and dinner, he was allowed 
as much coffee as could be taken up on a lump of sugar. 
Camilla obtained the privilege of giving it to him, when- 
ever she could \ and since she would not as the others 
did, bargain for a kiss first, with the tempting sugar dis- 
played between her thumb and finger, he had fallen into 
the generous habit of offering her a kiss after the treat. 
To-day he came in a very shy way to her elbow, ^nd 
offered the kiss first ; and she, to humor his pretence, 
gave him the sugar in an equally surreptitious manner. 

" Why, Camilla, he oughtn't to have another ! " said 
Carlotta. " I have already given him one. Little 
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rogfue ! Nina, he should have a tiny slap, to teach him 
not to cheat so." 

But he had scampered off out of reach at the first 
word, and was standing among the geraniums of the 
balcony, his golden head on a level with their scarlet 
flowers, looking like a blossom of another sort. 

" I have ordered the carriage for three o'clock," the 
Signora Nina said to Camilla. ** You will be ready 
then ? " 

A servant announced that Miss Conroy was waiting 
in the ante-room ; and Camilla rose at once, leaving the 
others at the table. But first she went to see what little 
Guido was crying about in the balcony, and found him 
caught somewhat after the manner of Absalom. He had 
wished to have a better view of the court-yard than could 
be obtained by peeping through the iron work, and had 
thrust his sunny head through a scroll in such a manner 
to render it utterly impossible that he should extricate 
himself. 

She ran to release him, leaning over the railing to 
steady and turn the head without doing him harm ; then, 
when he was free, she took him up in her arms, and 
stood there an instant kissing and soothing him. As 
she did so, her eyes dropped by chance to a first-floor 
window at the opposite wing of the palace, and she saw 
Don Filippo there, looking smilingly at her. She smiled 
in return, but drew back quickly, going into the room 
with her-cheeks very red. 

** He. was in absolute danger, Nina," she said, giving 
the child to his mother. " He might break his neck in 
that railing." 

Signor Monaldini called to the servant about leaving 
the room, " Say to Miss Conroy that Mrs. Brandon, the 
lady of the third floor, wishes to see her this afternoon." 

The reading having continued an hour, Camilla found 
herself embarrassed how to explain that it must be the 
the last, and her embarrassment made the matter worse. 
She felt pained, too, as she watched the quick blush which 
rose when her companion understood her meaning. 
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" I am very sorry, dear Miss Conroy," she said hastily. 
"I should have liked to continue. But" — she paused, 
not wishing to say that her uncle had forbidden her — 
" it is not convenient now. It may be that some other 
time I can begin again. In the mean while, I hope to 
meet you occasionally. It would be painful to think 
that I was losing sight of you." 

Miss Conroy murmured with a constrained air that the 
pain would be mutual, and begged the Signorina not to 
give herself any uneasiness about the lessons ; but her 
thoughts seemed elsewhere. 

" Mrs. Brandon told my uncle that she wishes you to 
live with her," Camilla went on, feeling that this one 
really sympathetic acquaintance was clouding unaccount- 
ably. " So I hope to have you near me." 

Miss Conroy looked up in surprise. " How did Mrs. 
Brandon happen to speak of me in that way with the 
Signor Monaldini ? I was not aware that they had any 
but the most ceremonious acquaintance." 

" I really cannot say. I believe they stopped on the 
stairs this morning, to talk about the eclipse ; and one 
thing led to another, I suppose." 

" And, by the way, she wanted to see me," Miss Con- 
roy said, rising rather abruptly. " Addio, Signorina." 

" It is not addio : it is a rivederla^^ Camilla said, and 
offered her hand. She was rather hurt at the idea that 
« her visitor did not care much about this parting, and was 
hurrying away thus indifferently. But at the door Miss 
Conroy turned and kissed her. " A rivederia, my beau- 
tiful Princess 1" she said, and in another minute was 
gone. 

She hurried upstairs, with eyes alight and an expres- 
sion of determination in her face. 

"You wanted to see me?" she said, going into the 
room where Mrs. Brandon sat writing letters, a large 
white silk handkerchief tied closely round her throat, 
and a shawl over her shoulders. 

She looked up with a start and a little cough as her 
friend entered. " Oh ! yes, my dear. Do come in, and 
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let Teresa shut the door. I have caught such a cold ! 
The Lord grant I may not have fever ! Would you be- 
lieve that Teresa left the window of the dining-room open 
last night, the very room next my bedroom, and I never 
knew it till this morning ! I woke quite hoarse." 

" What did you want to see me about ? " asked the 
other, standing with her hands on the back of a chair. 

" Do sit down ! I want to talk with you a little while. 
Take off your bonnet, and we will have a cup of tea by 
and by." Mrs. Brandon rose, and attempted to remove 
her friend's hat. 

Miss Conroy put the hands away decisively. " I can- 
not stay a moment," she said. " Please tell me why you 
sent for me." 

Mrs. Brandon changed countenance slightly. What 
she had to say was to have been well seasoned with 
caresses and compliments. She had arranged to do it 
in that manner ; and it was not a piece of information 
to give bluntly. 

" I will not say a word to you while you stand," she 
protested. " There, that is right ! Take an easy-chair. 
Do you know, I saw a friend of yours last night. I went 
up into Von Klenze's loggia^ and she had Carlisle the 
sculptor there. He said he had been to see you." 

Miss Conroy felt a new uneasiness. She liked this 
man, and had wished to become better acquainted with 
him. " Was that what you were going to tell me ? " she 
asked. 

" Oh 1 by the way," the other said, appearing not to 
notice the question, " I shall not have time to have the 
French conversation this week, I have so many letters to 
write. Perhaps we had better let them go for a few 
weeks. What with moving, and all, I have left a number 
of things undone which I must attend to now." 

" Perhaps you do not care about any more conversa- 
tions ? " Miss Conroy said quietly. 

" Well, not just at present ; but later, perhaps. I quite 
enjoy them, and I 'm afraid I shall never get you into the 
house without them, you naughty girl ! But, reall^^t.VN& 
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pittance I give you is so small that I am ashamed of it ; 
only you know that I cannot afford any more. It costs 
so much to live." 

" Clara," said the other, in a voice which had grown 
faint and appealing all at once, as if she felt herself sud- 
denly ill, " you know I like to be told things clearly. It 
might make a difference. Won't you please tell me, 
in a word, if the lessons are at an end ? " 

" I Ve told you that I am sorry, my dear," Mrs. Bran- 
don began ; but the other stopped her. 

" Enough ! And now may I ask you what you said 
of me this morning to Signor Monaldini ? " 

" Why ! I asked him to tell you that I wished to see 
you. What else ? " 

" How did you manage to tell him that you had asked 
me to live with you ? " Miss Conroy asked. She had 
found voice again, and was looking at her companion as 
a judge may look at a criminal at the bar. 

Mrs. Brandon colored. " How very strangely you ^re 
behaving this afternoon, Helen ! " she exclaimed an- 
grily. " I really could not give an account of all I said 
to Signor Monaldini, and I would not, if I could. I 
happened to mention having invited you, I suppose. 
Who knows how things come into a conversation 1" 

Miss Conroy rose from her seat, and stood behind the 
chair, leaning on the back of it. " Do you know what the 
effect of that same conversation has been ? " she asked. 

Mrs. Brandon looked up, unmistakably startled and 
inquiring. 

" The Signorina Camilla has told me, evidently at her 
uncle's command, that she cannot have any more Eng- 
lish readings." 

" I knew nothing of it I I had nothing to do with it I " 
was the quick response. 

Miss Conroy went on as if the other had not spoken. 

" Let us understand each other fully, Clara, or, rather, 
let me assure you that I understand you fully, — better, 
perhaps, than you understand yourself. Ever since my 
misfortunes, you have been to me a subtile and cruel 
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enemy. You were always jealous of me ; but you are 
too worldly-wise to attack the strong and prosperous, 
even secretly. The moment I began to lose power and 
influence, — having lost money, — this jealousy broke out 
in a desire, amounting to a frenzy, to trample me down 
completely. You never talked with me ten minutes with- 
out betraying that desire. Sometimes I have looked at 
you with a kind of terrified astonishment, as I would 
have looked at a poisonous reptile which persisted in 
following me about. These mean passions do make 
reptiles of people, and never more so than when those 
who cherish them veil their wickedness under the deli- 
cacies of polite life, and seek to persuade themselves, 
even, that they are doing no harm. Listen to the plain 
truth from me. You never hear me praised without a 
feeling of bitterness j you never see me have a friend 
without a desire to deprive me of him ; you study to say 
things of me, without convicting yourself of slander, or 
even of uncharitableness, which shall have for me all the 
effects of slander ; and you manage, without uttering a 
plainly-worded lie, if you can help it, to convey the most 
utter and damaging falsehoods concerning me. The more 
I lose, the more you seek to make me lose. You are 
like a person trampling out a fire : every spark you see 
makes you furious. You were angry because I defended 
Camilla de Montserrat to you, and here is your revenge. 
Unable to turn me against her, you have sought to turn 
her family against me, and to deprive me of the help 
which their money was to me. You have succeeded. 
You were angry, also, that I dared speak independently 
to you j and here is your revenge for that : you deprive 
me of the pittance I earned in coming to you. Clara 
Brandon, you call yourself a lady and a Christian ; and 
you even try to believe that you are both. Look at 
yourself ! Where has been your honor or your compas- 
sion toward me ? Strip aside the veil you have woven 
even before your own eyes, and tell me what other 
results could flow from your half-truths and insinuations 
but a ruinous one ! Shame on you 1 You are cieaVvftx. 
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Christian nor lady, but only a fair deception ! I have 
done with you ! I shall never recognize you again 1 
But beware ! God is just ; and the torments and injuries 
you have inflicted on me will have a bitter expiation. 
Do not imagine that they are small, because you may 
not see them all ; and do not imagine that a prayer or 
two, or a slight sorrow, is going to atone. It will be 
torment for torment. In this moment, I appeal to the 
just God against you I A nature like yours — a mix- 
ture of the bloodhound and the serpent, hidden under 
the semblance of a fair woman — I cannot cope with. 
But He can, and He will I " 

She spoke rapidly, her voice a little tremulous, but 
not with weakness, her eyes fixed on the pale and 
cowering woman before her; and when she had ended 
she turned quickly, and left the room and the house. 

Mrs. Brandon burst into tears the moment the door 
closed ; because she had been so abused, she said to 
herself. That she was frightened, that she was Humili- 
ated, conscience-stricken, and terribly ashamed, she 
would not own. She had been abused, insulted, cruelly 
misunderstood. Yet, even with all these complaints 
forming themselves in her mind, she did not dare har- 
bor a harsh or accusing thought of the woman who had 
stood there and judged her. A small voice faintly heard 
from under the debris of her ruined nature forbade it. 
Poor dear Helen was so uncompromising, she sobbed. 

And then, amid her tears and tremors, she began to 
build up again over her stifled conscience the fabric so 
lately demolished, — lie mosaicked carefully to lie, ex- 
cuses here and excuses there, to close every chink, and 
to weave, spider-like, before her spiritual eyes, the fine 
web which should catch every truth that dared buzz in 
their direction. Lastly, she wrote a very plaintive and 
pious note to her dear Helen, telling her that she for- 
gave her, but could not possibly see her again. 

" My nerves are too delicate to bear such a shock as 
this extraordinary attack of yours has been to me 1 " she 
concluded. " You have made me quite ill." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE IDEAL VS, THE PRACTICAL. 

WHEN the Signora Nina and Camilla entered the 
carriage to drive out to the Ostrian catacomb, 
the September day was just at that point when the heat, 
which in Rome still maintains its sway for three or four 
noon hours, begins to feel the freschetto of evening. 
There was a light breeze coming and going, and the 
shadows were cool. Somewhere, not far outside, rains 
had been falling ; and a few light feathers of cloud in 
the deep blue showed that rain was approaching. The 
Italian sky never puts a feather in its cap for nothing. 
It is always a warlike sign. 

The two drove over the rattling street toward Porta 
Pia^ Nina chatting gayly, and seeming not to notice her 
companion's clouded face; and, when they had passed 
the gate, Camilla brightened too. The wider sky, the 
view of those beautiful mountains, and the exhilarating 
air cheered her. And, after all, her trouble, though 
great in itself, sprang from causes which she chose to 
despise. It was a wrong to the scene and to their 
errand to entertain such thoughts when nobler ones were 
everywhere suggested. 

At the gate of a vigna just beyond the basilica of 
St. Agnes, Monsignor Paladino awaited them ; and, 
just inside, they could see the door leading into the 
catacomb, around which lounged several guides ready 
to be engaged. There were a good many people 
on the road, coming and going, though the hour for a 
crowd would be later. The interest in catacombs was 
reviving, and the discoveries recently made in this were 
notable. Ladies, gentlemen, and clergymen passed 
singly or in groups ; a file of scavWVio\i^^ Q»^v«Naxw 
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Students were coming up out of the earth, their 
brilliant color making a broad contrasting line across 
the browns and dark-greens of the landscape. The 
procession of Propaganda students was approaching 
the gate of the vineyard, coming from the city, — every 
nation represented among them, from the fair-skinned 
American of the United States to the black-faced little 
Ethiopian, marching sturdily in his black toga, scarlet 
sash, and broad-brimmed hat. The ladies had passed 
still another procession on their way, — the school of 
noble Roman boys \ each one, down to the merest mite, 
in full dress, with tall hats, white vests, and dress-coats 
whose tails beat almost against their little heels. " You 
are just in time," their guide said, "for there are not 
many here ; and Monsignor C. will accompany us in our 
examination. The vineyard is his, you know \ and it is 
he who has made the most important excavations, and 
who illuminates the catacomb to-day. Indeed, we have 
him to thank for nearly all the discoveries effected. 
Young Armellini, the archaeologist, who discovered the 
inscription in the tribune of the Basilica, and De Rossi, 
and Father Secchi, are here also. We shall not want 
for information." 

From the door, a flight of stone stairs led down, and 
a large cord of fragrant green set with flowers served 
as a rail. Lamps hung at intervals ; and both flowery 
cord and lamps were continued in the long gallery, 
which they presently reached. There was a smell of 
fresh earth, and of flowers, which were lavished every- 
where ; and amid them lay, to right and left, the ancient 
skeletons in their ancient graves. They reached the 
basilica, unique among the catacombs, with its episcopal 
chair hewn out of the tufa^ and the pillar opposite for 
the reception of a sacred lamp. An altar, beautifully 
dressed, had been erected in the tribune ; and wreaths, 
bouquets, and lamps were everywhere. Here, too, as in 
all the galleries, the festa sprinkling of tiny green sprigs 
on the earthen floor made a fine perfume in the air. 
The monsignor of the vineyard pointed out to them the 
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dim red letters running over the ancient stucco orna- 
ments of the tribune vault. This was the crowning 
discovery, which proved the basilica to be that pre- 
viously discovered nearly three hundred years before by 
Bosio, who crawled in through the then obstructed pass- 
ages on his face, and described afterward this very red 
lettering, — lettering which he was unable to decipher, 
but in which the sharper eyes of the modern archaeolo- 
gist had found record that the crypt was sacred to the 
memories of St. Peter and St. Emerentiana. 

" I am quite ashamed to be so ignorant of such 
things," the Signora Nina said to Monsignor Paladino. 
"A Christian ought to be better informed. I really 
know nothing." 

He immediately began a learned explanation, quoting 
various antique and disconnected authorities, all point- 
ing to and concentrating their rays at this spot, and 
proving beyond a doubt its claim to primitive Christian 
glory. The names inscribed, of the time of Claudius, 
the simple apostolical wording of the epitaphs, the 
thousand and one proofs known only to the learned, 
were cited by him. Camilla listened but with half her 
mind to all this. She was occupied with the thought 
that here, in the bowels of the earth, men had delved 
and hewn out a place where they might pray in peace 
when they felt the sword of the persecutor in every ray 
of the upper sunshine; and that, finally, they had been 
laid here in death, in order that they might sleep in 
peace, waiting for the resurrection. Here young Saint 
Kinerentiana, murdered by the Pagan crowd, whom she 
had dared to reprove, had been laid in the soft cool 
dark, while her soul sprang on wings of fire into the 
eternal day. Here St. Peter^s self had trod, along the 
gallery, in at the arched door, under this very vault ! His 
feet had impressed the very earth on which she stood, — 
St. Peter, the companion of Christ, the crowned with fire, 
the crucified ! Ages had sifted in their soil with intent 
to obliterate, and had preserved, while hiding. Learned 
men had gathered scraps of its history, knowlu^\NQ!<K- 
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ing of itself, and had doubted, and become confused ; 
while it slept in darkness, with its precious records 
pressed close to the bosom of the earth it sancti- 
fied. Glimpses of it had been given to one age, to 
be hidden from another. And, at last, it had been 
granted to this century to uncover again its concealed 
galleries and crypts and chapels, to look at the bones 
of its dead, and to read the names of its occupants in 
ages which were gone. And why? For what purpose . 
was this uncovering of the soul of the past, if not to 
reprove the soul of the present with its little faith ? ; 
The earth opened its wound to the eyes of unbelief, as ' 
the Lord had uncovered his side to the finger of St. 
Thomas. 

Camilla de Montserrat was of an exalted tempera- 
ment, sensitive to sublime ideas, and capable of sublime 
actions. Held down to meannesses, she was like ^ 
caged eagle, which pines and sickens, but never recon- 
ciles itself to the bars. She was not of a nature which 
can become accustomed to captivity : it irritated he} 
every day more and more, with an irritation which le< 
to madness. She could bear poverty or the slights c' 
the hydra-headed world, which she was learning f 
despise ; but some sympathy she must have, and bot' 
her body and her soul must feel the pure air blowm 
over them. In her father's studio and in her mother, 
salon^ there had always been an atmosphere of beaut ^ 
and a conversation and society which lifted thoug ^ 
above the surrounding walls ; and the sudden chan; ^ 
to a perfectly worldly circle, where money and soc jj 
honors seemed to be the only things sought aft ^ 
suffocated her. Still more, to find herself bid and b ^. 
gained for, when her training had taught her t' ^ 
marriage was something into which no consideration! ^ 
money should enter, and to be openly accused by c( ^ 
parative strangers of things which her own parr ^ 
would not have dreamed of suspecting, — these ^ 

rages passed the bounds of indignation, and bee* ^ 
to her almost incredible. * 
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She welcomed, then, with joyful relief any thing 
which suggested high thoughts, and any person who 
seemed to her possessed of a noble nature, and gladly 
forgot all that was offensive in her daily life. 

They left the more notable and illuminated places, 
and walked through twilight galleries, where far away 
beyond spaces of dark, which they could not pass, 
burned in the distance a single lamp small as a star. 
They might easily have fancied that some antique fre- 
quenter of this retreat had survived the ages, and that 
later times had surprised him there, praying, and uncon- 
scious of the passage of centuries which had flowed un- 
heard by him over the surface of the earth. Or perhaps 
some angel had been left on guard there to confront the 
new days flowing in, and show how heaven cherished its 
martyrs. The air was cool and soft, the people they met 
spoke in whispers, wild picturesque lights were cast by 
the cerini carried in less illuminated galleries. Skele- 
tons glimmered faintly beside them as they walked 
along ; now and then they passed choked-up passages, 
where excavations were only begun, leading — who could 
guess to what new woifder ? They saw small chambers 
beautifully painted, walls and ceiling, where all the 
dead of certain families had been gathered ; and they 
passed single tombs which were still sealed, their dead 
inviolate. 

When the party came up to daylight, it was sunset, 
and all the fair world with the sky above it was of a 
still and splendid gold. 

"It is a pity to go back so soon," Camilla said. 
"At our palace, the sun has already set, and the lamps 
are lighted. Here it is all radiant." 

Monsignor Paladino proposed that they should walk 
a little farther back in the vigna^ and see some remains 
of an ancient house which had been excavated there. 

" You two can do so," the Signora Nina said. " I 
should like, if you permit, to make a call in the house 
yonder, and will soon come back for you." 

Camilla walked slowly over the grass with Mows^v^^x 
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Paladino, content to have him for a companion. Her 
mind was elastic and dilated, her heart tranquil. She 
wished to speak seriously. 

" What a beautiful thing is goodness ! " she said, look- 
ing off to the rosy Sabines, as if to the hills " whence 
help Cometh." " How beautiful are courage, patience, 
faith, and charity ! Why is there nothing in these 
days for which to die, or to suffer nobly ? I may mis- 
take, may be ignorant ; but it seems to me an age of 
compromises, and that the terrible hates, which in the 
old time were offset by the heroic loves, have given 
place to spites which contend with subtilities. I look 
about for heroes and heroines, and I do not find them. 
I would like to be heroic, if I had the chance." 

" One can be heroic in small things, my dear Signo- 
rina," the prelate answered. 

" Yes, when the small things are good," she replied, 
"when they lead to something. But there is virtue 
also in resistance, as well as in submission. I would 
like to do something great." 

"To please yourself, and make the world stare, or to 
please God ? " asked Monsignor Paladino. 

She considered a moment. " It certainly would not 
be to make the world stare," she said. " I should be 
content to have one or two persons look, and be pleased. 
I think I should want to please God, because I want to 
use all the powers He has given me to use. I could 
not content myself thoroughly without pleasing Him ; 
and I could not please Him except in something which 
would please me to the top of my soul. If I had a mis- 
taken wish for any thing, I should hope that He would 
snatch it away from me ; and, when He did so, I would 
not complain. I should understand. I know how to 
wait, when it is love which keeps me waiting. It is the 
waiting on hate which I cannot bear." 

** It may be that while hate sits on the throne and 
seems to command you, love is the power behind the 
throne which bids you wait," her companion said. " But 
for what do you wait ? " 
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" For something to do," she said, — " for something 
worth doing." 

" What do you want to do ? " he pursued. 

** Enjoy life, and use life, and help others to do the 
same," she said quickly. 

" And can you not do this where you are ? " 

*' No. I am good for nothing to any one, and am 
tormented myself. I cannot devote myself to study, 
nor to art: that would be considered an affectation, 
and prohibited. I canno.t devote myself to charity ; for 
I am not permitted to visit the sick, nor instruct the 
ignorant. I cannot go to them, and they would not be 
allowed to come to me. I cannot freely enjoy music 
and sculpture and painting and nature ; for I can go 
only where some suitable escort is at liberty to accom- 
pany me. My view of the eclipse last night and my 
visit here to-day are eras in my Roman life." 

" The life of an unmarried lady with us is necessarily 
much restricted," Monsignor said, content to have reached 
this point. " When you are married, it will all be differ- 
ent. You can then enjoy art and nature, and satisfy 
your conscience with charitable works." 

" But if I should never marry ! " she exclaimed. " A 
woman ought not to waste all the years which precede 
her marriage. Cousin Carlotta is nearly forty, and she 
passes her life waiting and biting her nails. She thinks 
it the proper thing to do, but she suffers while she sub- 
mits. I do not think it the proper thing to do, and* 
I suffer and protest." 

" But you will marry, surely," urged her companion. 

" It is not sure," she said. " But, in the mean time, 
what am I to do ? It is a waiting for a husband. All 
resolves itself into that." 

" And why do you not marry now, Signorina ? For 
whom are you waiting ? " 

They stopped at a barrier, and stood facing the west, 
which was all ablaze with gold, so that not a grass-blade 
nor drop of water nor rough stone but caught its ray. 
Camilla answered shyly, and with a little coldtiess^^ " 1 
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am waiting for the man who shall be possessed of such 
a character as to make me not only willing, but wishful, 
to be his wife." 

" My child," said the priest, more earnestly and with a 
certain sadness, "you are looking for a vision which you 
wil* never find in this life. I do not wish to discourage 
you : all our aspirations and hopes will be realized, and 
more than realized, but not here. It is better for you 
to take the results of the experience of others, be con- 
tent to accept life and all its associations as they 
are, and wait patiently for the perfect life hereafter." 

** Very well, then, if it must be so," she said. " I can 
live without marrying. But, all the more, I cannot 
live without something worthy to employ my time and 
thoughts." 

Monsignor was somewhat mortified at finding him- 
self so answered, when he had just laboriously reached 
the point at which he aimed. His response, therefore, 
had a tone of decision which was not without a slight 
touch of impatience. 

"This freedom which you desire you can have only 
as a wife," he said ; "and it is better to'lay aside these 
visions of an ideal union, and content yourself with 
some suitable man, who will be devoted to you, and give 
you the power of doing good and of enjoying life at the 
same time." 

" To whom do you refer ? " Camilla asked coldly, a 
sudden suspicion darting through her mind. 

" Why do you not take the Count di San Claudio ? " 
he continued. 

She paused a moment before answering. This, then, 
was what it all meant, — the drive, the proposed walk, 
and Nina's visit ! San Claudio had begun another siege, 
and Monsignor had been employed to summon her to 
surrender. A refusal would be the signal for attack. 
She understood, too, the unusual affection of her aunt, 
and saw in the insulting inquisition which her uncle had 
made the night before, a strategic movement, no less 
than a suspicion. 
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" I shall never marry the Count di San Claudio," she 
said briefly. 

"But, Signorina," her companion began. 

She raised her hand quickly with an imperative gesture. 
" Do me the favor to speak no more on the subject. It 
is disagreeable to me ; and nothing can be said which 
will induce me to change my resolution. When I re- 
fused him before, I permitted myself to be tried with 
every possible argument. I have dismissed the subject 
finally." 

'*And you accept the consequences?" Monsignor 
said, looking at her attentively. 

" I accept the consequences, without knowing even 
what they may be." 

" Your family will be still more displeased with you, 
your liberty still more restricted." 

" I do not doubt it," she replied. 

They were silent a minute ; and the prelate saw that 
under the firmness of Camilla's face were both pain 
and discouragement. She looked away from the earth ; 
and her dark eyes, filled with tears, searched the sky. 
She seemed to have half forgotten his presence, and to 
be studying anxiously some problem. 

He felt almost ashamed of his mission ; although many 
years of careful walking on the narrow plank which sepa.- 
rates worldliness from heavenliness, and much scrupulous 
and painful study as to how he should lift the right hand 
clean to God, yet with the left hand touch kindly the hand 
of Mammon, had brought him to believe that such advice 
as he had given was really the best under the circum- 
stances. An uncompromising virtue and nobleness, while 
he believed it to be impracticable, still dazzled his eyes, 
and thrilled in his ears, like martial music from a battle- 
field to which he had no call. The best he could do 
was to nurse. and console kindly the wounded who were 
brought out of the fray ; and he nursed and consoled 
the wounded of both sides. He would have chosen, 
perhaps, another place as the scene of his conversation 
with Camilla, if he had thought it possible that^ insteadL 
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of feeling the artistic interest of the Christian dilettante, 
she would draw direct moral conclusions for the pre- 
sent. There is no sort of Christian minister but is con- 
scious of an awkward moment when suddenly required 
to follow the example of the Apostles. Monsignor Pala- 
dino honored and worshipped the saints, and imitated 
their example up to a certain point ; but, for more, — he 
would have shrugged his shoulders. It is one of those 
things one does not argue about. Come si fa? 

Camilla's swimming eyes dropped on his with the 
shock of all her soul in them. They made him start. 
" Your mission is charity," she said, with a soft passion 
in her swift speaking. ** You are vowed and bound to 
charity. Help and advise me honestly, then ; and, inas- 
much as you shall do good to me, you will do it to Him 
whose helpless child 1 am. You must see, Monsignore, 
that I cannot live with my uncle's family any longer in 
peace. But what can I do ? I have no money, and I 
must support myself. I can do so, as mamma did, by 
teaching languages. Every one says I have a talent for 
languages, and I can read perfectly, and speak fairly, 
I think, in five. Spanish was papa's language, Italian 
mamma's ; and they both made me practise well. After 
all my studies, we spent a year in Germany ; and, of 
course, nearly all my life has been passed in France. 
Miss Conroy says that my English is uncommonly good. 
Now, I can do nothing without some friend to recom- 
mend me ; and some person must undertake to talk to 
my uncle, and induce him to allow me to leave without 
incurring his enmity. I think I know a respectable lady 
with whom I could live ; and if I had just a little money 
to begin with, and some person of influence, of whom 
you must know many, Monsignore, would be in some 
sort my sponsor, and let me name her as a reference, 
the whole could be arranged." 

She looked at him breathlessly, awaiting his answer. 

He was aghast. To take on his own shoulders the 
responsibility of the career of a beautiful girl flying in 
the face of her relatives, and insisting on earning her 
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own bread in single blessedness, rather than accept a 
rich and noble husband! — the girl was mad! With 
the most perfect unconsciousness, she was asking him 
to bring upon himself a storm of disapprobation in which 
would not be heard a single excusing voice. 

"My dear child," he exclaimed, '* there isn't a lady 
of my acquaintance who would approve such a plan, and 
who would not insist that you should marry San Claudio. 
The thing is impossible. You are too young to be so 
independent. Ladies would neither like to learn of you 
themselves, nor would they intrust their daughters to 
your teaching. Of course, you could not with propriety 
instruct gentlemen. Stay where you are, at least for a 
while, and try to bear what you must, since you will 
not marry as they wish. But do not rush headlong on 
destruction. Nothing is more fatal than for a young 
woman to leave the protection of her relatives. The 
independence which is tolerated in foreigners would not 
be countenanced for a moment in one of our own." 

" Would you not let me speak to one of these ladies ? " 
she asked gently. " Would you not select the one who 
is most charitable and generous of heart, one who has, 
perhaps, been very unhappy in her own marriage, and 
tell her who I am, and ask her to let me talk with her a 
little while, and explain my own story ? " 

" I beg you not to ask such a thing of me ! " the terri- 
fied adviser cried. " Your uncle never would forgive 
me, and the lady would say that I should have given 
you better advice." 

Camilla drew around her the light mantle she wore. 
"I must beg your pardon for having troubled you so 
much with my affairs," she said with a very grand air. 
" My excuse must be that / did not bring up this sub- 
ject. And now shall we go ? I see that Nina is coming 
out of the door yonder." 

She walked quietly by his side, her eyes sparkling, her 
cheeks very red. When they passed the catacomb, she 
pointed to it, and said with a smile at her companion 
which was full of scorn, " What imprudent, unpractical 
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people they were, Monsignorel How they must have 
outraged the proprieties of their time, and refused the 
good advice of their friends ! " 

He was silent a moment, feeling that she was unjust 
to him. But, when they were about meeting the Signora 
Nina, he said hastily : "You would have me sacrifice my- 
self, without doing any good to you. You are unjust 
and unreasonable. It is very probable that you have 
more courage and nobleness than I, but I certainly have 
more experience than you ; and I am too wise to waste 
effort." I 

The Signora Nina was full of airy talk; but she found 
a chance to give Monsignore an inquiring look and tj 
utter a low-toned, " Well ? " 

** Wait I " was all he said, and concealed his dis)- 
turbed face from her in a low bow. 

"I think you should go home and dine with us," sl(ie 
said, impatient to have an opportunity to question hii 

He thanked her, explaining that he had come out wif.th 
a friend who was waiting for him, but promised to sjee 
the family soon. \ 

The friend who was waiting for him was none otl"Mer 
than the Count di San Claudio, who for half an hour iF^iad 
been driving in a hired cab to and fro in the road f^^oni 
the bridge to the vigna, watching the figures standing tH?nere 
against the sunset sky, and leaning well back to keep h^Min- 
self out of sight. Monsignor Paladino had, in fact, b^^en 
employed by both parties on the same errand, but rPiad 
not thought it necessary to say so to either. % 

" Well ? " said the Count, eagerly, in his turn, when^the 
prelate took his seat in the cab. ^'1 

Monsignor sighed. He was in the painful po^'Jjition 
of a man who has pleased nobody, and himself le^'^st of 
all. ** I have tried what I could, and failed," he P^said. 
** There is no hope for you." j 

The Count's face blackened. " She does not feeF« sure 
that I would have offered again ? " he asked. ^^ 

"She knows nothing," was the reply. "Yoi^* may 
trust to my discretion." M 
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"And now, my dear Monsignore," said the Count, 
" will you give me your congratulations on my marriage 
with the Signorina Carlotta ? " 

Monsignor Paladino stared in astonishment. 

" You do not believe me ? " said the other, with a dis- 
agreeable smile. " I assure you that I mean to ask an 
interview with her father this evening, at nine ; and if 
you should drop into Casa Monaldini at ten, the whole 
family will rush into your arms with the glorious news. 
Do you think the fair Carlotta will refuse me ? " 

Monsignore's eyes sparkled with delight at this un- 
expected solution of the difficulty ; but the exceedingly 
unpleasant expression of his companion's face tempered 
somewhat the exuberance of his intended congratu- 
lations. 

Meantime, the Signora Nina was trying to read in her 
companion's countenance the result of the interview, and 
fancied that she detected in its somewhat raised expres- 
sion the pride of one who is pleased with a persistent 
and flattering homage. Camilla's eyes and cheeks were 
bright, her head high, and her lips slightly smiling. It 
is sometimes not easy to distinguish between the excite- 
ment of triumph and that of desperation. 

Night had fallen when they reached the city, and the 
streets were lighted. A bright lamp stood before their 
own portone when they reached it, and his Excellency's 
carriage was waiting at the foot of the stairs, when they 
drove in. The coachman would have drawn back to 
give place to them, but that his Excellency was at that 
moment descending the stairs. He was in evening 
dress, and his breast glittered with decorations. A 
slight smile touched lightly his finely moulded lips with- 
out parting them. He carried his hat in his hand. 

It was only when stepping into his own carriage that 
he perceived that another was waiting to draw up ; and, 
as they passed, he leaned forward to see who was in it. 
His eyes encountered those of Camilla, fixed upon him 
in pleased admiration. There was a hasty bow and 
smile in return, and they lost sight of each other. 
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" If he were only free ! " thought the Signora Nina. 
" If he were only free, what a chance it would be for 
her ! I believe, after all, that she is his princess!" 

The two were received with the utmost cordiality by 
the family ; but Camilla did not fail to notice the 
questioning looks which passed between them and 
Nina. She felt strained and dizzy, and unable to bear 
the possible result of the visit which Monsignor Pala- 
dino was to make later in the evening. 

Her head ached, she told her aunt, and she did not want 
any dinner, unless, maybe, a cup of broth. She would 
like to go to bed. 

" You have fever," her aunt said, taking her hand. 
" You must have got a chill. Your hand is quite hot." 

But Camilla protested that it was nothing which 
a little rest would not cure, and finally made her 
escape. 



CHAPTER X. 



AN AIRY ACQUAINTANCE. 

CAMILLA'S headache was no pretence ; and she 
was, in fact, suffering from more than headache. 
The shock of grief caused by the death of her mother, 
followed by the long distaste of uncongenial associa- 
tions, and the cruel uncertainty of her present position 
and of her future, were telling severely upon her health. 
Hers was one of those rich and ardent, yet delicate 
constitutions that reminds one of some tropical flower, 
which springs with sudden and rapid growth to a stately 
height, and hangs the superb beauty of its blossom 
above the heads of low-growing, yet longer-lived plants, 
but which, lacking rain and dew, fades and disappears 
in an hour. The spirit of her sensitive organization 
seemed held to earth by a medium as frail as a thing 
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of dew and color. She was a person to die without a 
disease. 

" How much more unhappy should I be if I had not 
met Don FilippK) ! " she thought when alone. " To know 
that such a man exists is like water in the desert. It 
gives me something refreshing to think of." 

Camilla was learning what physical harm mental 
trouble could do, and how necessary it is to put away 
disagreeable thoughts, when nothing is to be gained 
by dwelling on them. 

She lay musing quietly in the dark, such dark as 
might be with a full moon beginning to touch with its 
rising beams the side of the open window. She thought 
of the help and cheer which can be extracted from a look ; 
how if there were hard and painful work to be done, 
and some one, strong, noble, and wise, should but 
smile and say to her now and then, ** Courage 1 " she 
could accomplish the work cheerfully and without other 
help. She thought that if such a person would now and 
then whisper, " Suffer with patience the annoyances of 
your life, be true to your convictions, true to yourself," 
she could bear all buoyantly, as if winged to float over 
trouble. The memory of such words would stand guard 
at her ears, making a music above which no cruel and 
discordant speech could be heard, and that smile would 
dazzle her eyes so that they should not be aware of 
frowns on other faces. Moreover, soothed by that 
peaceful brightness, she could pity others less happy, 
with an inexhaustible compassion. " The earth blossoms 
and bears fruit because the sun shines on it," she mur- 
mured, looking out through the window from where she 
lay. " And then the moon comes, like a memory, and 
the earth rests from receiving, and enjoys what it has 
received. The little brightnesses we throw to others, 
and catch from them, have their second light, which 
gives even greater pleasure, perhaps ; and it takes but 
little to keep us happy. Only to be left alone on such 
an evening as this is delightful." 

The moonlight was creeping toward her it\ ^ vccw'^i^^'Ca. 
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silver wave, but the moon was as yet invisible. It stole over 
the flowers of the carpet, and they seemed to rise and 
blossom ; it touched the cords and tassels of the cur- 
tains, and frosted them with a misty white ; it crept into 
a chair, and left it draped for a princess. And, then, 
Camilla's eyes, fixed on the square of sky visible over 
the roofs, were dazzled, though not by the moon's self; 
and, looking for the light's source, she saw the moon in 
her dressing-glass, full, golden, and laughing. 

" Favorisca I " she said. 

But the bright apparition paled, sobered, and softly 
and slowly withdrew. And, when it had vanished from 
the mirror, she glanced again at the window, and saw in 
the sky an immense swan of whitest little feathery cloud- 
lets, just touching each other, with graceful neck bent 
back ; and it carried the moon in its mouth, as if it had 
just made a plunge in the blue ether, and brought up a 
strange jewel from the bottom. Then, still holding its 
prize, it faded, without changing shape, dissolved into 
the blue, and there was nothing left but the moon. 

A maid knocked at the door to know if the Signorina 
wanted any thing, and, being invited to enter, came to 
the bedside. 

" It is nothing but the weather, Signorina," she said, 
coaxingly. " Even I feel disturbed. My nerves have 
been pulling hard all day." 

" Poor Betta ! " Camilla said. " When my nerves 
pull, I go to bed, and have you to wait on me ; but you 
must always be on foot and working." 

'•'' Pazienza r^ sighed Betta. "What is one to do? 
Besides, Signorina, when ladies lie still, they can think 
beautiful things ; but when the poor go to bed and are 
idle^ they can only remember sorrow. It is better for 
us to work. I am not sick, though. Only, in this sort 
of weather, with eclipses and winds and clouds, I feel 
as if I were stroked the wrong way of the cloth." 

" To me the weather seems perfect," Camilla said, 
smiling. " I have only seen one little cloud there," 
pointing to the sky. 
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" Oh, you shouldn't point at a cloud 1 " Betta ex- 
claimed. 

** And why not, pray ? " 

" I don't know," the woman replied. " People in the 
country believe that if you point at a cloud it will come 
back in a tempest, and destroy your grain and vines." 

Camilla was interested. " Indeed ! I did not know 
that clouds were so ill-natured 1 " 

" Yes, Signorina. They say that clouds are demons 
which carry the hail in great sacks, and shake it down 
over the vineyards." 

" Well, then, Betta, we can console ourselves for not 
having vineyards. Property is a great trouble, what with 
men and demons." 

The woman put her head a little on one side, half 
sorrowful, half deprecating. " But, Signorina /«/«," she 
said, " I have a little something al sole" 

" What 1 you have a vigna ? " Camilla asked in sur- 
prise. 

" A little affair," was the answer, accompanied by a 
mournful shrug. 

" You have, perhaps, money in the bank ? " was the 
next question. 

Another shrug, and the reply rather unwillingly given. 
"Well, not much." 

" Three thousand scudi ? " 

"Oh, no, Signorina !" Betta replied unguardedly. "I 
have only two thousand." 

The penniless lady regarded for a moment in dis- 
pleased silence the shabby proprietress who had enough 
to live upon in comfort all her life, yet who received 
charity as if she had been a beggar. She recollected to 
have many a time denied herself something in order to 
give a little money to Betta, whom she believed • to be 
poor. Betta knew that she was poor, yet took her 
money. 

"You need not stay," she said coldly. "I do not 
need any thing." 

As she departed, the door opened to give admittatvcA. 
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to the Signora Monaldini, who also had come to make 
inquiries for the health of her niece. She seemed ner- 
vous and anxious about something else, and her ques- 
tions were asked in the tone of one who is indifferent 
to the answer. 

** The oddest thing has occurred," she said presently, 
speaking the thought jn her mind. " The Count di San 
Claudio has asked to see your uncle in private, and is 
now shut up with him. I cannot imagine what he 
wants. Can you ? " She looked keenly at her niece. 

" I can imagine a hundred things which he might 
want," Camilla said quietly, but with a sinking heart. 
** Perhaps he wishes to borrow money." 

" Nonsense ! " exclaimed her aunt impatiently. 

She was silent for a little while, and seemed listening. 
Presently, hearing a distant door shut, she started up. 
" He is going away," she said, and ran out in haste to 
learn what had occurred. 

Camilla composed herself to slumber. The morning 
would bring a storm, but meanwhile a few hours of 
peace were hers. She would not anticipate the evil 
hour. Then, just as she was dropping asleep, a bright, 
sweet thought came to her, as if from outside. Could 
not she tell her story to Don Filippo, and ask him to 
interest some lady in her plans ?' He was strong and 
kind, and she believed that he wished her well. This 
thought shone upon her mind a moment, as the moon 
had shone into her eyes just before. Then it withdrew 
as softly, and made way for sleep. 

But she was not destined to rest without further inter- 
ruption, and this time she was taken by storm. There 
was some one kneeling by her bed, and kissing and 
embracing her in the most hysterical manner. 

"What is the matter? What has happened, Car- 
lotta ? " she cried, gathering her senses. 

Carlotta was smoothing the hair from her cousin's 
forehead with a trembling hand. She kissed her again 
before answering. 

" It is too bad to wake you," she said ; " t^ut I couldn't 
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sleep without telling you. O Camilla tnial I am so 
happy ! " 

" But what is it? Do tell me ! I don't know whether 
I am dreaming or awake," Camilla said. " If you are 
happy, I hope it is for something good." 

It was a well-founded doubt, and unconsciously ex- 
pressed the speaker's opinion of her cousin's character ; 
but Carlotta was too much engrossed in her own affairs 
to be critical. 

"I don't know, — perhaps /am dreaming," she said. 
" I wish that you would wake up, and tell me whether 
I am or not. Camilla, papa has had an offer for me 
to-night ! " 

" Has he ? " her cousin returned, beginning to be 
interested. " I am very glad, if you are pleased, and I 
congratulate you sincerely, Carlotta." For the first time 
during their interview, she responded to the caresses she 
had received by kissing Carlotta on the cheek. " I hope 
you will always be very happy," she said. " I am sure 
you will be a good wife." 

She never thought of asking who had made the offer. 

" But do you not wish to know who is to be my 
husband?" The question was put with a mixture of 
archness and triumph, and with a steady look intended 
to read the effect of the coming announcement. 

"Certainly I do!" Camilla replied. "Tell me, 
please." 

Carlotta's face changed slightly, a momentary morti- 
fication was visible in it. "It is a person whom you 
have refused," she said. 

" Indeed ! Then, you see, he cared nothing about 
me, but only wanted to enter the family of which you 
are one. Which is it ? " 

The laughing words struck Carlotta painfully. She 
sat staring fixedly, the smile quite dead in her face. 
Perhaps she was wondering how this statement might 
suit her own case, and if a man might not wish to 
marry her in order to become one of the family to 
which Camilla belonged. 
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"Are you not going to tell me?" Camilla asked. 
" I must guess, then. It is, perhaps, San Claudio." 

** Yes, it is he ! " And Carlotta smiled again ; for 
she saw that Camilla undoubtingly anticipated a nega- 
tive, and was about to pass to another name, counting 
them off on her fingers. 

The fingers ceased their play, and the guesser seemed 
to stop breathing. She gazed into her cousin's face, 
without uttering a word. 

" You are not pleased, or you do not believe, which is 
it ? " demanded Carlotta, triumphantly. 

"I am astonished!" was the sincere reply. " If you 
are not jesting, if it be realty so, I shall be delighted.'* 

" It is really so ! " The shining eyes, the whole face 
and form, confirmed the story. 

Camilla started up with a joyful exclamation, wide 
awake at last, and the whole tale was retold : how the 
Count had come in, how he had refused to enter the 
saloriy but asked to speak with Signer Monaldini ; how, 
after fifteen minutes' conversation, they had returned, 
and the Count at once had approached Carlotta. " Of 
course, I did not dream what they had been talking 
about," she said. " But when he came to me with 
that look," — Carlotta took breath, and cast her eyes 
up, — " well, I knew that it was something particular. 
He took my hand and kissed it ; and he said, * I will 
not stop now, and whether I shall return will depend 
upon yourself. To-morrow morning I shall hope to 
hear from you.* Then he went." 

** I am so glad I " Camilla repeated. 

Carlotta was silent a little while, not so much thinking, 
as tossing on that wave of mingled feelings upheaved 
by this sudden event in her life. Then, attempting to 
speak, she burst into a passion of tears which choked 
her utterance. She leaned forward with her arms 
round her cousin, and her face hidden on her knees. 

" I thought that no one was ever going to care for 
me," she sobbed, "and it was' so hard ! I am almost 
forty years old ; and, though I still look well when 
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dressed, I shall soon fade into an old woman. Men 
think that a woman who is no longer young has no 
need for affection, and may be content without it ; 
but we cannot ! we cannot ! I should have been a 
creature thrown away. Nbw, I am the happiest person 
in the world ! " She passed at once to the most beam- 
ing smiles. "Papa says that San Claudio would wish 
to marry immediately, — next month, if possible. I shall 
have hardly time to order my dresses : that is all which 
I shall have to buy. There are heaps of linen in the 
house." 

Camilla was both touched and disgusted. She pitied 
the craving for affection which her cousin confessed, 
but had no sympathy with the woman who held herself 
ready to accept with joyful haste the first offer which 
promised worldly advantages, without choice or prefer- 
ence of the man who was their medium. She could not 
doubt that among Carlotta's acquaintances were half 
a dozen others who would have been accepted with 
equal effusion. 

However, if Carlotta were satisfied, she herself had no 
reason to complain, the less that this engagement prom- 
ised to save a great deal of annoyance. She renewed 
her congratulations, therefore, very cordially to her aunt 
and to Nina, when ihey also came to talk the matter 
over ; and when the three, were called away by her 
uncle and Francesco, she lay down to sleep again with 
a thankful heart. The headache was gone with the 
trouble which caused it, and the world seemed just ^ 
then a very happy and peaceful place in which to 
dwell. As a farther delight, she had obtained her 
aunt's permission to go up into the loggia the next 
morning to see the sun rise ; and that was a positive 
pleasure. Betta was to accompany her, open the door, 
and leave her there, returning later, so that she need 
not go up or down the stairs alone. "There is no 
necessity to say any thing about it before your uncle," 
the Signora had added. " He would laugh at your de- 
sire to see a sunrise." 
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Indeed, the Signora herself thought it absurd, and, 
but for the happy elation of her feelings, would scarcely 
have consented so cheerfully. She secured her niece, 
however, as well as might be from the chance of any evil 
which might follow this extraordinary freedom, by telling 
Betta to walk quite round the loggia in order to make 
sure that no one else was there, and also to let any 
possible beholder perceive that the young lady was not 
alone. Moreover, she charged her to lock the door on 
descending, so that no one could go up while Camilla 
was on the roof. 

Betta performed her task as bidden, walked dutifully 
behind the young Signorina up the two flights of stairs, 
where not a soul appeared, even the spiders being 
asleep in their webs at that early hour, opened the 
loggia door, and stepped out into the sky. 

Camilla trembled with delight when she felt the cool, 
delicate air, which seemed in a moment to interpose 
itself between her and all dull realities, and to lift her 
up. " I think I could fly ! I really think I am able to 
fly ! " she whispered to herself, and waited impatiently 
till Betta had made her tour of observation, and de- 
parted, locking the door behind her. 

All the bells broke out in the aurora Angelus with a 
pure, fresh music, as if the great silver bell of the sky 
had been struck by some swinging star ; and, as though 
it had but waited the signal, softly and slowly its lus- 
trous paleness began to color, and the earth to respond as 
softly. The mountains of the east gathered a deepening 
purple over their slumbrous blue, and their mist-white 
towns and villas, growing more splendid in their sha- 
dows as the arch above them became of a more intense 
brightness, and all round the horizon's edge lay a 
horizontal rainbow of exquisite rose and violet, — a wed- 
ding ring between heaven and earth, with the flame 
of the east for a jewel. One moment, Rome lay dark 
under that wondrous light ; the next, St. Peter's cupola 
caught fire, and one campanile after another, and a 
window here and there : and the story went down from 
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the seers to the blind, till all were either shone upon, or 
looked up, and, at least, saw the shining. Clouds of birds, 
as thick as snow-flakes, flew eastward, rustling and 
twittering. Every tile of every roof seemed to hold its 
bird, and they all flew to the east. And, at last, a flood 
of rose-color rolled in over the purple mountains : there 
was an intolerable throbbing splendor above them, and 
the bud of day burst into bloom. 

Camilla felt as if she had looked God in the face. 
She dropped her eyes, and stood steeped in sunshine. 
Her dark hair was gilded with it, her fair countenance 
shone. She was like some priestess of the sun suddenly 
stricken mute while worshipping him, by the knowledge 
that he worshipped her. 

After a little, she was obliged to turn away. Going 
to the other side of the loggia, she looked off toward the 
west, and watched the day come down and lay its golden 
foundations in the deep places. A strip of the near 
piazza was visible from here, with a bit of sun-lighted 
grass, and the edge of a fountain basin. The fountain 
itself was hidden, but along the gilded grass wavered 
and trembled the delicate shadow of its dancing column 
of foamy water; and, from time to time, as the light 
breeze freshened, a rainbow fluttered out from beyond 
the concealing wall, its colors brightly outlined on the 
invisible foam. 

A little sound drew Camilla's attention ; and, recalling 
herself, she perceived that she was standing very near 
the rail of the enclosed loggia, and that Madame von 
Klenze had come out, and was looking at her. They 
exchanged salutations ; and Camilla, instead of moving 
away, glanced at the lady and smiled. She was not 
distrustful of any one who would get up at five in the 
morning to see the sun rise. Besides, she had caught 
an admiring smile on the face of the German, and a 
look which was almost beautiful in her eyes. 

"I am glad, my dear, that there are at least two 
decent human beings iti this Sodom," the Baroness said, 
coming nearer, and speaking without ceremou>{, " ^ 
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never could understand why the sun should rise on 
people who never look at a sunrise." 

" Oh, but there are such numbers of people who do 
look at it," Camilla replied gently, at peace with all the 
world, and not willing that any one should be blamed. 
*' It isn't everybody who has time or health to go to a 
loggia at this hour ; or, indeed, a loggia to go to at any 
hour. But the morning gets its little praise from them, 
nevertheless. Some lie in bed and smile at the f.rst 
sun-ray which comes in ; almost all open their windows 
wide for the light and air, and people glance up from 
the street. Or, even if they do not glance at all, or seem 
to notice, they have the feeling that it is day, and a little 
light enters their souls. And, after all, Signora mia/*^ 
she concluded, smiling again in the face of her com- 
panion, " the day comes to help us, not to be helped nor 
praised by us." 

" What a very sweet girl you are ! " said the Baroness. 

*' Not at all," Camilla replied seriously. " You tjiink 
so now, because I speak well of others. But I do that 
because I am happy this morning, and because I should 
be ashamed to stand here so near the sky and abuse 
people. When I am down in the dark, and am troubled 
and tormented about things, I am sometimes very bitter 
and scornful." 

The two were close to the parapet, and leaning on it, 
so that the trellis was not between their faces, but only 
separated their bodies. The elder rested on one elbow, 
and, quite turned toward the younger, perused her face 
with a steady gaze, which was too soft, natural, and 
pleased, to be disconcerting. The younger gave her a 
glance now and then, or a smile, but let her gaze rove 
over sky and earth. In all that splendor of morning, 
the single pair of eyes that watched her occupied no more 
space than one fixed star in the spangled heavens. 

" What could you be bitter and scornful about ? " the 
Baroness asked, in a low and gentle tone, as one might 
call to some shy bird, which, having come at a breath, 
might also fly away at a breath. She was desirous to 
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surprise a confidence from this girl, whom she found 
in an expansive mood under the morning influences. 

But Camilla's confidence was not to be surprised. 
She merely answered briefly, "About things which I 
despise : " then, after a pause, added, " Things I do 
not wish to think of here." 

" Ahem ! " uttered the other, a little huffed. She 
knew herself innocent of gossiping and mischief-making, 
and resented the rebuff, while sjie respected the prudence 
which prompted it. " Well, my dear, keep your own 
counsel," she said. " But, let me tell you, I am no tat- 
tler; and, what is more, I have so little interest in 
most people, that, when I do ask a personal question, 
those who know me take it as a compliment." 

"I thank you for the compliment, I am sure," Camilla 
said, and laughed, but with an air so nearly caressing 
that the other was enchanted. 

" You are capable of being saucy," she retorted. " But 
that is pretty, when one is young, and the sauciness is 
not carried too far." Then, quite to Camilla's astonish- 
ment, she interrupted herself suddenly, and called out in 
an angry voice : " What do you want ? Have you a 
message for the Signorina ? " 

It was Betta, who had come up, and, seeing Camilla in 
conversation with a stranger, was making haste to hear 
what they were talking about. 

" I am come for the Signorina," Betta replied. 

" Are you ordered to bring her down instantly, whether 
she will or not ? " demanded the Baroness, still in the 
same angry voice. 

" Why, no, Signora ! I am only come to accompany 
her down when she shall please to go." 

" Stay back there, then, by the door, till she shall 
please to call or go to you ! " commanded the lady, 
roughly. " And another time, when you see your supe- 
riors conversing, don't presume to go near them without 
necessity ! " 

Betta retired toward the door, greatly disconcerted 
and displeased, the Baroness looking after her with a 
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threatening face to make sure that her mandate was 
obeyed to the letter. Then, resuming with great facility 
her gracious tone, she remarked: "The only, or the 
chief, fault in the present social system is that masters 
and mistresses cannot use the lash on their servants 
without having to pay for it. I won't gratify these crea- 
tures by beating them ; for they would be glad to have 
me do it for the sake of the damages. But why do you 
not train your servants better, my dear ? I am ready to 
wager something that you are tainted with philanthropy, 
and liberalism, and republicanism, and all those beauti- 
ful, impracticable isms which are the will-o*-the-wisps of 
poetic young minds. I am sure you sympathize with 
your servants, and are continually making all sorts of 
little charitable exceptions in their favor. It 's wrong. 
Exceptions create disorders. Providence sets us the 
example of not making any exceptions for us. There 
is a law, and we must abide by it, or suffer. Every 
thing in Nature is law. Fancy the earth stopping, or 
going out of its place, to help the moon over a hitch ! 
Suppose that the moon shouldn't like to be eclipsed, 
and the earth should make a circuit in order to do it a 
pleasure I Pretty doings there would be ! " 

" I cannot train other people's servants," Camilla re- 
plied, with reserve. 

" Am I ever to see you again ? " her companion asked, 
changing the subject. 

" I do not know." The answer came very doubtfully. 
" It is not likely that I shall come up here very soon 
again. It appears to be considered rather an eccentric 
expedition. How could I see you? — unless, indeed," 
you will visit us. My uncle's family would all be very 
much pleased to make your acquaintance, I am sure. 
Will you come ? They are considered a very pleasant 
family, I think. People like to visit them." 

" You could come to my house," was the reply. " I 
will write a note to your uncle. If you do not come 
then, I shall know that it is because they wnll not let 
you ; and I shall make them sorry for refusing." She 
ignored the invitation. 
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The unmistakably bright smile that greeted this prom- 
ise proved how welcome and how necessary it was. 
" And now permit me to say, a rivederla^^ Camilla said. 
" I have been here a good while, and am tired. Besides, 
Betta will be wanted." 

" I am to understand, then," the Baroness inquired, 
holding out her hand, " that, if I obtain permission for 
you to visit me, you will accept, and make a trial ? after 
that, if we continue to agree, we can meet when we like?" 

Camilla bowed her thanks. 

" I don't want to see any of the others, mind 1 '* pur- 
sued the lady. " If you come, you are to come alone, 
with only a servant to accompany you to the door. Or, 
better still, one of my servants shall go for you, and see 
you safe over the terrible twenty or thirty stone steps 
which lie between us. I will buy a revolver on purpose 
to shoot "anybody who may dare look at you. How- 
ever, as you might pass up and down fifty times without 
meeting a soul, I shall not buy any gunpowder." 

Camilla received these gibes with perfect seriousness. 
The Monaldini were her relatives, and she a guest in 
their house, and it displeased her to hear them mocked 
by a stranger, even for things which she herself mocked 
in her own thoughts. She made no reply, therefore, but 
contented herself with rather a distant salutation. 

They stepped down out of the light and buoyancy of 
the airy loggia into a narrow and dim stairway leading 
to the third floor, and exchanged the blue sky for the 
palace, with its painted and groined ceilings, its statues 
on the landings, its rich and cloistered duskiness, and 
prison-like doors, which were studded with large-headed 
nails, and pierced with grated openings for reconnoitring 
the stairs before unbarring. 

No one*was in the ante-chamber when they entered ; 
but Camilla heard her uncle's step approaching, and 
made haste to escape to her own room. She had already 
begun to feel that fatigue and exhaustion which follows 
unu^ally early rising, and was glad to go to bed again. 
Yet it struck her, as she lay down, that such an effort 
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ought not so to exhaust her, and that in these days she 
seemed to have very little strength. 

That evening came the promised note from the Bar- 
oness von Klenze, — written, to Camilla's surprise, in a 
large, flowing hand, on beautiful paper, surmounted and 
sealed with a coronet. It expressed the writer's wish 
with perfect distinctness, but with sufficient courtesy. 
She was to be quite alone the next morning, and would 
be glad if Signor Monaldini would permit his niece, 
the Signorina Camilla de Montserrat, to come up and sit 
with her for an hour. She had seen the young lady 
on the stairs several times, and in the loggia^ and was 
pleased with her. At eleven o'clock, with their per- 
mission, Giovanni would come down to escort the Sig- 
norina. 

The family were in too good a humor over their daugh- 
ter's matrimonial prospects to criticise this evident ex- 
clusion of themselves from any possible connection with 
the visit. Besides, Carlotta, who had seen her engaged 
husband but a few minutes that day, and did not expect 
him in the evening, had an appointment with him for 
the next morning at eleven. He was to come and bring 
her some family jewels which he intended to have reset 
for her ; and she was quite willing that Camilla should 
be absent. 

" Betta says the Von Klenze treated her dreadfully ! " 
remarked the Signora Monaldini. " I cannot imagine 
what she meant. Was she saying any thing par- 
ticular ? " 

" Oh, no ! she did not treat her dreadfully," Camilla 
replied, ignoring the question. " She is evidently a 
person accustomed to maintain strictly all differences of 
position, and Betta is too familiar sometimes." 

There was no reply. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

VON KLENZE AT HOME. 

MADAME von Klenze was not merely amus- 
ing, herself in seeking the acquaintance of 
Camilla, nor in the intimacies which she sought with 
artists. She had a fortune, and no near relatives, and 
was, in reality, in search of an heir. It was her wish 
that the person whom she enriched should be in need of 
her money, and should make an honest use of it ; and 
nothing would have induced her to leave it to a church, 
a charity, or to any foundation whatever. She was wont 
to say that to give money to a charitable association was 
like putting honey in a bottle : a great deal would go in, 
but very little come out, the greater part sticking to the 
bottle ; and that she would as soon intrust the saving of 
her soul to a corporation as confide to it her charitable 
duties. She was very careful, however, not to allow any 
person to suspect what her motives were, and was con- 
stantly warning her favorites that a person without for- 
tune who could not support himself, should betake him 
either to a lunatic asylum or to a poor-house, and that 
her purse only opened to pay for what she bought. 
There was a certain apocryphal cousin somewhere in 
Germany, — a very worthy man, with a numerous family, 
— whom she occasionally referred to, and to whom it 
was believed that every penny of her money was to go. 
She was vaguely understood to be anxious concerning the 
future of his sons and daughters, and to be economiz- 
ing on their account. Outside the imagination of Madame 
von Klenze, however, this needy family had no existence ; 
and, amid all her acquaintance, she had not yet found a 
substance to occupy the place of their shadow. Camilla 
was the first lady to whom she had given a thought. 
She, so far as the Baroness could judge, fulfilled her 
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requirements better than any one else wjiom she hac 
ever known. 

" I will wait to see whom she is to marry," she thought 
" It would be a pity if my money should do her the evi! 
service of buying her a fortune- hunting husband." 

And then immediately a little romance began to form 
itself in her mind. Carlisle, the sculptor, was a gentle- 
man, a man of the highest character and talent, and, 
without being remarkably handsome, had something very 
attractive in his person and manners. He was a man 
to please a superior woman, and whom none but a 
superior woman could please. Moreover, he was not 
rich. Now, what a fine thing it would be, Madame 
thought, if these two should fall iji love with each other, 
and Carlisle be not only willing, but glad, to take the 
girl without a fortune ; and then, just as they were plan- 
ning how two should live on what had been enough but 
not too much for one, she, the good fairy, could enter 
with her shower of gold I 

Madame von Klenze arranged all this while Giovanni 
was going downstairs to fetch her visitor; and by the 
time ihat the door of the sola opened, and Camilla stood 
on the threshold, was so full of the subject, that she 
almost wondered not to see her in a bridal veil and 
orange-blossoms. 

" My dear Signorina, you are welcome," she said. 
"But why are you dressed in black?" 

" I have just come in from Mass," was the answer. 
" I usually wear black when I go to church. Do you, 
then, dislike it?" 

She glanced, in speaking, at the black alpaca petti- 
coat and sack worn by her hostess. 

"Oh, it doesn't matter about me!" Madame said, 
answering the glance. " I am a widow ; and, though I 
do not pretend to wear mourning, black might be a sign 
that I have done with love. But, for a young girl, I like 
to see her wear the colors of faith, hope, or charity." 

Camilla smilingly pointed to the pale blue bow of 
'■ihbon which fastened her collar. 
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" Yes," the Baroness nodded. " It is very pretty, but 
it isn't enough. Sit here, and I will find something to 
h'ghten you up a little." 

She went into another room, and Camilla sat as she 
was bidden, and looked about to see what manner of 
place this was. It reminded her of her old home in 
Paris, where the pretty apartment attached to the studio 
was full of beautiful objects, brought there apparently 
not for adornment, but for use, every thing being grace- 
ful of its kind, and made more so by the way in which 
it was placed and arranged. 

Madame returned in a few minutes, bearing a scarf 
of yellow point lace, which she laid over Camilla's 
shoulders. " It is rather old for you," she said, " but it 
gives a picturesque look." Then, seeing some trouble 
in her visitor's face, she asked, " What is the matter ? 
Has any thing happened to you ? " 

" It is nothing : only that your room reminds me of 
ours at home," Camilla said. " I won't think of it, nor 
speak of it, if you please. What beautiful lace ! " 

The Baroness seated herself opposite, that she might 
see the girl better. " We all have our sorrowful recol- 
lections," she said. " That lace was my mother's, and 
she gave it to me when I married, 1 am keeping it for 
a wedding present to a young friend of mine. I can 
remember seeing my mother wear it. She was a beautiful 
woman, and much in society. The time I recollect her 
best she was going to a court dinner. Her dress was 
moire, of a shade of green so delicate as to be like 
nothing but a rippling wave of pure water with a green 
reflection on it. It was cut low over the shoulders, and 
she wore this lace crossed on the breast, and carried 
back around the hips, much as it might be worn now. 
There are no new fashions. Where this met on the 
bosom, she fastened a deep pink rose by sticking a 
diamond pin through it. Seeing that great dewdrop in 
the centre, one would imagine the rose to be artificial. 
I was then fifteen years old, and not yet out, but I used 
to watch my mother dressing. I recollect noticing the 
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way in which she ran that long, bright pin into the 
rose's heart, smiling a little, but bitterly." 

The Baroness uttered these last words as if to her- 
self, looking at nothing, and appearing to see again that 
far-away picture. 

" Perhaps some one had hurt her," Camilla sug- 
gested. 

The eyes of her companion turned quickly upon 
her, with a surprised and searching look. " Some 
one had hurt her," she replied, almost sternly, and 
lowered her eyes as if considering a question in her 
mind. " Wait a little," she then said, and went out of 
the room again. 

Presently she returned, bearing a little casket, and, 
seating herself so close to Camilla that their knees 
touched, carefully unlocked and opened the lid, and 
lifted out, first, a silvery tissue paper, which covered the 
contents, and, after that, a faded rose, stiff and brown 
with age. There was no stem, but a long gold pin pro- 
truded instead from the point of the calyx, and, where 
the petals had clustered most thickly, a single large 
diamond glittered with a live and cruel brilliancy. "It 
is the symbol of my poor mother's heart ! " the Baroness 
said, regarding the rose mournfully. " It is just as she 
took it off that night. My father was a rascal, and 
deserted her for years. When he would have come 
back, she refused to receive him ; and she did right. I 
remember but little about him, fortunately. I was a 
child, and supposed him to be always absent on diplo- 
matic business. It was only when I was about to be 
married that my mother told me the truth. She told it 
as a warning ; but I never needed it. My husband was 
a very good man, as men go, and he did not live long 
enough to do me any harm. I am glad to be able to 
respect his memory." 

She seemed to be speaking more to herself than to 
her companion in uttering the last words ; and absently, 
as if unaware what she did, leaned forward, and fastened 
the scarf across Camilla's breast, with the diamond, dead 
rose, and all. 
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" You have fastened a broken heart to me ! " Camilla 
exclaimed, and drew back with a little shiver. 

The- Baroness smiled, and recalled herself to the 
present. "No, my dear!" she said. "And see, now, 
what I will do. For your sake, the diamond shall lose 
its bitter memory, and become a sunny gem once more." 
She pulled off the rose, and tossed it into the fireplace, 
then replaced the pin in the scarf. " Notice how its 
character is changed now ! It came into contact with 
you, and its cruelty vanished. The omen is a good one. 
I am glad to have the things exorcised. I haven't 
looked at them for years ; and I always felt as though 
I were keeping a ghost boxed up in my house." 

Camilla smoothed the lace with her fair fingers, exam- 
ining its beautiful and intricate mesh, — the patient toil 
of hands long turned to dust. "What an effect old 
things of this sort have upon one ! " she said musingly. 
"When I am brought into close contact with them, I 
am made a part of them, and all my will is changed. 
I seem to myself something historical, and more linked 
with the past than with the future. If I were habitually 
dressed in old laces, and jewels, and brocades, and vel- 
vets, and lived in an antique house, and wrapped myself 
in old family cashmeres, and had an ancient coat of 
arms on my belongings, I believe that the new spirit 
within me would be folded down, like the wings of a 
bird, and I should sit quietly and sadly, with my hands 
crossed in my lap, and never think it possible for me 
to move, or to do any thing. But, with things new and 
fresh about me, I realize that I have a future, and 
become enterprising. I wonder if that may not be the 
reason why the Americans accomplish so much, — those 
of them who stay at home, that is ! What a strange 
thing it must be to be born in a new land, to look out 
from your windows upon regions of country which have no 
history to speak of, — history standing like a swift runner 
as it were, all ready for a start ! It must wake one "up." 

" Would you like to go to America ? " the Baroness 
asked, speaking with a soft wariness, as she had done 
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once before, and with the feeling that this girl was half- 
dreaming, and might awake at the sound of her voice. 

Camilla did seem to wake. She looked up in answer- 
ing: " I do not think so. Once I used to wish it, — and 
papa and mamma had some thoughts of going, — but I 
believe I have lost the wish. I do not think that one 
should live in Italy for any length of time, if they are 
ever to live anywhere else. Why it is, I cannot tell, 
one can find plenty of faults here ; but to go away is 
like exchanging p&te-de-foic-gras for plain roast beef. 
Please excuse the coarse comparison. And the worst of 
it is, if you try to correct the faults, you spoil the thiti^g. 
No, I do not wish to leave Italy now." She look< 
down again with a sweet reserve. 

" You are not engaged to be married here ? " askj 
the Baroness, in hasty alarm. 

" Oh, dear, no ! " the bright eyes looked her in tBbe 
face again with clearest candor. " I am not thinking «o{ 
such a thing. If it were so, it may be that I shoU-yU 
prefer to run away." je ! 

" You have had offers ? " the other pursued, feelie ing 
that she had, by her own confidence, earned the right(t % 
question. s 

" Yes," Camilla replied quite simply, " a good male jf. 
It seems to me that there are plenty of men who wti gt 
to be married. Nearly all the disengaged young ae ji 
old men who come to my uncle's house have asked Jl {gr 
me, and some whom I have never seen even, have offewi ti 
by proxy. I think I must have got nearly through w«- -ji 
them." ^ 

There was not a taint of vanity in her mannedt i 
saying this. She appeared to think it a small comis k 
ment, if compliment at all. %g 

" Do you intend to be a nun ? " pursued Madameio 

" Certainly not ! " was the decisive reply. 

" Are you looking for a great match ? " Jto 

" I am not looking for any match at all ! " Tly, f 
was a touch of impatience in the answer. " I wd i 
to be let alone till I am ready to marry, and theid |1 
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want to choose some one at the same instant that he 
chooses me ; or else I wish never to be married." 

" What, you would be content to be an old maid ! " 
exclaimed the Baroness. 

" It seems to me rather a fine thing to be an old maid, 
if it is one's choice to be so," Camilla replied. " I don't 
think much of the marriages which I see." 

" But your friends must be desirous that you should 
marry," Madame said, venturing on close ground. 

" One's friends naturally wish it," was the guarded 
reply. " And we, as naturally, wish to dispose of our 
own fate." 

The Baroness was enchanted. She had learned all 
she wanted to know, and became confident of the 
success of her plan. It was only to bring those two 
together, and they would instantly fall in love with 
each other. The Monaldini family would not oppose the 
match, she was certain. So the catechism, which she 
perceived to be distasteful to her visitor, came to end ; 
and she exerted every talent of entertainment to banish 
the slight chill of haughtiness which had begun to over- 
crust with its crystal the beautiful face of which she was 
already fond. It was her desire to make her house so 
pleasant that Camilla would wish to repeat her visit. 

The effort was quite successful. Each room was 
crowded with interesting objects, the mind of the hos- 
tess was as full of interesting recollections and infor- 
mation ; and she carefully abstained on this occasion 
from those rudenesses which her manner too often 
displayed. Camilla found her a fascinating companion. 
To the intelligent and independent spirit of the young 
girl, the plainness of original thought and direct good 
sense seemed more refined than mincing proprieties 
meant to veil evil thinking ; and she was refreshed 
by the sight of a person who appeared to go honestly 
^ about her own business without asking consent or ap- 
' proval of anybody else. There was something grand 
■. to her in the strong personality of this woman, who 
^ needed no buttresses to support her opinions, and never 
I 8 
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quoted an authority ; and something soothing in the 
com{>anionship which gave sympathy with no taint of 
criticism. 

" I cannot imagine how you can be pleased with so 
rough a person," her aunt said to her later, after listen- 
ing to a description of her visit. " I have always thought 
you very fastidious." 

"It is a clean roughness," her niece replied. "She 
is like a gray rock with a flower growing on it, such 
as one finds sometimes in the garden of a villa. If I am 
fastidious, it is for cleanliness." 

Madame von Klenze, in her turn, found opportunity 
to sing the praises of her new favorite. She dined at 
Karlin*s that evening, as her custom was, sitting down 
just at Ave Maria in one of the upper rooms, near a 
window which looked across the street of the Four 
Fountains to the magnificent pile of the Barberini 
palaces, where yet the reflections of sunset lingered on 
the upper windows. Carlisle and Boyce were at the 
table with her. The three ate their soup in silence, 
glancing out now and then through the window. They 
seldom spoke much till the dessert. But to-day, when 
the 'macaroni was put on the table, Madame found 
voice. 

"I have discovered the original of the Venus of 
Milo," she remarked seriously to Carlisle. 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

" The same, all but the head," she went on. 

He studied a little over this announcement while help- 
ing himself to a plateful of macaroni. He was not 
a great talker. Then he said, " I can't imagine what 
you mean," and went on eating tranquilly. The Venus 
of Milo was a very noble figure to his mind, but he saw 
no reason for being excited about it. 

" Fancy that figure made taller," she continued, " and 
a little more tapering in the waist, and a little fuller in 
the bust ; and then put on it a beautiful head twenty 
years old, with superb braids of dark hair fastened with 
a silver arrow. Let this creature look at you with a 
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wistful air, half sad, half proud, giving you, now and 
then, if you behave well, a sunny little smile, or glancing 
away with a sweet radiance at some thought kept for 
herself, or suddenly becoming ice, if you don't act to 
her liking. What should you do ? " 

The sculptor had stopped eating. " I should go on 
my knees to her," he said, with an air of conviction. 
**But I don't believe it. There is no such woman." 

She smiled, nodded triumphantly, and recommenced 
her dinner. 

" Camilla I " mumbled Boyce, between two mouthfuls. 

" Hold your tongue ! " said the Baroness to him. 

Carlisle had been eating with that perfectly matter- 
of-fact appetite which people, men especially, display 
when they find themselves out of the immediate in- 
fluence of the social graces. His manner changed as 
suddenly and as totally as though the person whom 
Madame von Klenze described had entered, and seated 
herself at his side. He regulated his napkin a little, 
sat up straighter, and lost his appetite. Von Klenze 
ate enough for both, seemed to forget what she had 
been talking about, and waited to be questioned. 

But Carlisle was one of those provoking persons who 
cannot be made to tease for a secret. If you have a 
mind to tell, very good ; if not, do as you please : that 
was his theory. Boyce grinned, and glanced from one 
to the other. 

" Mr. Boyce," said Madame, with great frankness, 
"you look like a fool. Why don't you eat your dinner t 
I really think sometimes I will send you to another 
table. Indeed, you are both very bad company to-day. 
What 's the matter with you, Carlisle ? Are you sick ? 
You haven't eaten any thing; and, let me tell you, 
this macaroni is the best I ever tasted. It isn't one 
time in ten that they put the tomato in at the rigiit 
moment. Usually it has a raw taste. When two or 
more kinds of food are cooked together, they should 
not have each its distinct flavor, but unite to make a 
third, different from both. Now macaroni and tomaxa 
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put together, without being united, are simply abom " — 
She interrupted her homily to exclaim, in quite anothei 
tone, pointing out of the window with her fork : " Look 
at that blue, will you, over the palace 1 You can afford 
to look, Carlisle, because your marbles would show well, 
set against that sky ; but a painter who had any soul in 
him would want to throw away his colors in despair. 
Indeed, I don't see why any one should paint in Italy, 
There 's color enough without it." 

" We paint pictures here to send to other countries, 
where they haven't so much color," said Boyce, with 
dignity. 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed Madame, bringing her bright 
gaze down from the sky, and dropping the full weight 
of its surprise and scorn on him. " Where do you send 
your colors, pray ? " 

** I speak in the name of Art," the young man replied 
grandly. 

She laughed. She always laughed when he assumed 
an heroic air. " You poor boy ! " she said, and laughed 
again, but did not seem to think it worth while to say 
any more to him. 

Carlisle was conquered. " This Venus of Mile of 
yours, with her bell-flower of a head, wouldn't be a bad 
figure against that blue dazzle," he remarked, looking 
up with a pair of clear gray eyes which seemed to be 
shaping a visible form. 

" How does he know that her head is like a bell- 
flower, swaying this way and that t " thought Madame. 
But she did not say so. 

"Oh, yes, Camilla ! I am very fond of her, and have 
been so for a great while. Months ago, I saw her once 
in the street, without knowing who she was, nor where 
she lived. When I found myself in the house with her, 
I took it as a good omen. Yesterday morning she came 
up to the loggia to see the sun rise. I think she is a 
fire-worshipper. I 'm sure fire wouldn't scorch her. She 
was guarded by a dragon in the disguise of a donna; but 
she talked with me. And this morning she was allowed 
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to breakfast with me, protected all the way upstairs 
like the Emperor of China. Jler people know the 
value of her, and she knows the value of herself. 
To see her in the street, as I once happened to do, 
is a study. She knows just how to avoid every un- 
pleasantness, without seeming to be aware of it ; how 
to act as if nothing were worth a look, yet without 
appearing scornful ; and how to put an expression of 
cold disdain into her lips and nostrils, if any man stares 
at her too boldly, without ever casting her lovely eyes 
on him. The" utter unapproachableness of that girl is 
superb. She is making her simple name of Camilla a 
proud title. There is but one Camilla in Rome." 

Carlisle smiled, as one does while listening to music, 
but said nothing. 

" Now I think of it," Madame resumed, " you might 
have had a glimpse of her that night when you came up 
to my loggia to see the eclipse. She stood there, all in 
white, with her arms raised, holding a glass, and looking 
at the moon, while the others all looked at her. I sus- 
pected at the time that she was Diana. It is impossible 
not to have fancies about her." 

The subject dropped. Enough had been said ; and 
Madame considered her train to be fairly laid. That 
she was somewhat inconsistent in forbidding artists to 
marry, while at the same time plotting a match for one, 
did not trouble her in the least. She held her rules and 
her exceptions with equal tenacity. * 

The light of the west slid from the palace top, and a 
shadow crept up from the street, over the stone bees 
clinging to the grand gateposts, and over the great hive 
beyond, — home of the stinging race which they repre- 
sented. 

" To me that palace has but one inhabitant," Carlisle 
said. " I never glance at it but I fancy that Beatrice 
Cenci is looking out with her mournful eyes." 

Madame prepared to go home. Giovanni had come 
for her ; not because she feared to go alone, but because 
she considered it proper to have some one at hand to 
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take an order, should she have occasion to give one. 
She trudged down through the lighted city, with her 
servant at her heels. He was very glad that she did 
not require him to walk beside her; for he was mortally 
ashamed of his mistress when she was off her native 
heather. When people knew her name and rank, and 
were made to stand aside for her, it did not matter so 
much ; but in public it was a trial to his soul to be sup- 
posed to be her attendant. 

She was not, indeed, a figure to cast much lustre on 
her neighbors. A stranger might have thought her a 
clean and decently dressed poor widow, with a gown 
a little too short for the style ; and have wondered 
why she did not wear a handkerchief on her head, like 
others of her class, instead of that rather one-sided 
black silk bonnet, with its flapping lace veil over the 
neck. A lady would have wondered what extravagant 
mistress had given this woman her old thread-lace veil, 
which could have been made over as good as new. But, 
if once that strong and haughty face had turned upon 
the critic, there would have been an end of criticism. 
"Who in the world can she be ! " It would be curious 
to know how many times this involuntary exclamation 
had broken from stranger lips at sight of the contra- 
dictory face and figure of the Baroness von Klenze. 

She stopped now and then to examine some effect of 
light, shade, or color, bringing up so suddenly in her 
walk that Giovanni more than once was at the point of 
stepping on her heels. Perhaps it was the open door of 
a ground-floor drinking saloon, showing its low groined 
and painted arches, over which red lights splashed like 
blood, and melted into shadows black as ink. Faces fully 
illuminated ; others with only a streak or spot of light 
on them ; others quite dark, in the shadow of a hat-brim 
or projecting cornice ; faces smiling, scowling, laughing, 
watching, or musing, — all were visible in this vista which 
the day never saw. Or, as they passed a portone in 
some short and narrow street, where you would scarcely 
expect to find a palace, the arch perhaps gave theno 
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glimpses of long, lighted windows surrounding a court ; 
or a fountain dropping its musical cascade from a great 
stone shell ; and above, painted between two slender 
columns of whitest marble, an Eastern scene, with palm- 
trees, camels, and pyramids standing beneath a blue 
sky ; glimpses of trailing vines, or bits of sculpture 
set in the opposite wall, of grim statues guarding a 
grand stairway, — all were crowded into view, in 
one glance through that portone. And then the blind 
walls, strong and dark as a prison, shut the splendors 
in, and no one could know what lay behind them. 
Or, again, a bright little piazza, with shops about and 
carriages passing, and beggars at all corners where foot- 
passengers might have to pause a moment, and, in the 
centre, the fountain with its soft song and its perpetual 
toss, like Undine dancing and laughing to herself in the 
midst of the crowd. At length, Madame reached her 
own house, and, noticing that the street looked unusu- 
ally bright, glanced up and saw the windows of the first 
floor flooded with light. It sifted out from every pane, — 
here crimson, there green, according to the color of the 
drapery which veiled it, or burst in triumphant gold 
through the coquettish lace which only pretended to 
conceal what was going on within. His Excellency 
gave a grand dinner that evening, and the guests were 
beginning to arrive, — a limited, but very splendid, com- 
pany, invited to meet a foreign personage, who wore an 
incognita over her royalty, as one wears three inches of 
a little velvet mask, which all eyes can pierce between 
the uncovered forehead and chin. The stairs were bril- 
liantly lighted, there were pots of flowers everywhere, 
and the landing was a bower. 

If any one had looked upward with a keen pair of 
eyes, two faces might have been visible above, — those 
of the Signora Monaldini and her daughter-in-law, Nina, 
peeping down to see what Prince, l3uke, or Marquis 
came up, with or without his wife, and, most certainly, 
without his daughter. His Excellency's entertainments 
never included young ladies. 
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The faces disappeared as the Baroness von Klenze 
came heavily upstairs. She had paused before his 
Excellency*s door to give a calm and scrutinizing glance 
at the scene visible through the parted curtains, and to 
ask one of the servants standing there in whose honor 
the entertainment was given. Then she went on, and 
cared no more about it, except to remark aloud to her- 
self : " 'Tis a pretty place. I must go in and see it some 
day." 

She smiled when, in her own apartment, she recol- 
lected the time when she herself had given and eaten 
grand dinners. " I wonder how I should look now in a 
low body and short sleeves, with my waist pinched in, 
and a yard or two of silk or velvet dragging after me 1 " 
she muttered, and laughed aloud, as she took her stand 
before a dressing-glass. Pushing up the straight black 
alpaca sleeve above her elbow, she mockingly posed 
with her arm, which was large and white enough to have 
justified a good deal of vanity in its owner. ** Oh, Von 
Klenze 1 Von Klenze ! " she said, still laughing, " how 
you did curl and crimp, and powder yourself up to the 
roots of your hair ! " Glancing upward in the glass, as 
if to see whether any of the powder of that past time 
yet lingered there, she caught the reflection of a maid- 
servant's face peeping in at the door. 

There was a tumbler on the toilet table before her. 
The next instant it flew across the room, and splintered 
itself against the door, within two inches of the place 
where the eyes had been. Then Madame rang her 
bell. 

The girl appeared, pale as death. 

** Pick up every speck of that glass, and carry it 
away ! " her mistress said calmly. " The price of it will 
be taken out of your wages. When you have done, shut 
the door." 

" There is nothing like action," she observed to her- 
self complacently, when her orders had been obeyed. 
" It 's a language that all understand." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MUSIC IN A STORM. 

ONE autumn day, a grand festa was announced at 
the church of the Ara Caeli ; and everybody went 
to hear Fra Giovanni sing. This was a young Franciscan 
monk, who had been found possessed of a golden voice. 

The Monaldini family were sitting, the evening before, 
with Carlotta's lover among them, when Camilla ex- 
pressed a wish to hear the music of the festa. 

Scarcely were the words out of her mouth, when San 
Claudio, not seeming to have heard her, addressed the 
Signora Monaldini. ** Signora Giustina, will you and 
the Signer Monaldini permit me to escort Carlotta to 
the Ara Cseli to-morrow? The Signorina Camilla will 
perhaps like to accompany us, if you have no ob- 
jection.*' 

" None at all," the father replied with great courtesy. 

The Signora was equally indulgent. " You will come 
here and accompany them in the carriage, of course," 
she said. 

The Count regretted that it was out of his power to 
have that pleasure, but promised to meet the two ladies 
at the foot of the stairs ii> the piazza of the Ara Caeli. 

Signor Monaldini meditated over the proposition for 
a while, and saw no harm in it. His first impulse was 
to be present himself privately; but he had other en- 
gagements for the afternoon of the next day, and believed 
that he could trust to the watchfulness of San Claudio. 
He was not deceived by the pretended indifference of 
Camilla's rejected suitor, and was quite sure that no 
lover-like devotion to Carlotta would stand in the way 
of his jealous guardianship of her cousin's every move- 
ment. 
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Carlotta was enchanted, no less at the prospect of 
being with her Count in public, than that of being free 
for once from parental observation. She was, as she 
had told Camilla, the happiest creature in the world. 
San CI audio behaved more than well : he behaved ad- 
mirably. Touched by her devotion and happiness, and 
by finding how much real talent his future wife possessed, 
he devoted himself to her with less of annoyance than 
he had anticipated, and sometimes had even been grate- 
ful for the long and eloquent discourses which had 
enabled him to keep his mind fixed upon other things, 
while he seemed to be gazing with rapt attention into 
her face. , 

Sign or Monaldini sat at a table in the middle of the** 
room, sketching plans for some improvements to bej 
made in certain houses which were his property; and. 
his son, Francesco, consulted with him about them.l 
Their wives, at the same table, looked over and selectecls 
patterns for winter garments ; and Camilla, seated idl)© 
at her uncle's side, listlessly watched what he was doingW 
She never glanced at the two on the sofa, partly fronie 
indifference, partly because she thought they would ncas 
care to be observed, partly because the light of the lanane 
in her face darkened the place where they sat. CarlotUd- 
was turned from her. San Claudio, facing Carlott' 
and looking at her, lost not a movement of the illun^er. 
nated figure at the table. He saw that her eyes halted 
heavy look, her cheeks an unusual color, and that liace 
manner was languid and absent, and was wonderfher 
what it could mean. He had attached much importa/ 
to her expressed wish to go to the Ara Caeli, and : 
disappointed that she received his arrangement to grjrry it 
it with perfect indifference. Who could she be thinit will 
of? He never doubted but that some person occie, shut 
her thoughts. His theory was formed in agree, 
with his experience of a society where life is Kto her- 
commonplace, but must be either a romance ojbeyed. 
frame of a romance. Camilla had refused hiir 
ferring the restraints of her uncle's house to the 
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of a married woman ; therefore, she must have some 
other lover in view. She was looking singularly unwell ; 
had become languid or fitfully gay, and had lost her 
appetite : therefore, this lOve affair of hers was not 
a prosperous one. He was in a fever of curiosity to 
know all about it. 

Meantime, he must devote himself to Carlotta, who 
did him the good turn of making him the cousin of the 
only woman he had ever really cared about. What he 
proposed to do, he could not, or would not, have told. 
It was natural and proper, he might perhaps have 
said, that the affairs of the family into which he was 
about to marry should interest him. If Camilla wished 

J to wed a proper person, he was quite prepared to give 
his congratulations, though he could not guess what 
uncommon being had been so fortunate as to please her 
difficult taste. Since she volunteered no confidence, he 
must find out by some other means, perhaps by observ- 
ing in which way her eyes wandered on the morrow. 

" I shall pray that the morning may be fine," Carlotta 
whispered, when he took his leave. 

" Then the sun is sure to shine," he replied gallantly. 
The sun did shine, and the sky was cloudless, save" 
for a little gray rag of mist in the south-west, just the 
smallest discordant blot on the clear blue. At noon, 
a note, buried in flowers, came to Carlotta from San 
CI audio. He would be, he wrote, at the foot of the great 
stairs in the Piazza di Ara Cceli at four o'clock precisely, 
the hour at which vespers commenced in the church. 

" It is so sweet of you, mamma, to allow us to go 
together," Carlotta said, kissing her mother with all 
the air of a child to whom is given a holiday. " Of 
course, I like to have you and papa with me always ; 
but, for all that, this makes me feel as though I were a 

■ Avoman, and had a place in the world." 

Her manner was so graceful, and she meant so entirely 
'what she said, that her cousin looked at her with ad- 

. miring pleasure. She always liked to see the mother 

^ and daughter together when they were at peace with 
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each other ; for, with all the suspicious supervision of 
the one, and the sly coquetries of the other, the affection 
between them was strong and genuine. Their interests 
were entirely identified ; and, with now and then an 
exception, each confided every thing to the other. Camilla 
could forgive much to both when she saw them clasped 
in each other's arms at nightfall, whispering together 
like two lovers, the daughter's head on the mother's 
bosom, the mother's hand smoothing the daughter's hair 
or stroking her cheek. 

The Signora Monaldini responded affectionately, to 
Carlotta's delight, and turned her round and round, with 
careful pride, to make sure that her toilet was quite in 
order. She had even a pleasant word for her niece, 
when Camilla complimented her cousin's appearance. 

*' You have such a statuesque form I " she said ; " and 
you carry your head so well ! " 

They drove off gayly, both in good spirits, and child- 
ishly pleased at divSpensing for once with a duenna. 
Passing through streets so narrow that they scarcely 
seemed streets, so shut in were they by the high walls 
at either side, they came out into the bright piazza at 
the foot of the Capitol Hill, and drew up at the long 
flight of marble steps which climbs to the church above, 
so far above that one has to bend one's head back to 
see it. 

Here San Claudio stood waiting. Slowly they 
mounted the steps together, stopping now and then 
for breath, and to look back into the lower piazza, or 
across into the opposite one. 

Carlotta walked on the Count's right hand, separating 
him from her cousin, and monopolized nearly all the 
talk. But, when Camilla remarked that she had never 
seen the Capitol Hill, except when driving past it, and 
asked who was the bronze man on horseback who seemed 
about to ride down the hill, San Claudio said: *'We 
must show her a little of Rome, must we not, Carlotta ? 
That statue is Marcus Aurelius, a favorite statue with 
Michel Angelo. It was he who brought it here from 
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the Lateran. A bunch of flowers used to be sent every 
year to the Lateran chapter, as an acknowledgment that 
the statue belonged to them ; but I doubt if it is done 
now. Michel Angelo declared that the horse had life, 
and moved. * Camina ! get up ! ' he said to it. There 's 
a great deal fof you to see here, Signorina. You read 
English, do you not ? If so, it may interest you to hear 
that the English historian. Gibbon, while resting and 
musing in the church of Ara Caeli, conceived the idea 
of writing * The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,* 
'a book which has a reputation in England, I am told. 
The marble of these steps once formed the temple of 
Quirinus on the Quirinal. And now here we are at the 
door." 

They entered, and found the church draped in every 
part with colored silks, and crowded with people, many 
seated, others walking over the leaf -strewn floor, crush- 
ing out delicate fragrance with their feet. Little light 
entered from without ; but a multitude of candles made 
a fitful illumination, with points of vivid brilliance here 
and there, where stood some man or woman willing to 
be seen, and dim, half-lighted angles, where two persons, 
pretending unconsciousness of each other's presence, 
could lean closely, so as to catch even the faintest sighs 
in pauses of the music ! In these crowded festas, there 
is little or no room for private devotion. Even the most 
devout have to content themselves with honoring the 
saint or the event commemorated, as they would honor 
the birthday reception of some great man, — simply by 
showing themselves among the company, making iheir 
bow, then walking about and doing their part to increase 
the splendor of the occasion. Prayer and supplication 
belong to other seasons. A certain sobriety of demeanor, 
whispered talk, if any, and a salutation of the most 
sacred places, are the only observances required. 

San Claudio walked up the nave with the two ladies, 
pointing out to them objects of interest. Here was the 
column taken from the Palace of the Caesars, with its 
ancient inscription, Cvbicvlo Avgvstorvm, Here was the 
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gravestone of that queen of Bosnia, who came to Rome 
to die, giving her kingdom to Sixtus V. Here was 
a monument designed by Giotto, resting on a pagan 
sarcophagus, with bas-reliefs of fruits, flowers, and 
animals. Here, nearly effaced, was the gravestone of 
that Conti for whom Raphael painted the Madonna da 
Foligno, which beautiful picture adorned an altar here, 
before it was carried to Foligno. Here lay a Franciscan 
general and cardinal, not the least of whose honors was 
that he won praise from even the bitter Dante ; and here, 
again, stood the tomb of the man who discovered the 
Laocoon. They who placed that inscription on a grave- 
stone knew how to honor art. Here was the little 
detached temple, called the chapel of St. Helena, built 
on the spot where Augustus erected an altar to com- 
memorate the prophecy of the Cumaean Sibyl respecting 
the coming of Christ. 

The service began, and everybody strained their ears 
to catch the pure tenor of Fra Giovanni, alternating 
with the silvery treble of boys in the " Laudate, pueri, 
Dominum^^ or mingled with the base and soprano of adult 
singers. Every note of that voice was as round and 
pure as a drop of water. 

Camilla, wishing to seat herself, and " assist " properly 
at the vespers, moved to a corner of the side aisle, just 
at the foot of the steps which led to the tribune level 
and the transepts. Here stood vacant a chair, to which 
the corner of a pedestal served as a screen from pass- 
ers-by. There she hid herself in the half shadow. 
How strangely beautiful it all was ! The night seemed 
to be shutting in prematurely, for no light came through 
the windows ; but the lights within only grew more golden 
in their soft brilliancy, and the glistening silk hangings 
showed deeper reds, blues, and yellows, soft, yet splendid. 
Only the clear, sweet voices of the singers were necessary 
to overcome the imagination with beauty. About her 
surged a gentle press, where was no sound nor rudeness, 
and ever a whispered excuse followed even a touch too 
close. 
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A feeling of perfect contentment took possession of 
Camilla. She could almost have prayed to stay there 
for ever. As a heliotrope hangs in the sun, dim with 
the dreamy happiness which steeps it through, she sat. 
Her eyes rested on the fold of a man's cloak at the 
other side of the column in front of her: from that 
dark and glossy fold, they moved slowly upward to the 
shoulder visible beyond the marble. So content was 
she, so impregnated was every thing with the atmos- 
phere of beauty and peace which surrounded all, that 
even that fold of a cloak had its charm, and held her 
eyes. 

The singing ceased ; and, after a little pause, a monk, 
with voice soft as the south wind, mounted the pulpit, 
and began to preach in such mellifluous and flowing 
tones that the sound alone might please without the 
sense being understood. 

The fold of the dark cloak at the other side of the 
column moved, and a hand appeared clasping it, — a 
man's hand, not small, but beautiful, white, and spark- 
ling with a single ring. His Excellency turned slightly 
to face the preacher, and became aware who sat be- 
hind him, and who stood behind her chair. The 
recognition did not have the least effect upon him, 
apparently. There was merely a glance, without a salu- 
tation ; and he looked straight at the pulpit, and listened. 

Suddenly through the clear-toned discourse broke the 
curdling sound of thunder, not loud, but far-rolling, 
which set the smooth air in a subdued and infinite 
motion, as though one should breathe thunder. It was 
as if the solid earth had changed to a chariot-wheel, 
which rolled encircled by the trembling sound of its 
own motion. Through the dim windows, far aloft, 
pulses of light became visible coming and going inces- 
santly. 

" It would be pleasant to know if Jupiter be pleased 
or angry," San Claudio murmured, bending over the 
back of Camilla's chair. " His temple stood where this 
church now stands, you know." 
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She shrugged her shoulders, not pleased with his 
speech, nor that he should speak to her at all then. 
To her mind it was not Jupiter who thundered, but the 
God of glory. 

The sermon ended, and the singing recommenced ; 
but now the storm had increased so much that the 
pouring of rain could be heard at intervals, and more 
than once a burst of thunder made the chorus inaudi- 
ble. The timid fled, each seeking out the altar which 
inspired his greatest confidence ; and a seriousness of 
awe fell upon every soul. Carlotta slipped her hand 
within her lover's arm, and clung to him. The lighted 
church, with its multitude, trembled as though it were 
the ark sailing through space and deluge ; the cries of a 
drowning world beating like small birds against its deaf 
and pitiless sides. 

Fra Giovanni essayed the hymn of Sainf Francis 
Xavier, " O Deus, ego amo /<?,*' and a wild crash over- 
head drowned the words on his lips. 

Smothered exclamations were heard, everybody knelt, 
and Carlotta, uttering a faint cry and clinging to San 
Claudio, hid her face in her hands. Camilla droppe'd 
on her knees on the step in front of her ; and Don 
Filippo, turning at the same instant, whispered hurriedly, 
without seeming to observe her, — 

" Do not be frightened : say a prayer for both of us, 
and trust in God." 

She resumed her seat. The bells of the church were 
ringing to dispel the tempest. 

** I ring for the feast, 
I call the living. 
I mourn for the dead, 
I break the lightning." 

So they sang. Then a sunbeam and a clear voice 
broke out together, and the storm and the vespers 
ended. The crowd poured from the dim rich light of 
the church into the confused dazzle of a sunset strug- 
gling with clouds. 
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One blackness after another changed to a blaze of 
glory, and, gilding the congregation as it trooped down 
the long stair, made it look as though a vari-colored 
carpet had been spread to cover it. Every thing had 
been washed sweet and clean in the pelting rain, and 
all the gray old stones shone in the light from the west. 
People laughed and chattered, the more gayly for having 
been a little frightened, greeted the friends whom they 
had missed in the crowd, commented on the music, 
and rhapsodized about Fra Giovanni, who, in the midst 
of their talk, passed swiftly among them, his face down- 
cast, his feet bare in their sandals, his brown robe girt 
about him with a rope. 

A man*s voice, deep but soft- toned, spoke as he 
passed. " I fancy that if an angel should wish to come 
to earth incognito, he would choose to disguise himself 
thus." It was Carlisle, the sculptor. 

Turning a little as he spoke to give place to some 
people who were passing, he encountered a pair of seri- 
ous dark eyes which looked at him earnestly. 

The gaze was slowly withdrawn, and the lady moved 
forward toward a carriage which waited at the foot of 
the steps. She Vas a tall lady, and moved with a 
stately, simple grace. Her dress, of a deep brown 
color, without trimming, hung in folds worthy an artist's 
study. Even the veil was brown, a scarf of lightest 
gauze. The only relief to this color was a bunch of blue- 
bells behind one ear, and a bow of pale blue ribbon 
at her throat. 

The sculptor looked after her, a blush overspreading 
his pale face. He recognized the young Venus di Milo, 
with her bell-flower of a head. 

San Claudio accepted an invitation to dine with his 
fiancie. He took his seat opposite her in the carriage, 
and they drove off, the large bay horses prancing after 
their long waiting. Camilla leaned back, and looked 
upward at the sky, watching its colors burn and spread 
toward the east. She was quiet and contented to the 
ends of her fingers, and willingly left the two to their 

9 
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happiness, scarcely aware if they talked or not, till a 
remark of the Count's drew her eyes to his face. 

" Don Filippo was just in front of us all the time. 
Did you observe him, Carlotta ? " 

Carlotta had not observed. Her look intimated that 
only one person had been visible to her. Camilla 
caught a fleeting glance directed to herself from the 
gentleman's eyes, and, looking at him steadily, waited 
what should come next. 

" I really pity his Excellency," he went on distinctly. 
" There cannot be a doubt that he has an attachment for 
the lady whom we spoke of, the Princess M. ; yet there is 
no prospect of his ever being free to marry her. His wife 
is insane, but in perfect physical health, and her family 
will never permit him to try to obtain a divorce. They 
say that the insanity is temporary, caused by a severe ill- 
ness, and that she will be cured. Some intimate indeed 
that she might be allowed to go free now, and that one- 
half her trouble is the being separated from him. She 
was always very jealous. I do not think she had reason; 
though, of course, a man like that, rich, handsome, and 
noble, will always have a number of female admirers of 
all classes." 

Camilla's gaze, cold, haughty, and firm, rested im- 
movably on the speaker. She perceived that he had 
witnessed that litde scene between herself and Don 
Filippo, and had interpreted it in his own fashion. 
She kept her eyes upon him till he was forced to 
meet them, and to read in their expression the calm 
scorn of which they were full. Then, when his face be- 
trayed the mortification he felt at having gone too far for 
his own interests, she looked back to the sky again. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

SICKNESS. 

THE next day explained the meaning of Camilla's 
ill looks to herself and to others. In the morn- 
ing, she rose as usual, but was soon obliged to return to 
bed. There was a visit from her aunt and cousins, and 
then the doctor was called. The mist of fever which 
had been hanging over her so long, lifting and falling, 
touching too faintly for sickness, yet too near for health, 
had condensed itself ; and, thoygh she was in no danger 
as yet, she was decidedly ill. The doctor scolded. 
He should have been called sooner, and the patient 
been taking his medicine weeks before, he declared. 
The family recollected the fitful flush, the languor, 
the many symptoms so familiar to them, but to which 
in her case they had given another interpretation. 
There was perhaps, a little compunction ; certainly 
there was every care and solicitude. No loved daughter 
could have been more tenderly nursed. 

But, with it all, she did not recover. It would seem 
that every drop of her blood had absorbed some slight 
taint ; and, while no violent illness resulted, health was 
so far away that none could predict when it would 
return. There were bright hours when she joined the 
family, when she even wished to drive out, and insisted 
that she was well ; then the tenacious disease fastened 
itself more perceptibly upon her, and drew her back 
to bed. Weeks passed in this way. Carlotta's wed- 
ding came and passed, and her cousin was unable 
to go to church or even attend the home reception. 
November dragged through its days, and still she 
wasted ; and the family, more alarmed, determined to 
have the whole truth from the physician, and to c^U. 
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others to his assistance. The result of, the consultation 
was that a change of air was recommended. Camilla 
would never reqover in Rome, said the doctors, and 
the malady threatened soon to assume the virulent 
forfti. Only her strength and fine healthy blood had 
preserved her so long. 

It was an embarrassing necessity, for there was no 
one who could well be spared to accompany her ; but 
no time was to be lost, and, after many consultations, 
a' plan was arranged which satisfied everybody. The 
Monaldini knew of a woman in Assisi who had a small 
house quite her own, in a good position ; and this woman 
professed herself both able and willing to do for the 
invalid all that her family would wish done. 

" It is a very quiet and lonely place," her aunt said. 
•* But the air is good, and I do not know what better 
arrangement we could make for you. There is no one 
in the house but Sor Angelina and her servant ; it is a 
clean, bright place, and the food is delicious, I know. 
Angelina has lived in a convent ever since the death 
of her parents, but now she feels that she is old enough 
to keep house alone, and she has a little school to eke 
her income out. It will seem like a convent to you 
almost, and certainly will be quite as safe." 

"I care for nothing but health," Camilla replied. 
" Send me anywhere that I may get well. I feel as if 
all my life were slipping away from me. If I stay here, 
I shall die ! " 

It was what they feared ; and we do not mean to 
represent the Monaldini as monsters, when we say that 
the thought of Camilla dying in their house was so 
painful to them that they longed to hurry her off else- 
where. The manner in which the Italians shrink from 
their dead is a shock to those nations whose mourners 
cherish with sacred tenderness the beloved forms from 
which the spirit has fled. The Italian, tender and 
solicitous during illness, unwearied in attention while 
hope lasts, goes out despairingly when hope is over, 
and leaves the dying to the ministrations of the priest 
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He does not even look upon the face of his dead, nor 
follow him to the grave. And, when the corpse is 
carried out, the room where it has lain is despoiled of 
every . thing. The very paper is torn from the walls ; 
and, when it is possible, the house itself is for a while 
deserted. The Monaldini, then, were true to their 
national sentiments and traditions when they asso- 
ciated with the thought of losing their niece that other 
dark thought of a house polluted by death at the very 
moment when they were congratulating themselves upon 
its freshness and joyous associations. If Camilla must 
die, let them at least suffer no other loss, and be sub- 
jected to no other trouble. 

She suspected as much, but asked no questions. Their 
unaccustomed tenderness, the way in which during the 
last day or two they put aside every thing to attend 
to her, their repeated assurances that she would soon 
be back, and in perfect health, showed what their 
thoughts and fears were. She, for her part, had no 
such fears. Weak as she was, and tormented by alter- 
nating fever and chill, she still felt the strong spring 
of life beneath the malady, and longed only for silence, 
peace, and country air, confident of the result. With 
her whole heart she longed to get away from Rome. 

Not the Monaldini only had been anxious and kind. 
The Baroness von Klenze had called constantly, bringing 
always some gift of flowers or finiit, and had absolutely 
established a friendship with the other ladies, so pleased 
was she with their attention to her favorite. Early in 
Camilla's illness, Don Filippo had sent to inquire, and, 
learning the nature of the malady, had kept himself 
informed of its progress. San Claudio and Carlotta 
had come every day to ask after her, and Mrs. Brandon 
had been profuse in compliments. Miss Conroy alone, 
of all her friends, had not appeared ; nor had Camilla 
seen or heard any thing from her since the day of the 
last lesson. This defection grieved her, not only as being 
the loss of a pleasant acquaintance, but from the fact 
that such resentment proved that the abandoned lessons 
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had been of consequence to Miss Conroy. Fearing that 
it might be so, Camilla, resolved to show that her own 
friendliness remained unchanged, wrote her a kind note 
a day or two before leaving Rome. No answer was 
returned. Fearing that her note had been improperly 
directed, she made inquiries ; but Miss Conroy's address 
was still the same. 

So, one fine morning in December, the Signora Mo- 
naldini set out for Assisi with her niece. The hour 
was early ; but early as it was, when they went down 
to the carriage, Don Filippo met them, coming up 
from his, which stood at the foot of the steps. 

He made his first grave salutation to the elder lady, 
then looked at her niece. As he did so, his counte- 
nance changed. " You look very ill ! " he exclaimed. 
"Are you well enough to take a journey?" 

She smiled, pleased to have an opportunity of taking ^ 
leave of him. " I shall be better for the journey," she 
said. ** I am longing for the country. It will make me 
well." 

What a lily she looked ! and how deep were the 
shadows under those beautiful eyes ! He had not seen 
her since the day in the Ara Caeli, when she had fallen 
on her knees beside him, and unconsciously clasped his 
hand as the thunderbolt fell with such a terrible crash. 
He longed to protect and care for her now. Her 
pathetic pallor and weakness became even more pa- 
thetic when she tried to smile, and speak with courage. 

Turning, he accompanied them down to the carriage, 
pale with the thought that he might never see her in 
life again. 

" I have lost so much in looks," she said gently, 
feeling how alarmed he was, "that I seem worse per- 
haps than I really am. But I have a good constitution, 
and I feel surely that I shall soon be well. I can hear 
the little bubbling of a spring of life which no one else 
believes in." 

A glance in his face showed her that she had given 
him courage. He asked no more, only handed her to 
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her seat, wished her a prosperous journey and happy 
return, as any acquaintance might have done, and went 
upstairs again without a glance after the carriage. 

" The change in your niece's face quite shocked me," 
he remarked to the Signor Monaldini, who, with Fran- 
cesco and Nina, had come down to see the travellers 
off. "Those long, dragging fevers reduce one so. I 
hope there is nothing feverish in this locality." 

The Signor Monaldini immediately hastened to dis- 
avow such a reputation for the palace, and to recount 
the precautions which he had taken to purify the whole 
place ; and thus they reached his Excellency's door, and 
parted without more talk of Camilla. 

After all, they said to each other, when discussing the 
incident, Don Filippo had only shown that courtesy 
which every one of necessity shows to a sick person. 

Camilla had judged rightly of herself. Notwithstanding 
all the fatigue of the journey, she was invigorated by it. 
Lying back on the cushions, she watched, with a dreamy 
pleasure, town after town slip behind them as they went, 
each set on its hill like a crown, or clinging to some 
mountain side, like a lichen. It was December, yet the 
valleys were rich with verdure, and the trees stood solid 
and green over their solid and stirless shadows. The 
waters were glassy mirrors, the houses showed no sign 
of life. But for the swift-rolling train of cars, with its 
white feather of smoke, the scene might have seemed 
less a landscape than a brilliant mosaic of a landscape. 
One meets in frames with duller copies of just such 
scenes, — gray rocks tapering aloft to gray castle walls ; 
yellow houses here and there dotting the plain ; the red 
petticoat of some contadina making its point of color : but 
only Nature can set the whole in an atmosphere of 
radiant gold, and make the blue overhead dazzle the 
eyes. They whirled past Narni, which, clinging to its 
rock, threw forward the last remaining arch of an ancient 
Roman bridge, and framed in the superb sweep a 
beautiful picture of the country beyond. In Italy, every 
arch frames a picture, and entraps a beauty. 
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At length, the beautiful plain widened ; and Assisi 
appeared climbing in terraces the mountain side. High 
above all stood the ruined citadel, with its circling green ; 
at the right, Saint Chiracs church and convent ; and, on 
the left, the convent and church of Saint Francis. Be- 
tween the two lay the city, like a child in its mother's 
lap, content and safe. 

A carriage was waiting at the station for the two 
ladies, and a pleasant-faced little woman, who hastened 
to kiss the Signora Monaldini^s hand, and to be pre- 
sented to the Signorina. Camilla liked the face at 
once, and glanced often into the smiling eyes as they 
drove up the road, which curves in long links on the 
hillside. Rounding a turn, they passed through a portal 
and into the city. Close to the portico of Saint Francis's 
church, they turned again, and in another moment were /j 
at the door of Sor Angelina's habitation. It was thei] 
last house in the Via Superba, and stood as high and*' 
clear as a nest in a tree, looking off over the world, andf 
directly down into the grassy pilzza of Saint Francis! 
and up the green height to the citadel. 

To Camilla, caged and pining for so long, the viei 
was enchanting. "Only let me lie where I can lool 
out, and the sun can look in ! " she said faintly. 

Upstairs was a large room overlooking the plain, where* 
the sun shone in two golden squares on the brick floor/ 
The Sor Angelina wheeled a great sofa into the window 
and arranged pillows so deftly that Camilla had only t! 
resign herself to be taken care of fike a child. The con 
fidence and brightness of the little woman were reassui 
ing. She looked clean and sweet, and both she and hf 
house had a sort of rustic beauty. Presently she broudj' 
a glass of fine wine, and, a moment after, a cup of strc?" 
broth. " Now lie and rest awhile," she said. " He ' 
is a bell, if you should want any thing ; and no one sh^ 
disturb you." ^^ 

Camilla lay with closed eyes, and felt the pure aiK 
light, unobstructed and untainted, wrap her roup,p^ 
its life-giving tide. Softly breathing, she dropped ^^ 
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and slept till near sunset. Waking then, with a fresh- 
ness unknown to her for many weeks, she saw her aunt 
and the \\XX\^ padrona standing beside her. 

" I am hungry ! " were her first words. 
, Their anxiety broke into laughter. Dinner was soon 
ready, and the patient pronounced in a fair way to be 
cured. 

" But I am afraid you may not sleep to-night, after so 
long a nap," her aunt said. 

" Never fear I I feel like sleeping a month," Camilla 
replied. 



CHAPTER XIV- 

CONVALESCENCE. 

A SSI SI is an ideal place for a dreamy convales- 
cencci. Gray, silent, and full of memories, the 
city of Saint Francis sits on the mountain, musing over 
its past. No lotos is needed above its gates to sym- 
bolize peace. It has its glories, true, but they are mel- 
lowed, like the tints of old tapestry ; and .one dreams 
while gazing at them. No hurry or bustle disturbs its 
repose : time has nothing to do with the old town, as it 
seems, and passion less than nothing. 

How beautiful it was, too, with its gray walls standing 
ankle deep in grass, which was green even in mid- 
winter; and bathed in sunshine which seemed the very 
wine of light ! At sunset, a bright, light wind seemed 
, to blow out of the moon, as it rested on the near moun- 
j tain edge. Then, following the sunny stillness, would 
I come some day a sudden, full shower, changing the steep 
I streets to torrent-beds, and leaving them clean and dry 
^ "the moment the clouds parted. 

\g^ After the first few days, Camilla began to go out. 
jlj|/ Sometimes her walk was to the church of Saint Francis, 
jp4^ *>here, her feet resting on a scaldino, she studied the paint' 
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ings of Cimabue and Giotto, or sat in the grand loggia 
of the convent, gazing off over the wide country, and 
drinking in the air, which was like a blue wine beaded with 
fire. One day, the custodian took her and Sor Angelina 
into the sacristy, and, after carefully locking the door, 
showed them the relics and the church plate, gifts of 
kings and princes, vestiges of the crusades, and the 
mementoes of Saint Francis himself, — the faded brown 
robe, the knotted girdle, the rough sandals. As she 
grew stronger, Camilla ventured farther into the town, 
to the quaint little church over the home of Saint Francis, 
and the great convent of Saint Clara, where the saint lies 
in state. 

"What are those little doors closed with mortar, 
which I see in so many of the houses ? " she asked one 
day of Sor Angelina. 

"They are the doors for the dead," was the reply. 
" When any one in the house dies, the stones and mortar 
are broken away, and the dead is brought out through 
that door. Then it is closed up again." 

" And why is that ? " 

The only reply was a shrug, and the inevitable, " Chi 
lo sa ? " 

Half-way down the hillside is the first convent of Saint 
Clara, where she lived till the place was so often at- 
tacked by Saracens and robbers as to be no longer a fit 
home for women ; and hither, later still, the two took 
their way. 

It is as rude as a bird*s-nest. A worn step or two 
leads from one room to another, each more rustic, 
ancient, and irregular than the last. No pioneer's hut 
could be simpler; scarcely oould a stable be ruder; yet 
every little chamber enfolds a picture, and through it all 
sifls the air and sunshine, bright with immortal youth 
and freshness. Camilla's rapture over the place amazed 
and delighted her companion. 

" It is so tiny and so uncommon," she cried. " It seems 
to me that Saint Clara and her nuns must have had the 
most delightful time in the world here, and been as gay 
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as larks. The other places all have made me sad ; but 
this is full of a sort of bright peace." 

As the days passed in this peaceful life, a kind of 
attachment sprang up between Camilla and her little 
hostess. The simple-hearted countrywoman adored 
her beautiful guest as a being of a higher order ; and 
Camilla, in return, was grateful for Sor Angelina's con- 
stant and delicate care. That she had suffered a good 
deal in her life, Camilla suspected. Gradually she drew 
from her something of her story. 

Born in another mountain-top city; she had lost her 
parents early ; and, being left thus, a young girl, without 
prbtector, had chosen to live in a convent, though with- 
out taking vows. She was a middle-aged woman now, 
and might with propriety reside alone. Beside, the 
breaking up of the convents had dispersed her friends, 
the nuns, and driven them to find other refuges. 

** I had no education when I went into the convent, 
at eighteen years of age,"*she said simply. " The nun.s 
instructed me, so that I am able to teach the five or six 
little children who come here every day. Maria was in 
the same convent, as a servant. I am glad to have her 
with me, and she is glad to come. She is rather old ; 
but there is not much to do in my house. I could 
not work hard now. I worked too much when I was 
little." 

** What did you do when you were little?" Camilla 
asked, not to seem wanting in interest. 

" I worked in the campagna^^ was the reply. " Our 
house was in the city ; but my father had a vigna on 
the plain, and we all went down to work. I and my 
sisters carried the food to the workmen when we were 
no more than five years old, though it was at least six 
miles from home ; and, whatever work we could do there, 
we did." 

" But that could only be during a few months of the 
year," Camilla remarked. 

" No, indeed : there was always something to do. My 
father not only had a vigna^ but he raised all sorts of 
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fruits and vegetables, besides grain. The labor began 
in March. How well I remember it ! We cut the vines 
then, leaving two stems for a young vine, and four or 
more for an old one. We did not use canes, as some 
do ; but a slender tree was planted by each vine, which 
was tied tolt, so that the wind should not beat off the 
buds. They were tied with slender fibres, that were first 
soaked in water to riiake them soft. We carried a bun- 
dle of these at the belt. Twice a year the vines were 
tied, in March and May. In May, all the buds set, and 
the sprouts above them must be broken off, and all the 
leaves torn from the tree at the second tying. We had 
to be very careful in doing all this ; but children soon 
learn when they are beaten. My father never wasted 
words. When I made a blunder or was negligent, he 
struck me. May he rest in peace ! After May, as the 
leaves grew, we had to tear them off the trees from time 
to time, to keep the vine from overshading. There was 
always something to be done." 

" You carried down the food ? That must have been 
hard work," Camilla suggested. 

"Yes, it was hard." The little woman sighed. 
"Mamma cooked it at night, — bread, broth, meat, 
and fried eggs. We started before daylight. Papa 
carried a lamp. I, perhaps, had a great basket of food 
on my head ; and my sister, a heavy keg of wine, eighteen 
or twenty bottles of it, on hers. Oh ! how sleepy I used 
to be! I often slept while I was walking, and was 
wakened by my father calling out to me. I was bare- 
foot ; and stubbing my toes against the stones would 
wake me, too. My feet used to be all bleeding when 
I got down to the plain." 

'* You children never went alone ? " 

"Yes, sometimes. One day there wasn't breakfast 
enough for the men and women at work, and my sister 
and I had to go back for more. I was only ten, and 
she younger. It was a foggy day, and we lost our way. 
It is easy for little ones to lose their way. We couldn't 
see over the hedges ; and there were so many different 
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paths. At last, we reached home ; but we had walked 
fifteen miles, crying all the way. Mamma was angry 
enough at our having to go twice ; but there was no 
help for it. She cooked more food, and we went back 
with it." 

"Did you help to tread the grapes at the vintage, 
too?" 

"Oh, yes. That was a merry time always; but it is 
dirty work. The hair gets all matted with the juice, and 
the face is as if it were coated with sugar. Papa had a 
great vat oi peperino, and we made good wine. Then 
there was another sort, of apples, colored with berries 
or pomegranate juice. 

" In April, we planted the corn. The men turned 
the ridges, and the women went after them and dropped 
the corn in, then the men covered it over. The grain 
is sown in December. They cut it in June, going at 
night, when the dew has fallen and softened it, so that 
the ripe grains may not fall out. There was always 
something for the children to do. The elders had their 
times of rest." 

" You had a great fear of tempests, had you not? " 

"-^//r^/" exclaimed Sor Angelina. "I have seen 
my father fall on his knees in the middle of the field, 
when the scirocco blew and he saw the edges of a black 
cloud rising in the sky, and pray that the tempest might 
not come to destroy his harvest ; and no one thought 
strange of it. It was only natural ; for one tempest 
might reduce a family almost to starvation. The tempest 
was, to us, a demon. And we had other fears, besides. 
We feared the shooting-stars. In those days, before I 
had been to school, I believed, as others did, that the 
stars were set too thickly in the sky ; and, when one 
shot, that it changed its place to have more room. 
Whenever we saw one, we always said, three times, 
* May God give you place ! ' We thought that, if it came 
to us, it would burn every thing up. We were very 
ignorant," she ended, with a sigh. 

" You were perhaps the happier for that," her visitor 
remarked. " Learning does not bring hap^ines^ " 
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" Neither does it bring unhappiness," was the reply. 
"Indeed, I don't think it has any thing to do with hap- 
piness, nor with goodness, except that it may destroy 
humility, and give birth to pride. Both goodness and 
happiness lie in the will, so it seems to me. But, also, 
it seems to me, Signorina, that it is better to know the 
truth than to cherish ignorant superstitions." 

" You are quite right, Sor Angelina." 

Camilla did not care to argue. She had spoken the 
words which came to her lips ; not the whole truth, but 
some part of it. 

When Camilla became silent, Sor Angelina always 
had the delicacy to leave her alone. She did so now, 
and her guest sat and studied over the problem, in 
which her own future was concerned. 

"What do I wish for? and what can I do?" she 
asked herself. 

It was impossible that she should continue to live in 
her uncle's family, she reflected. They had been all 
kindness to her during her illness, but that would not 
prevent fresh discords from arising when she should be 
well again. It was not in the nature of either that they 
should agree, and it was not in the nature of either to 
yield to the opinions and convictions of the other. They 
must separate ; but how ? Marriage she refused to look 
at as a means. It represented to her the crown, the 
star of life. She desired happiness, and, being young, 
expected it ; but it must come of itself, not by her 
striving after it. Unseen it shone above her, or far or 
near, she knew not which ; for its beams, falling too 
brightly on her eyelids, kept them down. Awaiting it, 
she must live, and live worthily and peacefully. 

The necessities of food, clothing, and shelter, the 
three scourges with which the body accursed by God 
lashes the soul it imprisons, must be attended to ; and 
she must herself earn the means to supply them. There 
seemed but one way of doing this, and of that she had 
already thought. She could teach languages ; and, being 
well qualified to do so, nothing, as it seemed, but a false 
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and tyrannical public opinion could make it difficult for 
her to succeed. Her thoughts turned immediately to 
Miss Conroy. If she might not live alone, why might 
not they two live together ? It could be arranged, 
she thought ; but th« first step was to obtain her uncle's 
consent, and secure, — not his friendship and assist- 
ance, for that she did not hope, — but his silence, and 
some little countenance, that the world might not have 
any warrant for speaking ill of her. 

" Happiness I can wait for, or do without, if it be the 
will of God," she murmured. " But I cannot consent to 
paes my days in a petty strife, and in seeking for that 
for which it does not become me to seek. Such a life is 
tormenting and humiliating. I could not submit to it, 
however unwillingly, without little by little being de- 
graded. How, then, can* I persuade my uncle's family 
to let me go, without breaking with them utterly ? " 

It was, indeed, a knotty problem. Of herself she 
could do nothing. It would be necessary to have an 
intercessor, and one who commanded respect. Her 
thoughts reverted to the Baroness von Klenze, and she 
resolved to confide in her. A person of more influence 
in polite society, and possessing a greater reputation for 
conventionalities, would be better ; but, for all that, 
Madame was a person of consequence in her way, and, 
moreover, was a friend of her own. 

This plan settled, Camilla dismissed the subject from 
her mind till the time should come to act upon it, and 
set herself to enjoying this strange, dreamy life, the like 
of which she might never know again. It was scarcely 
desirable to repeat the experience ; for only to an in- 
valid, or to one wearied and disenchanted with the 
world, could such an existence long be tolerable. 

,"I am getting so strong, Sor Angelina," she said one 
day, three weeks after her arrival in Assisi. " See how 
my hair is growing. It has quite ceased to fall out." 

She divided the long locks, somewhat thinned by the 
fever, and showed a thick growth of short down. " It 
feels like fur, it is so thick," she said, laughing, as she 
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passed her hands over it. " It quite stands up on the 
top of my head. I cannot part my hair evenly any 
longer." 

" Your head will be all over little curls," said her 
hostess, examining it. 

" I do hope, then, that some long hair will remain to 
cover them," Camilla replied, smiling, but dismayed. 
" How absurdly a tall person like niyself would look 
with a head covered with baby ringlets ! " 

Returning the same afternoon from a long walk, and 
a visit to the farm-school established by a Benedictine 
abate on a tract of land at the foot of the mountain upon 
which Assisi is built, she stopped suddenly and gazed 
steadily down the road. Sor Angelina, noticing a change 
in her countenance, gazed in the same direction. 

** It is my uncle 1 " Camilla exclaimed, and went to 
meet him. 

Signor Monaldini was looking very smiling and hand- 
some ; and, as his niece offered him her hand, he uttered 
gracefully an interrogative, " Will you permit me ? " and 
bent to kiss her on both cheeks. 

" You are really well again 1 " he said, contemplating 
her with admiration. " More blooming than I have ever 
before seen you. It is a miracle ! " 

" I am in the right place, but not firmly established 
there," Camilla replied, fearing that he had come to 
take her back to Rome with him. "I am well, — very 
wtII ; but I think I need a little more country air." 

" What ! you wish to stay longer then ? " he exclaimed 
in surprise, gazing at her as if to discover some secret 
motive for the desire. " I expected to be welcomed as 
a deliverer, and to find you bored to death, and should 
have come sooner, had it been possible. You do not 
want to go back with me to-night ? Are you sure ? " 

"I really should like to stay a little longer," she 
replied. ** It is very quiet and lonely here, I know ; but 
quiet has its novelty for me. I have never been in so 
peaceful a place before, and I was more tired of noise 
and bustle than I knew. I shall not wish to stay much 
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longer, I think ; but, if you are willing, I will beg for 
one more week, at least." 

" We will talk about it," said her uncle, evasively, and 
moved forward to salute Sor Angelina, who had re- 
mained modestly in the background. " What have you 
been doing to bewitch the Signorina so ? " he demanded. 
" She does not wish to go back to Rome with me, though 
I am come purposely for her." 

Sor Angelina, albeit forty years of age, was as bash- 
ful as a child before her superiors, and she stammered 
and blushed in replying. " It is health which has be- 
witched her, not I ; and health, you know, Signor, is a 
power with us all." 

" I bow to Hygeia, then,*' replied the gentleman, 
making a salutation, with one hand pressed to his heart. 
" And now we will proceed. May I invite myself to 
breakfast with you, Sor Angelina ? " ' 

The little woman, in a flutter of pleasure and confu- 
sion, begged leave to hurry on before them, that she 
might warn Maria of the coming guest. Perhaps, in her 
own mind, she was wondering who was this Hygeia, of 
whom Signor Monaldini had spoken so politely. 

The others followed more slowly, Camilla leaning on 
her uncle's arm, and answering his many questions, all 
put with an airy gayety and tenderness, as to her life in 
Assisi, whom she saw, what she did. Well as she knew 
him, it did not occur to her that there was any meaning 
in this questioning, and she replied frankly. "We do 
scarcely more in this still, beautiful place than if we 
were flies, and the sunshine about us were amber," she 
said. " The events of our day, I am almost ashamed to 
say, are breakfast and dinner. I am afraid you will be 
shocked to learn that I take both eggs and butter with 
my bread and coffee in the morning. Then I sit and 
look out of the window awhile and read a little. Later, 
we go to Mass, and in the afternoon we take a walk. For 
great occasions, we make an expedition like the one 
which we have made to-day, " and she described their 
visit to the farm-school. "We were brought to the 

10 
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point of going so far by hearing that the place was 
almost ruined by the rain of two nights ago. The drains 
made by the abate were not large enough to carry away 
the torrents which poured down from the mountain, and 
in two or three places they burst. His cattle were on 
the point of being drowned in the stable, and twenty 
students as well, who were asleep in their dormitory! 
above, so it would have been a tragedy, you see, if the/ 
water had been a little stronger." / 

" But have you no visitors ? " demanded her uncle/ 
" I should think you might now and then enjoy speaking^ 
to some one beside Sor Angelina." f 

"The first canon of the cathedral called once, ani,d 
was very polite. Another time a man came whom jil 
found a bore, and would not see the second time. Sdbr 
Angelina will tell you who he is, some neighbor wlio 
thought it his duty to pay his respects to me. That is aOlI, 
except the sacristan of the Church of Saint Francis. Me 
has not been to the house, of course ; but I have talkied 
a good deal with him. He has told me so many thinigs 
wl]ich have happened to the church since he has beSen 
there, — how the French soldiers stabled their horses fin 
it, and how they stole the altar-vessels. It is all ve] 
interesting to hear from an eye-witness." j 

" And you are contented with this sort of life ? " l^er 
- uncle asked doubtingly. 

"For the moment. But I should be sorry tol go 
away regretting it ; for I am very sure I shall rwever 
wish to return. It seems to me that, while I like it, 
I need it, and that some kind of balance in my system 
which has been disturbed is not yet well restored. 
It may right itself suddenly, and then I shall long to 
be off. Before you are fairly out of sight, perhaps I 
shall want to run after you." 

" Well, I will think it over," he replied. " I must go 
^ back this evening, and, if you do not accompany me, 
Sor Angelina might bring you down a few days later." 

It was quite true, as Carlotta and her mother jeal- 
ously complained, that Camilla could win almost any 
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favor from her uncle, when she was permitted to talk 
to him without interference. He was too gallant a 
man not to be influenced by beauty .and grace, even in 
his own family ; and his niece, when he could make 
her forget certain disagreeable passages between them, 
would sometimes treat him with a dainty, caressing 
manner, which he found very captivating. This, how- 
ever, rather increased than diminished his jealous sus- 
picions of her. If she so well understood how to 
manage an uncle, he argued, how much more a lover ! 
For, that her little sweet ways were as natural to her as 
breach, and were merely an expression of the pleasure 
and confidence of the moment, was to him an incredible 
idea. His Italian subtlety was incapable of under- 
standing an honest simplicity. Camilla wanted a favor 
granted, and flattered him in order to obtain it, he 
thought ; nor was he angry with her. He knew no 
other way than this of attaining his own ends with 
those who were stronger than he. 

Maria and her mistress were at the door when their 
two visitors arrived, and received "them with much 
ceremony ; and presently Maria, blushing and smiling 
with mingled pride and timidity, announced breakfast "»' 
in her pretty fashion : " At their convenience." 

" I expect a delicious meal," Signor Monaldini said, 
offering his arm to his niece. " I have heard of your 
housekeeping, Sor Angelina." 

In fact, the breakfast was delicious, from the soup to 
the coffee. And when on presenting a dish, which 
commended itself to the eye before being approved by 
the palate, — a white curd, namely, with powdered cinna- 
mon, sugar, and .wine, — the padrona set a bottle of old 
vino santo on the table, Signor Monaldini protested 
that he also had need to come and stay with her a 
month for his health, and that Camilla's reluctance to 
return to Rome was no longer a mystery to him. 

Breakfast over, he went out for a walk, without 
inviting his niece to accompany him. There were some 
acquaintances whom he must visit in the town, he 
told her. 
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Two hours later, he returned, in high spirits ; embraced 
Camilla, thanked Sor Angelina for her care and hospi- 
tality, charged her to accompany Camilla to Rome 
whenever she should wish to return ; then hurried off 
to catch the train. 

" How kind he is ! " said Camilla, looking after him. 
" I thought he would be vexed at having made the 
journey for nothing." 

He had not made . the journey for nothing : he 
had satisfied himself that his niece had no other at- 
traction in Assisi than that which she avowed, and : 
that not a shadow of an adventure had crossed her ( 
path. During his two hours* walk, he had examined 
the travellers' books of two hotels, talked with the 
prior of the cathedral, the sacristans of the churohes, and 
a gossip or two, and had learned the name and con- 
dition of every stranger who had visited the city during 
the last three months. 

Contented, then, he returned to Rome. " She is 
better where she is," he muttered, as he watched the 
city of Saint Francis swing round behind a mountain. 



CHAPTER XV. 

HOME AGAIN. 

WHAT Camilla had jestingly said of the proba- 
bility of her repenting the moment her uncle 
should be gone was almost literally fulfilled. Whether 
his coming broke the charm, or whether she had arrived 
precisely at the point of satiety with peace and stillness, 
it would be hard to tell ; but scarcely had the last puff 
of smoke from the departing train faded on the air, 
than she was conscious of a feeling of homesickness. 
It deepened almost to gloom as the night came on ; 
and with the morning it became a longing to depart. 
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" Do you know, Sor Angelina," she said, " I believe 
my uncle's coming has repaired some broken spiritual 
telegraph between my heart and Rome. I cared noth- 
ing about it until he came, or while he was here; but, 
now that he has gone, I feel as though a net of wires 
had been stretched over me, and every human voice in 
Rome were sending me a message. * Come back I 
come back ! ' they say. The very stones are calling 
and pulling me." 

" You know I can go with you whenever you wish," 
her hostess replied. " We will go to-day or to-morrow." 
But Camilla resisted the temptation. "I must stay 
the week out, for shame's sake. It would be childish 
to go so soon," she said. 

The slow week wore itself away, hour by hour ; then 
came a triumphant moment when the last breakfast was 
finished, and they actually put on their bonnets to set 
out for Rome ! 

It was afternoon when they started ; and the sun 
seemed running a race with them round the horizon. 
Now its golden wheel whirled through a mountain gap, 
and disappeared behind the near precipice. " It has 
set," Camilla would say to herself; and, almost with the 
thought, out it would burst again, dazzling with joy and 
power, to hide itself afresh behind another rocky screen. 

Shadows, long lurking in the valleys, rolled up the 
heights, and beat upon the parapets of gold on thefr 
topmost edges. At length, the sun rushed against a 
perpendicular cliff, seemed to splinter itself there into 
a million arrows of fire, and disappeared to be seen no 
more ; then the stars came out, the mountains melted like 
noise dying into silence, and the Campagna lay about 
them, low-rolling, and black under the night. Lights 
showed here and there, a campafiile pushed its point up 
against the sky, then came an overshadowing wall, — 
they were in Rome, and Camilla with a leap of heart 
knew that she loved the city, from the bottom of its 
catacombs to the tops of its towers. 

Signor Monaldini awaited them at the barrier, and in 
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twenty minutes they drove under the portone of the 
Palace of the Naiad. 

But, before fheir arrival, a change had come over 
Camilla's spirits. The instinctive delight of return 
was quenched by the recollection of to what she 
returned. It was no peaceful home, this which awaited 
her, but a place of doubts, difficulties, perhaps of 
perils. 

The three daughters-in-law were gathered with their 
husbands, and all the family united in compliments 
and welcomes to Camilla and her travelling companion. 
One would have thought her at once a beloved 
daughter and an honored guest. It was their way, 
she knew how little it meant, and it could neither cheer 
nor reassure her. 

" I am more tired than I knew," she said, feeling 
that some excuse for her depression was necessary. 

The Countess di San Claudio had come to welcome 
her cousin, and was full of airy compliments. She and 
her husband were to stay to dinner. Camilla, who 
felt her heart grow heavier every moment, begged to 
be excused from dining, and allowed to go at once 
to bed. 

Her departure produced a silence. Each one was 
for some reason disturbed by it. Fatigue alone could 
scarcely account for her forced smiles and listless 
manner. 

" She absolutely seems sorry to come back," the 
Signora Monaldini remarked rather stiffly, after a while. 

" On the contrary, she longed to return immediately 
after the Signor Monaldini left us last week," Sor 
Angelina made haste to say. "All the way she has 
been in the highest spirits. It is only that she is tired." 

Her uncle's face clouded. "Camilla is very frail," 
he said. " One would not think it from her looks ; but 
I have often observed that she can bear very little. I 
must speak to the doctor about her." 

He spoke with an expression of real anxiety ; but the 
wife and daughter were more annoyed than anxious. 
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When one has prepared the play of Hamlet, it is not 
pleasant to have the Prince of Denmark absent himself ; 
and this was not merely a little family dinner. A visitor 
was expected afterward, whom they wished Camilla to 
meet. Without any distinct appointment, it was under- 
stood that the Baroness von Klenze was to come down 
later in the evening, and that she would be accompanied 
by Mr. Carlisle. 

Von Klenze, in fact, in spite of all her prudence and 
penetration, had been indiscreet. It is hard, even for 
a woman, to withstand the fascinations of charming 
women ; and the noble Bohemian had, to a degree, 
fallen a prey to the Monaldini ladies. The best pro- 
tection in such circumstances is a thorough knowledge 
of the character of those with whom one deals, a rooted 
distrust of them even when they are honest, and the 
sting of some personal resentment. Even then, one is 
not always safe. The Baroness had none of these safe- 
guards ; and she had been pleased and softened by their 
devotion to Camilla during her illness. 

And, after all, she had told nothing, though they had 
divined every thing. Why else had she mentioned this 
sculptor, and praised him so highly, if not to recommend 
him as a husband to some one ? She had taken a fancy 
to Camilla, and Camilla was the only unmarried person 
in the family. They had also received the impression 
that Carlisle was to be heir to Madame von Klenze. 

" He is not very rich," she had said, and hesitated. 
" But he will be better off one of these days." Then 
another pause. What could this mean but that she 
meant to insure his future.? 

" Camilla has a great deal of delicacy," she had re- 
marked at anofher time. "One must treat her very 
carefully." 

They had put their own interpretation on this little 
speech. Not, by any means, that Camilla's delicate 
notions must be yielded to, or any plan altered in con- 
sequence of them. But she must be managed. They 
must conceal their thoughts from her. 
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And now, instead of waiting to receive the visit, and 
to make the acquaintance of this new candidate for her 
favor, Camilla provokingly had chosen to go to bed ! 

So a line was despatched to the Baroness. 

." Camilla had arrived," the Signora Nina wrote, " but 
was too tired to sit up that evening. The writer thought 
that Madame, who had been so kind as to inquire re- 
peatedly for her cousin, might like to know." 

Not a word of the visit ; but, as they expected, it was 
postponed till the next evening. 

" How very silent and absent you have been all this 
evening ! " the Countess Carlotta said to her husband, 
as they were going home. "Are you not well?" 

** Quite well, my dear," he replied. " But your two 
good sisters-in-law bore me. The family should contain 
only you, your mother, and Nina." 

" And what of Camilla ? " she inquired. 

" Oh I Camilla, of course ! " he replied, rather un- 
wisely. 

" Yes I " she thought. " Camilla is the only one, * of 
course.' " 



CHAPTER XVL 

A SILENT WELCOME. 

ON the Stairs, the day of Camilla's return to Rome, 
Madame von Klenze encountered Don Filippo. 
She often met him thus, and he always saluted her 
cordially, and sometimes stopped to speak a few words. 
This morning he stopped. 

" Baroness," he said, " which one of your many artist 
protigis are you going to recommend to me as a safe 
person to examine and restore a picture which may be 
valuable ? " 

She named one unhesitatingly. " What have you to 
restore ? " she asked. 
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"Perhaps you will do me the favor to come in and 
see it," he returned. 

She entered, and he placed a chair for her before the 
table, on which stood leaning against the wall an old 
picture without a frame. 

" It has a little history," he said. " It has been for 
several generations the property of a respectable family, 
who hold a tradition that the picture is valuable. They 
are miserably poor ; and the present head of the family 
begged me to buy it, naming a price which would be 
small, if it were really worth any thing. I didn't want 
it, but took it, out of charity. Now, a friend of mine, 
who is * cognoscente^ having seen it by accident, speaks 
so rapturously of it, that I begin to feel that I may be 
entertaining an angel unawares. He says these heads 
are painted over, and that, if the paint should be rubbed 
off, the original ones would be found to have a gold 
nimbus. The faces are beautiful, as you see, and only 
need cleaning. I want some one who, without destroy- 
ing them, can pronounce if there be any thing under- 
neath." 

The Baroness answered for her proUgi^ and the two 
conversed for some time about pictures and artists. 
His Excellency was unusually talkative, and seemed in 
no hurry to terminate the interview. " I had thought 
of asking .Signor Monaldini to recommend some one," 
he said. " I hear that he is a judge of paintings." 

"He is a very clever man," the Baroness replied. 
" Indeed, they are a clever family. I have seen them 
several times since Camilla went away." 

" Oh ! that is the niece, is it not ? " asked Don 
Filippo. 

" Yes : that beautiful creature ! She was sick, you 
know, and the doctors ordered her out of the city. 
But she is coming back to-night, quite restored." 

" Where has she been ? " the gentleman asked care- 
lessly, as if to gratify Madame's interest in her young 
friend. 

" To Assisi. She is to come in the evening train." 
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His Excellency seemed to have nothing else to say on 
the subject, and the Baroness took leave. He looked 
after her with a very pleasant smile on his face. " That 
good creature!" he muttered. He was, indeed, in un- 
usual spirits all day. Not that any one ever found him 
irritable, — he was too proud for that ; but his ordinary 
manner was superbly calm. His domestics always felt 
as though they were serving a superior being. On this 
day, he smiled several times in speaking to them, and 
even uttered a word or two of commendation. 

Don Filippo was, in fact, glad to know that Camilla 
was well again, and about to return. Why not ? he aske 
himself, or, rather, asked, in thought, of others. Ther 
is much affection which does not end in marriage, an 
includes no thought of marriage, yet which brightens and^ 
sweetens life more than most marriages are able to do. 
He found himself wishing that Camilla were his sister, 
and imagining what welcome he would give her, were^ 
it so. He tried the softest arm-chair, the deej)est sofa, 
laughing at himself the while for his folly, but without 
mending it. She should sit in such a place to rest, a 
glass of his most precious wine should be brought her, 
he himself would lay the cushion under her feet, and 
stand looking down at her, and rejoicing to see how much 
better she was, while she should smile up at him. He 
could almost see her there, — his beautiful sister ! How 
peaceful and satisfying such a friendship would be 1 
How proud her brother would be of her ! Then, some 
day, she would marry. That would be his wish, he said 
to himself. Her husband must be of lofty station and 
high character : he should serve -and adore his wife ; 
and, between husband and brother, her life should flow 
so securely and so peacefully that earth should be to 
her only a paradise. 

The world, which will not let a great man rest, broke 
in on his dream ; and he put it aside in the depth of his 
heart, and played his part with no flaw in the acting. 
There were statesmen with whom to hold private con- 
ferences \ beggars of all grades, who wanted favors ; 
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courtiers, who came or sent to express their anguish on 
learning that he had a cold, or their rapture over his 
recovery ; fine ladies, who reproached him in pretty notes 
for not coming, or thknked him for promising to come, 
— all the drops that make up that human tide which 
beats and surges against the man or the woman who is 
raised up by fortune. 

Toward evening, the pressure of occupation ceased ; 
and Don Filippo was as glad of rest as were the tired 
workmen wending past his palace from their day's 
labor. 

" I am not at home to atiybody till after dinner," 
he said to the servant who answered his bell. " Not 
even to the King." 

" Would his Excellency have lights ? " 

" No : not at present." 

This was nothing unusual. It was rather a habit of 
Don Filippo's to walk up and down his long suite of 
rooms in the twilight, musing in silence or looking out 
of the window. 

To-night he seated himself on the window-sill, — the 
most dignified of people must sometimes relax, — drew the 
persiane together, and watched the street. Of society, just 
now not much was to be seen, for the night was coming on. 
But still he lingered, listening to the Ave Maria bells, 
to a mandolin in the street, to the hammer-like strokes 
of voices calling numbers from some unseen corner 
where men were playing Morra, Then a carriage, the 
open calash of the Monaldini, drove out through the 
portone^ and rolled away up the street toward the station. 

His Excellency left the window, and began to walk up 
and down fi'om end to end of the long range of rooms, 
stopping now and then to examine his watch by the 
light of a street lamp. When the roll of the returning 
carriage was heard, he went again to the window, and 
saw the calash below. Signor Monaldini was on the 
front seat, and opposite, beside a little insignificant 
figure, sat Camilla, her face lily-white as the street-lamp 
flashed on it, and a hand as white resting on the cushion. 
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Don Filippo's interest and affection flashed into re- 
newed life as he saw that form and face. "God bless 
and protect her ! " he murmured, and then stopped half- 
frightened, as he recollected that' he had watched an 
hour for a glimpse of her. After all, what was this 
beautiful girl to him, that he should rejoice in her com- 
ing ? Would it not be wiser to wish her away ? They 
could not meet freely without misconstruction, nor could 
he know any thing of her life and actions except by 
accident or through a management and stealth distaste- 
ful to even a lover. To have her so near, yet so far from 
reach, was at once dangerous and tantalizing. '* Perhaps 
it would be better if I went away," he thought, but the 
idea was instantly rejected. He had just taken his 
apartment for a long term. Besides, we do not fly from 
an affection of which we are not ashamed : we stay, and 
suffer from and defend it. A passion which engages the 
highest sentiments of the soul is not a thing to shun : 
there is strength even in its weakness, and healing in its' 
pain. 

Don Filippo, then, scouted the thought that he could 
harm or be harmed by this woman who had stepped 
over the threshold of his life as over the threshold of her 
home, and made every other foot seem alien there. 
Difficulties and dangers lurk in every path. He chose 
to stay where the rose bloomed beside the thorn, a stain- 
less bloom, a noble thorn. And then, with a fantastic 
change of feeling, he thought: " I wish, instead of dark- 
ness, I had had all my windows lighted when she came 
back. I think she would have guessed that it was 
for her." 

Camilla had indeed been unconsciously saddened by 
the dark windows. It was one of the feathers which 
helped to make the weight on her heart that night. He 
was elsewhere, she thought; — unconcerned as to her 
movements, forgetful j — yet she had not expected him 
to remember. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ON THE PINCIO. 

NEXT day, the Signora Nina and Camilla went to 
visit Carlisle's studio. Nina had become possessed 
by a sudden fancy to have her little Guido, who had al- 
ready been painted as an angel, put into marble as a 
Cupid ; and Camilla, fond of the child, had urged the 
execution of the project. It did not occur to her to 
wonder at the promptitude with which her advice was 
accepted, nor to ask why Carlisle, especially, should be 
fixed on as the artist. She seldom or never asked 
people for reasons, and in fact cared too little about the 
matter to be curious. 

Carlisle's studio was out of the centre of the town, 
in a semi-detached building, of which he occupied the 
whole. The ante-room was clean, spacious, and or- 
derly, and there was a hint of affluence in some antique 
chairs, and a velvet curtain to the one large window, — 
not a New- World velvet curtain, by any means, but an 
ancient one from a Genoese loom, coeval perhaps with 
Columbus, a heavy fabric from which the dark red pile 
was more than half worn away. It might have been the 
ante-chamber of a minister, a prelate, or a nobleman, as 
fittingly as of an artist. No marbles or canvases 
adorned the dark walls. The only touch of brightness 
was a brass rod which supported the heavy curtain of 
Abruzzi peasant-made tapestry over an inner door. 

This door passed, the scene changed ; for here the 
whole space of the building was thrown into one room, 
or two rooms so divided by a large arch in the middle as 
to be in effect one. Large windows, flooded with day-long 
sunshine, opened on three sides. Green rush curtains 
hung over them, softened the over-brilliant light, and, 
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when lowered, gave the place the atmosphere of a sum- 
mer forest, with a fine sifting sunshine through the leaf- 
crevices. Here, against backgrounds of drapery or 
screens of plants, stood statues : a tip-toe Puck, as full 
^ of mirth as a bubble of colors ; a Nemesis of heroic size, 
shooting through the air like a white meteor, the marble 
rippling as it were about her speeding feet, the head bent 
back from the arrow-straight body, the arms crossed on 
the breast, and, thrown backward, hiding the gifts they 
brought, in this hand a crown, in that a sword ; a smiling 
young mother, holding shoulder-high her little son, who 
strained to reach the stars ; and, lying beside this group, 
the figure of a man past his prime, prone in a sleep of 
utter exhaustion, the marks of discouraged and broken 
hopes in his face, where yet could be faintly traced the 
lineaments ^f the visionary and ecstatic child. 

Casts, sketches, antique fragments, were everywhere. 
A staircase in one corner led to the upper story. Near 
one of the windows stood Carlisle, modelling a child sit- 
ting up in bed and waking from sleep. The sculptor 
did not look round as his visitors entered, nor seem 
aware of their presence. He worked rapidly, and ap-; 
parently meant to finish his model before addressing 
them. A soft, bright smile played about his lips as he 
worked, and the eyes shone through their half-shading 
lashes. He wore a blouse, which showed his well- 
moulded form, and on his head a dark-blue berretta set 
like a crown over his dark hair. 

The two ladies drew gently nearer, and watched him 
while he worked. He touched rapidly the rudely formed 
clay, aijd a soul slipped into it from his fingers. A 
mark, and the eyes opened wide, with just that slight 
strain of lids yet heavy with the lingering mist of sleep. 
A touch, and the baby mouth smiled with a delicious, 
dreamy joy ; another, and the arms extended as though 
the mother, suddenly entering, stood there to kiss and 
lift her darling out of bed. 

The visitors waited some minutes without notice ; then 
the artist stood back from his work, laughed, and 
exclaimed cheerily, " Good morning, baby ! " 
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Turning then, he bowed quickly, with a murmured ex- 
cuse, and immediately blushed on seeing who the visitors 
were. 

The Signora Nina, gracefully voluble, broke in with 
explanations, hopes that they had not intruded, and 
praises of the model. " I did not know that mere clay 
could be so beautiful," she said. " And how very 
rapidly you work ! I thought that artists gave one 
touch, then stood back and studied the effect, then gave 
another, — literally working out their idea." ^ 

" I work with my mind, but I play with my hands," 
the sculptor replied. " I am so fortunate as to be able 
to embody quickly when once the idea is perfected in 
my head. The faster I work, the better. If I linger, 
or break off, I seem to lose something. That will 
excuse, I trust, my apparent discourtesy. I knew that 
some one came in awhile ago, then forgot it again." 

Camilla regarded him with a pleasure which did not 
escape the quick eyes of the Signora Nina, nor, indeed, 
those of the artist himself. His face pleased her : his 
manner, modest but manly, commanded respect. 

The Signora Nina explained her errand, and stated in^ 
the most precise manner what she wished. No doubt 
existed in her own mind as to what that was, nor was 
she troubled by any such enthusiasm for art or artists 
as to be bashful in giving directions. 

" You have really decided on having him as Cupid ? " 
the sculptor asked, with a faint doubtfulness in his tone. 

** Yes. We have a picture, which gave me the idea. 
Cupid is about to shoot an arrow, and looks roguishly at 
his mother, as though he were doing it against her will. 
The little turn of the head and the laughing eyes are so 
exactly like Guidons, that we all exclaimed when we first 
saw the painting. Indeed, it was on that account that 
we bought it." 

" You should yourself, then, be represented as Venus," 
said the sculptor, with a gravity so perfect that it seemed 
simplicity. 

" Oh, no ! " the Signora replied unsuspiciously. " I 
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do not think of ordering a statue of myself. He can 
easily be taken standing elsewhere than on his mother's 
lap. I had thought of a bank of flowers. How would 
that answer ? " 

" It would be pretty," the artist said, but without any 
enthusiasm. He glanced at his little waking boy, as 
though it were alive, and he loved it. " You do not, 
then, fancy a familiar representation, some little incident 
of daily life ? There are a thousand graceful positions 
taken by children every day, any one of which would be 
beautiful in art." 

**That is true," replied the Signora, with perfect 
decision \ " but I prefer the one I have chosen." 

The sculptor bowed. 

** I think a familiar scene would be prettier," Camilla re- 
marked. " Or, if you must have a Cupid, why not let him 
represent a child pretending to act as Cupid, with mimic 
wings tied on. The wings might be two fans, the bow a 
rose-spray and a ribbon, and the arrow — What could 
we have for the arrow?" she demanded, turning with 
a charming smile to Carlisle. 

He hesitated, not daring to utter the thought in his 
mind, which was, " The arrow in your hair ; " but Nina 
interrupted laughingly, " A crochet-needle might do. 
But, Camilla mia^ I could only consent to this on condi- 
tion that you would stand for his mark." 

Carlisle's eyes brightened at this laughing proposal. 

But Camilla's careless smile showed that she did not 
take the suggestion as meant seriously, or regard it as 
deserving of an answer. 

The Signora Nina said a few words more, invited the 
sculptor to come and see the child he was to model, 
then prepared to go, complimenting his studio as she 
went. 

" Your place seems really like summer, with so many 
plants .and so much sunshine," Camilla said. 

" Here is more summer," he replied, and, leading them 
to one of the south windows, lifted the curtain, 
the The sashes were open, and they looked out into the 
exclaimeu , 
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garden of a villa. High walls shut it in: the sun 
flooded it. Fountains leaped, and waved in the air 
snowy feathers of foam, which, as they fell, sprinkled 
grass velvety and green as that of June. The trees were 
full of verdant foliage, and long beds were crowded 
with flowers of every color. Hundreds of rose-trees 
bordering the walks were pink with blossoms. It was 
like looking out of winter into perpetual summer. 

" What a happy man you must be, living in the midst 
of beauty, and spending your life in creating new beau- 
ties ! " Camilla said. 

Carlisle looked away from her, as he replied in a low 
voice, " I am almost happy." 

"Besides," she added, letting her haunting thought 
escape involuntarily, "you are free. That is of itself a 
blessing." 

He regarded her in some surprise, misunderstanding 
her meaning. " Solitude is not always liberty," he said, 
" nor liberty always a blessing." 

" Oh 1 solitude may be neither free nor good," she 
replied ; " but it seems to me that liberty is always a 
blessing." 

The Signora Nina, who understood perfectly Camilla's 
meaning, made haste to put an end to the conversation, 
and the two took leave. 

" Rather a nice person," the Signora remarked care- 
lessly, as they drove away. 

" He is more than nice. That word does not do him 
justice," was the emphatic reply. " I have scarcely seen 
in Rome a person whom I find so simpaticoJ* 

" Yes, perhaps simpatico is the word," said the other, 
and began to speak of something else. 

They drove to the Pincio. The other Monaldini 
daughters-in-law were wont to say that Nina considered 
it as much a religious duty to drive on the Pincio as 
to go to Mass. She made a point of going daily, and 
while there improved her opportunities to the utmost. 
All the toilets, the flirtations, the quarrels of society, 
she either saw or guessed at, while at the same tuxs& 

II 
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increasing her acquaintance with personages, and keep- 
ing herself before the eyes of the world. 

The place was crowded when they arrived, for Rome 
was full. Passing strangers came in public cabs and 
travelling-dresses, mingling without embarrassment in 
the perfumed throng. The Signora Nina named some 
of the notable people to Camilla, who was less familiar 
with the scene than herself, and added various personal, 
histories more or less edifying. This languid young' 
Princess, with the pale face, had been married by he'f 
family to a Prince, who had submitted, but deserted hijs 
bride immediately afterward. That pretty woman was :i 
rich American, whose extravagance and flirtations werti 
the talk of Rome. The Signora Nina was of opinior i 
that American ladies were all more or less immoral, 
they allowed themselves so much freedom. 

** Perhaps it is a sign of virtue rather than viceV 
Camilla remarked coldly. " It seems to me a mark ^ci 
vice to think evil of every thing." ^ 

** But one must think evil of evil," responded the otner 
tartly. i 

" Certainly. But here people think evil of each littJle 
variation from their social code." 

" I was not aware of it," said the Signora haughtil/y, 
and became silent. / 

But, presently, reflecting that she wished to be in 
good humor with Camilla, she began again her part of 
cicerone. That pale lady wrapped in shawls was a 
foreign Princess. And there was the Countess Mille- 
fiori, the King's wife. 

" That is she in the carriage with silver liveries, — the 
fat woman with the maroon velvet dress trimmed with 
white lace. She always dreeses showily. Her being 
here is a sign that the Princess Margherita is absent. 
When the Princess comes, the Countess leaves the 
[mcio. 

-'^ound and round moved the procession like a wreath 
^\ J ^wers revolving in alternate sun and shade, the 
snadt^ velvety in richness, the lights having body rather 
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than brilliancy ; for the sunsets of a Roman winter 
paint, while softly illuminating, overlaying all they touch 
with gold which does not dazzle. 

Presently they met the Countess di San Claudio, re- 
clining alone in her pretty little victoria. Every thing 
about her was cotnme il faut^ — the toilet elegantly rich, 
the attitude laboriously reposing, the expression politely 
bored. 

The ladies kissed hands to each other. 

" Carlotta holds her own well," the Signora Nina said, 
as they passed. " She is a woman to succeed in society, 
a thing which, above all, requires resolution. Nothing 
deprives her of her self-possession. She keeps her 
place, cool and smiling outwardly, no matter what 
mortification or pain she may suffer ; and she never 
loses a step. It is the secret of success." 

"Carlotta has a great deal of cleverness in small 
things," Camilla replied. 

They came to the terrace. The band was playing, 
the city swam in a bath of golden mist which filled its 
lower places, and rendered them invisible. It was like 
the vision of a city built upon a cloud. Only against 
the sky were sharply drawn the dome of St. Peter's and 
Monte Mario, with a fringe of pines and villa roofs. 

Carlotta was awaiting them on the terrace, and pro- 
posed that they should walk for a few minutes. She 
had become a little tired of her solitary state. Camilla 
begged to be allowed to sit in the carriage and see the 
sun go down, and the other two went toward the para- 
pet, their long trains sweeping the pavement. 

** San Claudio ought to come with you till you are 
established," the Signora Nina said immediately. " He 
ought not to let you drive alone till he has made you 
acquainted with all his friends." 

" I know it," Carlotta replied, biting her lip to keep 
the tears back. " I asked him to come, but he says that 
these fashionable drives bore him. I don't know what 
to do." 

** I will tell you," was the prompt response. " Frighten 
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him. Be prudent. Make him understand that you can 
amuse yourself very well without him. If he thinks that 
you flirt, he will go with you in order to watch you. 
Don't bore him with loving reproaches. A man who 
does not devote himself willingly to a woman will never 
do so because she upbraids him." 

" He might forbid my going out," Carlotta hesitated. 

" Then go in spite of him," was the quick rejoinder. 
" I was always afraid, Carlotta, that you would be too 
submissive a wife. Make your husband do his duty, — 
gently, if you can, but make him do it, and he will like 
and respect you all the more. Don't yield an inch: if 
you do, it will be hard to assert yourself afterward. He 
is a tyrant by nature, and his first wife dared hardly 
breathe in his presence. Be courteous always, very 
courteous, and yield a little, now and then, when he 
asks civilly ; but look at him in surprise, and remain 
firm as a rock, if he commands or is rude. A woman 
can always conquer a man, if she is firm. Men are our 
inferiors, that is certain. Of course, I take it for granted 
that you have no real flirtation." 

" San Claudio would have come this afternoon, had 
he known that Camilla was to be here," Carlotta said, 
turning a glance of inexpressible bitterness toward the 
carriage where her cousin sat. 

At this moment, a superb equipage drove up from the 
Piazza del Popolo, carriage, horses, and harness lustrous 
with sunshine. His Excellency was a jewel never other- 
wise than well-set. Eyes turned toward it from all 
directions, and those who might expect a salutation took 
care to be on the watch. 

His glance swept the crowd ; then he leaned forward 
and spoke a word to his coachman, with a look toward 
the terrace corner, where the carriage of the foreign 
Princess was drawn up apart. It was not there, how- 
ever, that the coachman paused, but at a point only a 
few feet from the Monaldini carriage. 

" He is going to speak to Camilla ! " exclaimed Car- 
lotta. 
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In fact, Don Filippo did alight, took off his hat, and 
stood speaking for a few minutes with Camilla, his head 
uncovered ; then, bowing, he crossed the terrace to the 
carriage of the Princess. 

Everybody stared at the beautiful young lady thus 
distinguished. She did not appear either surprised or 
fluttered. When he left her, she continued to look at 
the sunset, and seemed utterly unaware that she was the 
mark for hundreds of eyes and tongues. 

" Who is she ? " asked the Princess at once, — " that 
beautiful girl to whom you were speaking just now ? " 

" She is the orphan niece of my landlord, Monaldini/' 
he replied. " fter name is De Montserrat." 

" Hem ! " The Princess put up her eye-glasses for a 
deliberate look at Camilla. " You distinguish her very 
much." 

" On the contrary, I feel myself distinguished in 
speaking to her," he replied. " She is noble, innocent, 
and supremely beautiful. I admire and respect her 
profoundly." 

His eyes, in which the clear lustre wavered like a 
flame, were fixed on the lady's face, and every word of 
his tribute dropped with a deliberate emphasis. 

" * The typical she,' as certain also of your own poets 
have said," laughed the Princess, a little mockingly, 
dropping her glass and regarding her companion. 
" How charming are the enthusiasms of youth, my dear 
Don Filippo I I am glad to see that you still cherish 
them. But will you allow me the privilege of age, 
friendship, and long acquaintance, to give you a word 
of advice?" 

" Speak ! " he replied, averting his eyes. 

" If you wish well to the young lady in question, 
don't make all the other women jealous, since she has 
not the hedge of a powerful family to protect her. A 
gentleman, no matter how high he may be, cannot pick 
up a girl, and make society accept or forgive her. The 
more charming she is, the harder will be the task." 

** Heavens ! Princess, was not the Koh-i-noor picked 
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up once, yet kings have fought for it," exclaimed Don 
Filippo. 

** Nothing stains a diamond," she interrupted. 

" Allow me to finish," he said. " I was about to add 
that I should esteem it no favor for society to accept 
the Signorina Camilla, and I do not believe that she 
would so consider it, either." 

" But you would not wish to see her shunned on ac- 
count of your admiration ? " 

A smothered exclamation of anger escaped his lips. 
** Do you know what I will do, if I find any one talking 
against her on my account ? " 

*' Well ? " • 

" If it be a man, I will have him horsewhipped. If it 
be a woman, I will tell her, whoever she may be, that 
she proves her own unworthiness by thus accusing the 
innocent." 

^^ Bravo /^^ said the Princess. "The age of chivalry 
is not passed. You remind me of my youth. I almost 
hope that somebody will talk, that the world may stee 
the rare spectacle of manly courage and honor defend- 
ing a woman. I have been accustomed to consider 
men rather poor creatures, for the most part, my dear 
friend. But you I admire." 

" And more," said Don Filippo, who had again been 
interrupted, " I will marry her, in spite of every thing." 

"And Teresa?" asked the Princess, aghast. 

" It is a false bond ! " he exclaimed with scarcely 
suppressed passion. " I was deceived into that mar- 
riage. You know it. She was scarcely more than a 
child. For my ruin, a few years of beauty and seeming 
health were given her ; after that, inherited diseases of 
body and mind had their way, and ate her through and 
through. The timid silence that seemed the veil over 
a treasure of intelligence was, in reality, only the mask 
over dull nothingness. Poor girl ! It was not her 
fault that nature had so cursed her; but neither was 
it mine ; the fault rests with those who deceived me. 
Have I not been patient. Princess ? " 
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" Indeed you have, my friend 1 " she said gently. " In- 
deed you have ! " 

"Then do not try me any farther. And do not 
encourage in any one the belief that such a tie is 
necessarily to bind me for life. To do so is to chain 
a living person to a corpse. I will continue patient, 
if I am not too much provoked, and if no one else 
suffers with me, but not for ever. It must end some 
dav." 

** You love this girl, then ? " said the Princess. 

He turned and looked at Camilla where she -sat, with 
folded hands, her form steeped in the radiant sunset 
light, and his voice and face softened. " Yes, I love her 
tenderly," he said. "But believe m^, if I could have 
her for my sister, I would be patient to the end. It is 
only that I do not want to lose her, nor to have her 
suffer." 

The Princess sighed again, with a sadness too deep 
and too long seated for tears. " Well, I, at least, can 
understand you," she murmured. 

He turned quickly to her at that acknowledgment. 
Her own loveless marriage had not prevented her 
learning what love is, and suffering from a passion as 
vain as it was ideal. " What a kind friend you are ! " 
he said. 

She held out her hand to him. " Well, Don Filippo, 
if we talk any longer, people will say that we are plan- 
ning how the Oriental war may be made European, and 
wonderful results be brought out of it for ourselves. 
Good-by. If I can serve you, command me. If you 
wish me to know Mademoiselle de Montserrat, send 
her to me ; though I do not see what good it could 
do you. Only keep her family away. Good-by." 

Carlotta and her sister-in-law had been vexed with 
themselves for having left Camilla, when they saw 
Don Filippo speaking to her ; and, at his first movement 
from the Princess, they returned to the carriage, hoping 
to meet him. But he merely bowed, beckoned his 
coachman, and drove immediately from the Pincio. 
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"I cannot imagine what that man is thinking of!" 
whispered the Signora Nina to Carlotta. " His manner 
of noticing Camilla is something extraordinary. I wish 
he would either arrange so as to marry her, or let her 
alone, so that she might be content to marry some other 
man. This one little scene is quite enough to throw 
Carlisle into the background. The very least he could 
do, in prudence, would be to show an equal courtesy to 
all the family." 

She was longing to know what Don Filippo had said, 
and tried vainly to read it in Camilla's manner. But 
the calm silence of her companion baffled her, and she 
did not like to ask openly for an explanation. 

What he had said was this : " Welcome back, Signo- 
rina. You are well ? " 

" Quite well, Eccellenzay 

" And the air of Rome is not to give you any more 
fevers ? " 

" I hope not, but I cannot yet be sure. I only came 
last night." 

" I know it. I saw you come." 

She sat silent with a slight wonder in her face. 

"I said Ben tornata to you," he pursued, his eyes 
smiling, but his lips grave. 

She looked at him in surprise. " I did not see you," 
she said. 

" To tell the truth, I was not visible ; for I was sitting 
in the dark, admiring the night. I seldom have lights 
before dinner. It is a pleasant time of day to be silent 
and think, or look out at the stars and dream." 

He glanced about, as though speaking of indifferent 
subjects or the weather, but he was aware of Camilla's 
smiling eyes fixed on his face, and that she was pleased. 
Then, bowing, he left her. 

" If I had heard that Ben tornata of his, it would have 
consoled me for the rest," she thought. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Carlisle's politics. 

THE appearance of Carlisle in the Monaldini draw- 
ing-room that evening was the signal for a 
graceful and airy chorus of welcomes. Signor Mo- 
naldini and Nina put aside the game of chess they 
were playing, the signora and her son Francesco left 
the table where they had been looking over some stuffs ; 
all united in trying to make their visitor feel that he 
had done them an immense favor in coming, and that 
he was welcome to each and all. 

Camilla alone did not rise. She was sitting near the 
fire, with little Guido leaning on her lap. But she 
bowed a smiling welcome, and her eyes dwelt on the 
sculptor with interest. 

"Camilla will stay by the fire, though I think it 
unwholesome," her uncle remarked. 

This fire, which consisted of two sticks of wood, be- 
fore whose blaze a gilt fan-screen was so closely drawn 
that only the least flicker could be observed, had been 
kindled as a compliment to their visitor, and was avoided 
by the whole family, who, Romans that they were, ab- 
horred fires. But Camilla, though full of life, was a 
lover of heat. Instead of weakening, it seemed only to 
sling her rich blood into a fuller and stronger flow. 

Carlisle stretched his hands to the imprisoned blaze 
" I sympathize with the Signorina," he said. 

After a while, the Signora Monaldini called his atten- 
tion to the stuffs which she and her son had been 
examining. 

" They were brought here to-day, by Sabatello, a Jew 
from the Monte de Cenci, and I persuaded him to leave 
them till to-morrow, in order that you might look at 
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them," she said. " He always has the rarest articles of 
this kind. Do you care for stuffs ? " 

" They delight me," he replied. " These old things are 
full of charm. It was kind of you to remember me." 

Among the stuffs lay a large box of old laces, from 
Venice, Genoa, Flanders, France ; some delicate as 
cobwebs, others firm as finely carved ivory. Carlisle 
turned them over, admiring and explaining. He knew 
much more about such things than did his hosts. Then 
was opened a package more precious yet, consisting of a 
set of church vestments, embroidered on heavy white 
satin. The satin had deepened with time to a pale am- 
ber tint, but the gold which formed the border sparkled 
with its pristine freshness ; and the marvellously-wrought 
flowers, in which every hue of nature was imitated, so 
that, though raised, they seemed to be rather the work 
of the brush than of the needle, might have been newly 
gathered, so bright were they. Probably they had at 
first been a little brighter than nature ; and time, in mel- 
lowing, had perfected them. 

" Such embroideries are equal to the finest illumina- 
tion," Carlisle said. " But what is this ? " 

It was a long white robe, with a deep border wrought 
entirely of pure gold threads, and sprinkled all over with 
flowers of the same, incredibly rich. 

They seated themselves presently, and Carlisle began 
to watch little Guido, whom he had come to study, 
taking advantage of the opportunity to observe Camilla 
also. 

The child leaned on her lap, carefully counting her 
fingers, his pretty face quite serious as he repeated his 
"five, nine, two, one hundred." Then he settled upon 
the finger which wore the ring, stared with longing eyes 
at the diamonds, and began picking at them with a tiny 
finger-nail, casting sly glances up into the face above 
him, conscious that this was forbidden play. 

The talk strayed from lace and embroideries, and 
touched upon other countries. The Signora Nina ex- 
pressed herself as immensely pleased with the Americans 
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whom she had known. The ladies were all so pretty 
and so well-dressed, and they furnished their houses so 
tastefully. " Our houses are apt to be a little cold 
and stiff," she said. " They are fine enough, but they 
often lack comfort." 

The sculptor glanced about him. "This room seems 
the picture of comfort," he said. 

Signer Monaldini, thinking, perhaps, that too much 
complacency might be cloying to their visitor, remarked 
that he would like well enough to see America, but not 
to live there. The restlessness and striving of the people 
would not suit his taste. He preferred the contentment 
and repose to be found in older lands. 

This speech was made without the least intention of 
offence, but simply with that opaque impertinence with 
which foreigners constantly criticise America to Ameri- 
cans. To the surprise of the family, the eyes of the 
sculptor emitted a flash, though he replied with perfect 
calmness : — 

" I, too, admire repose and contentment, but only 
where they are the results of an intellectual or a religious 
philosophy. The illuminated brain of the sage and the 
illuminated heart of the true Christian are the two per- 
fect fruits of humanity, — the one natural, the other su- 
pernatural. But they are as rare as planets in the sky. 
The repose and contentment which mean stagnation and 
corruption are quite another thing. Corruption is the 
inevitable malaria of an ignoble repose." 

" But," objected the Italian, a little irritated at seeing 
his Oliver confronted by a Roland, *' there is a corrup- 
tion in restlessness as well ; the working of bad humors, 
the pursuing of bad or at least foolish ends." 

" Very true ; but the working does not cause the cor- 
ruption, and may work it off. At all events, it will never 
go of itself. As for pursuing bad ends, I do not believe 
that we have more of that than other nations. Our 
people want to be rich and honored, and they pursue 
and strive recklessly after these ends. But the real 
meaning of it is that we are young and ambitious, and, 
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though ambition may not be the noblest motive, it is 
better tlian none. It is better to occupy the mind with 
even the silliest vision than with the bare body of 
things merely. Physical pleasures and slothful ease 
being the ends, the mind must sink and cannot rise. 
But chase a vision, and you involuntarily raise your face 
and lift your arms with the instinct of movement. The 
vision is worthless, perhaps, but another takes its place. 
You clasp a cloud, but you see, beyond, the flying divinity 
which made it bright. You go to bed tired and thwarted, 
but you study means to win to-morrow the wonder lost 
to-day. That is better than to dream over the good din- 
ner you have eaten, and the good dinner you hope to 
eat ; or the little merry-making outside the walls, which 
would not have been merry but for the wine ; or the few 
soldi won at MorraP 

Signor Monaldini bethought himself to be pious. 

" But the Christian must hold it a sin and a presump- 
tion to be dissatisfied with the state of life in which God 
has placed him," he said. "The poor peasant, who 
never strives to rise, shows at least submission to the 
Divine will, though he may not have exalted ideas." 

" I do not deny that he may be submissive, but I deny 
that the other is presuming or sinful," Carlisle replied. 
" Who shall tell us what is the will of God as to our 
state of life ? We have to experiment, to search, per- 
haps to make mistakes. If God has positively willed 
that a man remain in a certain state of life, then he can- 
not escape it. Who is the judge? You cannot say that 
a man must stay in the state he was born to \ for some 
men who have been the pride of the human race were 
born in low places. A man's state of life is that which 
he is by nature capable of filling ; and, if it be higher 
than that of his parents, he must strive to reach it. 
Without striving, Sixtus V. would have remained a swine- 
herd all his days, and never become a monarch com- 
manding kings. There are those who 'strive, and die 
unsuccessful, it is true ; but who can say that such are 
stirred by mere vain and sinful ambition ? It may be 
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that the very struggle helped them forward and answered 
God's ends." 

Signor Monaldini laughed to hide his displeasure. 

" It is rather an uncomfortable view of life," he said. 
" I had hoped that religion, at least, meant peace." 

"That is as one understands comfort," the sculp- 
tor replied, without smiling. "Christ promised peace, 
but it was peace of soul in the midst of warfare. He 
never praised slothful inaction. He set people to striv- 
ing and working, and waked them out of their sloth. 
He never countenanceci arbitrary distinctions of society. 
He reproved the assumptions of such by selecting his 
Apostles from the lowly, and what education was neces- 
sary for them, he bestowed miraculously. He was care- 
ful to render to Caesar that thing which was his, because 
one of the most dangerous mistakes made regarding his 
mission was that he had come to establish a temporal 
kingdom on earth. If his admonition regarding Caesar 
is to be taken, not as a safe provision for the time, but as a 
command for all time, then his disavowal of the temporal 
authority must stand with it. But I have wandered from 
the point. Pardon me ! We spoke of America. Yes, 
our people are restless, — but so is the ocean ; and our 
bitter discontent is the salt that keeps us healthy." 

" America has been salt to other nations," the Italian 
said. ** American ideas have undermined every govern- 
ment in Europe, and unsettled every people. Your 
ocean has produced a deluge." 

" And floated an ark," was the quick retort 

The Signora Monaldini and her daughter-in-law had 
been for some time trying to sign the husband and 
father into silence. But he was too vexed to stop. 

" You would wish, then," he said, " that all the civil 
world should be overset, and reformed into one great 
republic, or many little ones ? " 

" By no means ! " was the calm reply. " But I would 
wish that all governments should be founded on justice, 
and so framed and administered that the good of the 
many could never be sacrificed to the will of the few ; 
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and I would wish that nowhere should there be authority 
without responsibility." 

" Authorities are responsible to God," Signor Monal- 
dini said. " They are divinely constituted, and not 
responsible to the people. If they do wrong, God will 
himself chastise them." 

" He will, however, use means to chastise them," was 
the reply ; ** and, in all probability, his means will be no 
more evidently miraculous than their authority. Gov- 
ernments are not appointed by visible heavenly signs, 
but seem to be the result of circumstances by no means 
marvellous and sometimes very little edifying. If, still, 
in spite of intrigues and injustice, they are God's repre- 
sentatives, we must believe that the revolts which they 
provoke also do his work, the one an expression and 
instrument of his wrath, as the other was an expression 
and instrument of his authority. But we are boring the 
ladies with our discussion. Are you interested in such 
questions, Signora Monaldini ? " 

" I do not pretend to understand them," she replied. 
" My only knowledge is of a domestic kind." 

She spoke with that sort of complacency which igno- 
rant women sometimes show in their ignorance. 

Carlisle had feared that Camilla would be displeased 
with him, and had not ventured to look at her while 
speaking, lest some frown or coldness in her face should 
tempt him to silence when truth compelled speech. He 
looked at her now, and, instead of the, displeasure he 
anticipated, met a bright and approving smile. Her 
head rested on her hand, and her eyes were fixed on 
him in a way which showed that they had not been 
removed from his face during the discussion. 

" And the Signorina ? " he said, with a blush of 
pleasure. 

" I do not pretend to be able to argue nor explain," 
she said with a dignified modesty. " But I am deeply 
interested in such discussions, and can recognize the 
truth when I hear it. Some intuition supplies in me 
the lack of intellect and knowledge." 
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The sculptor was content with her reply. Not so her 
uncle. 

'* So you have recognized the truth," he said. ** Will 
you allow us to know where you found it ? " 

A combination of many little causes — pleasure in the 
conversation, a sort of compassion for her uncle^s morti- 
fication, a sweet desire to soothe him, who can say what 
else? — prompted the mode of Camilla's reply. Signor 
Monaldini was sitting near her. She leaned quickly 
toward him, slipped her hand in his arm, and bowed her 
head till her beautiful blushing cheek almost touched 
his shoulder. " I did not find it with my dear uncle," 
she said caressingly. " On the contrary, he seemed to 
me in so weak a position that I almost wished to go 
to his relief, only I did not know how. I am not sure 
but I half-desired that the Signor Carlisle might make 
some great mistake, and be confuted. But he did not," 
she concluded with a slight emphasis, and shot a smil- 
ing glance at the sculptor from under her long eye- 
lashes. 

Both men were delighted. 

" What a fine double shot ! " whispered Nina to her 
mother-in-law, while pretending to take the sleepy Guido 
out of her arms. **Now and then Camilla astonishes 
me by a piece of the most consummate coquetry." 

It was not coquetry, however, unless that insinuating 
grace and kindliness which all true women possess be 
coquetry. Camilla meant to make peace, not to win a 
lover, and to tell a sharp truth so sweetly that it should 
not wound. ^ 

The child consigned to the arms of his nurse, Carlisle 
did not see fit to prolong his visit. Perhaps he had 
already derived sufficient pleasure from it, and, seeing 
Camilla change softly and almost imperceptibly back to 
stateliness, thought he read in her air that she had no 
more favors for him that evening. 

" Rather American 1 " remarked Signor Monaldini, 
when the door had closed on their visitor. 

" If all Americans are like him, then it is the grandest 
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country on the earth ! " exclaimed Camilla. "A gentle- 
man, who used to visit papa in Paris, told us that he 
had lived several years in the United States, and that 
there were more ideas and intelligent talk there than in 
the whole of Europe. It was not in fashionable society, 
of course : that is pretty much the same everywhere ; but 
he said that even fashionable people could talk sense 
when they were out of their little round. The European 
mind, he said, sent its thought out as a hunter sends the 
hawk, to bring home prey ; but the American sent his 
as Noah sent the dove, — for news of a drowning world, 
or of a new world after the flood." 

Signor Monaldini laughed. He had all that immense 
pride in his own nationality, which the modern Roman 
has inherited from the ancient, without, however, inher- 
iting the force' of character which justified the pride ; 
and was too entirely satisfied with his historical toga 
to be otherwise than amused by the pretensions of this 
trans-atlantic swallow-tailed people. He respected their 
pockets profoundly. He believed them, bottomless, and 
that the more one took from them, the fuller they be- 
came. He even conceded that the ladies were pretty 
and well-dressed, though in a most deplorable want of 
guardianship. But when it became a question of glory, 
or of the proprieties of life, he shrugged his shoulders 
at American ideas as not worth arguing against. The 
facts were self-evident. 

The family were careful not to let Camilla perceive 
how pleased they were with her championship of Car- 
lisle, but privately they congratulated ea^h other upon 
it. It seemed that at last she had found an admirer 
suited to both her taste and their own. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CLASPED HANDS. 

IF it be true, as the Italians say, that August is the 
first month of winter, it is equally true that summer 
begins in January. One shivers, to be sure ; but the 
cold days float in intervening scirocco, like stray icebergs 
in the Gulf Stream. Some day, when you drive out, 
you see the pink cloud of a peach-tree blushing against 
palm or pine, or the sunny gray of some sculptured 
stone ; the sward, which has looked faded for a month 
past, is velvet green again, and sprinkled here and there 
with snowy drifts of marguerites. Wondering, you ex- 
claim, " It was not winter, as I thought, but spring 
wearing a mask, which was here but now." And by 
the morrow flowers and sunshine have become an old 
story, and May seems a matter of course, though as yet 
she calls herself by the name of April. 

The Monaldini ladies drove out to the Villa Pamfili- 
Doria, with the rest of the world, and made themselves 
fashionably rustic, coming home with heaps of wild- 
flowers, pink, purple, red, and white, which made the 
carriage cushions gay. To them it was the perfection 
of country, these smooth, clean avenues, and the flowery 
sward over which they could trail the most beautiful 
silks without fear of S9iling them. 

* Then, for a change, was the Villa Borghese,. with its 
violets, which only Camilla cared to gather ; for they 
grew in more sequestered places, modestly withdrawn 
from the crowd. She had fairly to beg for her aunt's 
unwilling consent before she might leave the carriage to 
search for them. But when, at evening, they saw Car- 
lisle admire them in her hair and on her bosom, and 
when she smilingly gave him a little bunch to carry 
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away, they were contented that she should have her will. 
If her romantic notions helped to build an airy palace 
which should enclose both herself and him, they were 
willing, not only to permit, but to applaud. 

The violets faded with April, and May heaped the 
world with flowers. Baskets full of nodding roses, 
borne at early morning through the streets, left a trail 
of perfume behind them ; camellias, laid one by one 
on great trays, that no lightest touch should mar their 
splendid freshness, were carried by to market on men's 
heads ; and the scent of orange-blossoms became a bur- 
den. Camilla was fain to shut her bedroom window at 
times to keep out the overpowering perfume. It poured 
in from the near garden, and sifted through the muslin 
curtains, penetrating even the closed sashes, till her 
very clothes were scented with it, and her pillow was as 
sweet as though made of the white honey-blossoms them- 
selves. It brought dreams, that perfume, — dreams that 
dazzled and intoxicated her by night, and hung about 
her by day, as if she had been enveloped in the potent 
vapors of some enchantment. She became softly silent 
and serious, and her quick spirit no longer flashed 
openly forth, but seemed to be quenched, or only 
showed like far-away lightning smothered in cloud. 
She displayed less will in small things, and was gently 
tolerant of everybody and every thing ; but it was 
doubtful if this sprang from charity, indifference, or in- 
attention. She did not express wishes nor opinions 
as formerly ; and the things which she seemed to seize 
with avidity she was ready to let slip at a word. 

Her relatives observed her curiously and covertly, 
wondering, but not daring to question. She was, ap- 
parently, unconscious of any marked change in herself; 
and they wished to understand the reason of it, before 
speaking. 

It was as though one had been watching a queenly 
water-lily which all day had lain on the wave, with its 
golden sword-stamens spread to guard the snowy petals, 
and, going again at morning, should find it closed, with 
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only a line or two of cool white left visible through the 
cloudy, green-gray sheath. Had the past died, to give 
birth to a new life? Or was the old life only hidden 
for a while, to gather strength for another outburst ? 
Camilla smiled but little, and never jested ; but she 
was evidently not unhappy, nor doubtful, nor unsettled 
about any thing, for her tranquillity was perfect. She 
did not speak of the future, nor form plans ; yet her 
calmness was neither resignation, nor indifference to 
life. It was more as though a quiet and utter content- 
ment, that neither wished nor expected, had taken pos- 
session of her soul ; as though the lily, spreading its 
petals, and baring its golden heart through the day, 
should have won a star down at night, closed over it, 
and shut in its own world of perfect joy, turning to the 
outer earth an opaque and impenetrable sheath. 

Madame von Klenze chose to notice the change after 
a while, but in her own way. 

" My dear Camilla," she said, " I should like to know 
which character I represent in your eyes, Miriam, or 
Jezebel, or Rachel, or Naomi." 

"What can you mean?" said Camilla, with gentle 
surprise. 

** Why, you seem to be reading the Old Testament 
when you look on the people and actions about you. 
Either you have put us back several thousand years, 
or you have moved forward as much yourself. We 
interest you somewhat, because we are human ; but we 
touch you no more than we touch Queen Guinevere. 
Whom have you got shut up in the future with you ? " 

Camilla seemed not to notice this last question, or 
to understand it. She simply picked the meaning 
out of it all, and dropped the rest. " Do you think 
me strange ? " she asked. 

"I think you very far away," replied Madame. 
" Nothing seems to move you." 

" Why should any thing move me ? Tt appears to 
me that life is too feverish, and that we make a great 
deal more fuss than is necessary about things that are 
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repeated every day, and are scarcely worth talk. But 
those events that come but once in a life " — 

She stopped, not abruptly or as if checking herself, but 
as one stops walking who does not see the way. Her 
speech had become slower, and lost itself rather than 
ceased. 

" In the mean time," Madame said, " it might be 
better to keep our tongues a little in practice over the 
trifles, that we may not find ourselves dumb when 
events come worth talking about. But what are you 
looking forward to, my dear?" 

" I am not looking forward, I am waiting," Camilla 
replied. She considered a moment, forgetting appar- 
ently that she was not alone ; then added dreamily, 
" One journeys in a lonely place, without knowing the 
way, finds that the paths branch or lose themselves, 
knows that some one is sure to come along soon, and, 
not being able to do any thing, goes up to a seat above 
the roadside, and jsits there waiting. So I, perhaps. 
I have just come up here to wait." 

" Up here," was significant. She was on the heights 
for the time, at least. 

The Baroness regarded her attentively, hesitated a 
moment, then said laughingly : " You do well. Sit on 
your throne by the roadside of life, and presently a 
gallant knight will appear at the last turn under the 
arching trees, and he will come and take you by the 
hand, and there will be a marriage, and my beautiful 
Camilla will resume her journey, smiling and happy, 
with a husband to hold her bridle-rein." 

Camilla neither laughed nor blushed. 

" 1 wonder why most people laugh when they speak 
of love and marriage," she said. " To me they seem 
serious subjects. If happy, they are very beautiful ; 
if unhappy, very terrible-; but, in both cases, sacred. 
Nobody laughs, however, when it is their own affair : 
they only laugh at others." 

If Madame had not had her own theory concerning 
Camilla's seriousness, she would have resented this 
lofty reproof. As it was, it rather pleased her. 
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" I hope and believe that you will always retain the 
same sentiments," she said. " I had such once ; but 
a mariage de convenance makes one willing to forget 
them. There is no room for such fine feelings in the 
life of a woman who has wedded without love. If she 
continues to respect the dreams of other people, she 
does well. I respect them in you. That is the worst 
of our marriage system in Europe, that it destroys the 
delicate bloom of a woman's soul. We are like cattle, 
sold to the highest bidder. We are true to the one 
who has bought us, may be, though it is sometimes a 
struggle to be so, but our fidelity is that of one who 
keeps to a hard bargain, not the glad unconscious 
fidelity of an affection which never dreams of false- 
hood. Keep your wayside throne, carissima mia, till 
the right one comes along.'* 

She leaned toward Camilla as she spoke, and kissed 
her on the cheek, not perceiving that her caress was 
submitted to with a slight effort. Camilla, indeed, in 
the ardent whiteness of her soul, shrank from the touch 
of a woman who had married without love, and whose 
nearest approach to delicacy was that she could admire 
it in others. 

" How can people fancy that we are. sure to be pleased 
by a caress from them ! " she thought, dropping her eyes 
to hide the involuntary anger that blazed in them. 
" They show their approval of us by a kiss, which they 
bestow, without asking if it be permitted. I wish people 
would keep their hands off me ! " 

She had always had a dislike of personal familiari- 
ties, and had once said to her mother that she did 
not understand why it was less an impertinence for a 
wortian, than for a man, to offer her a kiss. Exquis- 
itely sensitive in every nerve and fibre, she had never 
volunteered the familiarities of affection to any but her 
father and mother, except some fleeting touch, ligjht as 
a butterfly, now and then vouchsafed to her uncle or 
his family, in a moment when her feeling.* were es- 
pecially stirred. She was quite aware that her sensi- 
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tiveness on this point had increased of late, but 
attributed it to impatience with a sort of treatment 
which had never pleased her, and to a fuller knowledge 
of the character of the people who surrounded her. 

The strongest proof that Madame von Klenze had 
described herself correctly was in the fact that she 
took Camilla^s non-responsive manner as merely the 
expression of a gentle modesty and sadness, and that 
she had not the faintest suspicion of the flame of 
haughty aversion that rose in the girl's heart ^ her 
touch. 

" I have something to tell which, I think, will please 
you, my dear," she said, changing the subject. ** I have 
taken the liberty to arrange for your summer without 
consulting you, but always with the understanding that 
it shall rest with you to decide." 

Camilla raised her eyes with sudden interest, which 
was not without anxiety. 

"I have hired an apartment for the summer in the 
Villa Falconieri at Frascati," the Baroness went on. 
" It is a charming place, rather solitary, but with 
beautiful walks and views. It is near Rome besides, 
so that I can come to town whenever I like, and my 
friends can come to me. Tusculum, the ancient, is just 
above on the top of the mountain, upon the side of 
which we hang. It is only twenty minutes' walk away, 
and has one of the finest views in the world. Would 
you like to go there with me ? " 

"Indeed, I should!" Camilla exclaimed. "But I 
fear that my uncle expects me to go with them to the 
seaside." 

Madame nodded her head with smiling satisfaction. 

"I did not speak to you till I had made sure of 
them," she said. "They are quite willing, so, if you 
agree, we will go the first of July." 

Camilla's face was full of delight. She had expected 
to accompany her aunt and uncle to the sea, and 
afterward to the sulphur-baths of Tivoli, and the 
anticipation had not been specially agreeable. A little 
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sparkle of joy ran through her heart. To be near 
Rome, and in a sort of freedom, with only this kind 
and uncritical friend near her; to see famous places 
in intelligent company, and hear conversation which 
was not gossip merely, — this was a charming change. 

" How very kind you are, dear Madame ! " she cried 
gratefully. " I was not hoping for any thing so 
pleasant." 

"I am glad it seems to you a pleasure," Madame 
replied. " I thought it would ; for you like to be alone, 
and you love nature. At Frascati, you can have your 
little solitary rambles whenever you like, without shock- 
ing anybody ; and for the longer walks there will always 
be company. A French family, whom I do not know, 
hires the other half the villa ; but we need have nothing 
to do with them, unless we choose, though they may 
prove desirable acquaintances. The Princess retains 
for herself a small apartment, intending to be absent 
for the time during which the rooms are let, but wish- 
ing to be able to return, should it be needful. It is the 
only villa at Frascati where apartments are ever let. 
I have been out there, and arranged every thing, even 
to choosing your room. It is a large, beautiful chamber 
with a balcony, and has a corridor with a little stair ; 
so that you can steal down to the garden without letting 
any one know, when you feel yourself a prisoner, and 
want to escape." 

" It is an enchanting picture," Camilla said, smiling. 
" Is it real ? Are you sure that when I steal down into 
the garden in this highly romantic way, leaving my 
chains behind, there will not be a pair of eyes watching 
from behind some blind to see that I do no harm, and 
observing and criticising all my little affairs with the 
roses and the butterflies?" 

** If there should be, they will not be my Qyes," 
Madame replied, with some state. 

" Dear Baroness, I never thought of you I " Camilfa 
said. . " I did not mean any one in particular. But here 
one acquires such an uncomfortable sense of suspicious 
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observation, that, really, if one wished to cry unseen 
about any thing, it would seem necessary to wait till 
black midnight \ and, even then, there might be an ear 
at the keyhole. Not that there are any ears at the key- 
hole of my room," she said, recollecting herself \ " but 
one gets that vague feeling. The air is a spy." 

" My dear, a beautiful young lady like you must expect 
to be observed," the Baroness said. 

" If it should happen that anybody looked much at me, 
being pleased with me, I do not know that it would be 
disagreeable, when kept within bounds," Camilla replied 
calmly. " I also like to look at some persons who, 
indeed, may not be beautiful, but who interest me. But 
to be gazed at curiously was always very annoying to 
me. I used to think it a great fault, and tried to correct 
it ; but when I heard that two of the most exquisite of 
English poets, Tennyson and Mrs. Browning, were sen- 
sitive in the same way, I forgave myself. Mrs. Browning 
says that * being observed, when observation is not sym- 
pathy, is just being tortured.' But there is no need, you 
say, to anticipate a watchful pair of eyes at Villa Fal- 
conieri." 

" Not at all ! All is free as air. You may count on 
liberty, if liberty is happiness to you." 

Camilla leaned back in her chair, with the air of a 
tired person who rests, and sat silent and thoughtful. 
It was Sunday, and she had come up to breakfast and 
to spend the afternoon with Madame von Klenze. Her 
uncle's family were doing the same with some friends 
outside the walls. Breakfast was over, and the two 
ladies sat taking their coffee while they talked. 

Every thing was still in the room, which was shaded 
so that scarcely the slenderest ray of sunlight could 
enter. Only here and there a golden blur on the muslin 
curtains showed where one had made an abortive at- 
tempt, and had perished. A profusion of roses, heaped 
in vases, wherever a place could be found for them, im- 
parted a rich odor to the air, already faintly sweet from 
the orange-blossoms far below. The birds had tucked 
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their heads under their wings and gone to sleep. Madame 
herself was much inclined to take a nap, and was pre- 
paring a little excuse for doing so, when a loud ring of 
the door-bell aroused her. 

" Bless me ! who can that be ? " she exclaimed. " I 
shall send word that I am asleep, and never receive at 
this hour. Who ever heard of making a visit at noon in 
summer weather ! It can't be that Giovanni means to 
open the door without first coming to me ! He has, — 
the rascal ! " 

The door of the drawing-room opened, and Giovanni 
entered and solemnly crossed to Madame, who sat 
shaking her fist at him in silent rage. 

^^ Sua Eccellenzal^^ he whispered, deprecating, but 
confident. 

Madame's face cleared instantly as to the visitor, but 
blackened still jnore at the unlucky servant. " Why did 
you leave him in the ante-room, you stupid?" she 
exclaimed. " Show him in immediately." 

" My dear Don Filippo," she added, going to meet her 
visitor, " it is only persons of consequence whom that 
scoundrel of mine keeps standing in the ante-chamber. 
If my shoemaker were to come, he would be shown in 
at once. What can one do? " 

" One can be patient," replied Don Filippo, quietly ; 
"particularly when the visitor is grateful for being 
admitted at all at such an unseasonable time." 

He now perceived Camilla, who rose to return his 
salutation, feeling herself quite at home in the house ; 
and, after hesitating a moment, seated herself in a low 
arm-chair near one of the shaded windows, and began to 
arrange into a bouquet a handkerchief full of roses that 
lay on a tabouret, 

" Dear Baroness, I am come on special business, as 
you may guess," Don Filippo said. " Will you allow 
me to speak of it at once, as there is no time to be lost ? 
Signorina, I beg you will not stir," he added hastily, 
seeing Camilla about to rise. " I have no secrets from 
you. This, then, Madame, is my errand. The family who 
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have engaged the second floor of the Villa Falconieri 
for the summer have just lost a near relative, and are 
obliged to return to France. They seek for some one 
to take the apartment off their hands \ and I know of a 
person who will apply for it to-day or to-morrow, if he 
has not already done so. Now I should like very much 
to have it myself ; but, as I do not wish to appear in the 
matter, would you do me the very great favor to secure 
it at once, as if for yourself, and retain it for me ? " 

" With the greatest pleasure ! " Madame replied, cor- 
dially. " I will write a note this moment. Or stay, I 
will go to them myself. That will be safer." 

** How very good you are ! " he said. " I am ashamed 
to give you the trouble ; but really I have a great de- 
sire to succeed in this matter." 

Madame was delighted. " You will see that I shall 
succeed," she said. " In half an hour, I shall return 
and tell you that the affair is arranged. In the mean 
time, if you will stay here and talk with my guest while 
I am gone, it will be very kind of you." 

" I was about to ask her permission to do so," Don 
Filippo replied, turning to Camilla. 

^^ Eccellenza / ^^ she murmured, with a slight, formal 
bow, and went on with her flower-arranging. 

The Baroness was not long in making her toilet for 
the visit. It consisted in putting on her antique bonnet 
and pulling a lace shawl about her shoulders. Gloves 
she did not trouble herself to wear. " I shall tell Gio- 
vanni to say that I do not receive to-day, if any one 
comes," she said. " So you will not be intruded upon. 
And now make yourselves quite at home." 

She bustled out, and the door closed behind her. 
Don Filippo stood where she had left him, and Camilla 
sat looking down at her flowers. But when they were 
really alone, and there had been a breath of silence be- 
tween them, Camilla looked up and met her companion's 
smile. 

** How absurd it is for us to pretend to be strangers ! " 
his eyes seemed to say, yet at the same time to beg her 
to break the charm which he was obliged to respect. 
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She smiled in reply, and laid her roses aside. 

** If we are to be at home," she said, rising, " you 
must take a cup of coffee, and I must give it to you. 
What sort of chair do you like ? That large yellow one 
is more like a throne than any other we have. May it 
please you to seat yourself there." 

He obeyed, enchanted by her airy playfulness, which 
was yet so shy. 

She brought him his coffee, placed a tiny stand at his 
elbow, and laid a rose on the stand. 

" Do you care about flowers ? " she asked. 

'* When they are fragrant, yes." He smelt the rose 
for a moment, then fastened it in his coat. " Do you 
come up here often ? " he asked in his turn. 

" Rather often. Madame is very kind to me, and it is 
the only place where I visit alone. I breakfast with her 
every Sunday." 

" And always alone ? " 

"Once an American sculptor came, a Mr. Carlisle 
My uncle^s family like him, and invite him often." 

He watched keenly her downcast face, wondering if 
she meant any thing more than the mere words implied ; 
but the dignity of her manner and expression forbade 
the thought. 

** Are you going out of town this summer?" he asked. 
" Though of course you are." 

" Yes," — she hesitated. 

" You will tell me where ? " He .made no apology for 
the catechism, and she seemed to recognize it as quite 
natural and proper. 

" My uncle's family are going to Civita Vecchia and 
to Tivoli, and I expected to go with them. But the 
baroness has just been telling me that she has obtained 
permission for me to accompany her to Frascati. I 
knew nothing of it till to-day ; but she assures me that 
it is all settled." 

Looking at her roses as she laid them cheek to cheek, 
she did not see Don Filippo's eyes open, and his face 
redden. He bit his lip and kept back the exclamation 
which he had almost uttered. 
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" You would prefer lo go with her ? " he asked gently. 

" Oh, yes ! I am only afraid that there may be some 
mistake, or that they will change their minds." 

"They would, however, allow you to choose, would 
they not ? " 

She raised her eyes at that, with a look more ex- 
pressive than she meant it to be. "There seem to be 
so many restrictions here," she said sadly. " I do not 
understand. I wonder very much that they should 
allow me to go to Frascati. It is probable that 
some of them may come there before the summer is 
over." 

-" I am sorry that you are hampered," he said. " I do 
not see the necessity of it. On the contrary, such things 
seem to me most unwise, and, in your case, impertinent. 
I hope nothing will happen to prevent your going with 
the baroness, as she desires. I may then have the 
pleasure of seeing you sometimes. In the city, one 
has to break down so many barriers before being able 
to talk peacefully with a person not of one's own family, 
that it becomes a desperation. I am a solitary man ; that 
is, I have acquaintances and good friends enough, as 
the world goes, but sometimes I feel lonely, and have 
caught myself longing to return for an hour to earlier 
and more familiar scenes, and to hear old friends call 
me Filippo without the Don. I had once a great 
fondness for a saucy little imp of a boy in the baker's 
shop round the corner, because he used to kiss me 
when I gave him a soldo ^ and slap my hand when I 
didn't. Of course his mother was horrified at his 
conduct ; but now, since they have taught him to make 
me a ridiculous little bow, and call me by some strange 
name which he means for Eccellenza^ I don't care in the 
least about him." 

"Why, I thought it was only women and children who 
were so," — she hesitated. 

"Foolish," he suggested, with a faint smile. "We 
are all children, Camilla. We gain self-control and 
experience, but I think that our feelings remain much 
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the same in nature, though stronger in degree. But 
you, — what do they want to make of you?" 

"They want me to marry. They think that every- 
body should marry as soon as possible." 

" Whom do they propose to you ? " Don Filippo asked, 
with the calm gravity of a confessor. 

"They have proposed a good many, and I have 
refused them all. There does not seem to be any one 
now who thinks of me." 

He smiled on her with a tender look which she did 
not see. 

" Why did you refuse them ? " he asked. 

Her face flushed. She seemed almost angry with 
him. "Because I will never marry in that way," she 
replied haughtily. " Society may make rules for its 
own, if such like to submit. I have no fortune, no 
influence, nothing ; but I belong to myself, and it is I 
will give myself away. No one else shall choose for 
me ! Besides, if I choose never to marry, then I will 
not marry. No one shall dictate to me in such a matter. 
I wonder that any one has the boldness to make the 
attempt." 

She started up, and let all her roses fall, standing a 
little farther off from her companion, and half turned 
away from him. For a moment she seemed to have 
classed him with the others, and to be defying him. 

" Camilla, I do not deserve your anger," he said, 
speaking calmly, but with an effort. '* I sympathize, 
and approve of your resolution. The question was but 
an idle one, for I was sure that you would feel as 
you do." 

She returned to her seat. " Forgive me," she mur- 
mured, stooping for her roses again. 

He tried to resist the impulse to speak, but could not. 

" Wait ! " he said. " Wait till you are sure. Mar- 
riage is for life, not for a year ; and that which is worth 
having is worth waiting for. If you should doubt, and 
be half -willing to accept any person, do not let them 
hurry you. The man who does not love you enough 
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to be willing to wait for you does not love you at all, 
and cannot make you happy. Promise me to "resist 
being hurried, even when you are half-willing. A half- 
willingness is not enough." 

" I promise," she said, " and I thank you for asking 
it. It is kind of you to understand me. I," — she 
stopped an instant, then looked at him with a face 
sunny with confidence and pleasure, — "I thought you 
would ! " 

Don Filippo, though a man of the world, was a man 
of sweet and noble nature ; and, when Camilla's beauti- 
ful face shone upon him with such candor and affec- 
tion, it illuminated his whole soul. The shadows cast 
by thwarted and innocent wishes fled, and he felt that 
it was possible to have a mutual affection which should 
be exclusive and strong, yet blameless, and be capable 
of making sweetness for a whole lifetime, yet which 
should never end in marriage. But with this convic- 
tion, this ideal of his life now for the first time realized, 
came a knowledge too of its perils. The peril to such 
a friendship was, he knew, not liberty, but prohibition. 
So long as he and Camilla could meet freely from time 
to time, could know each what happened to the other, 
and live untormented by low suspicions and espionage, 
they might preserve their friendship like a mild and 
steady lamp burning before a shrine; not without care, 
indeed, — for what earthly thing is preserved without 
care? — but with such care only as should enhance its/ 
sacredness. But to this end a perfect mutual confi|i 
dence was necessary, and the ease which springs froiii 
full understanding. , 

" I feel for and understand you, because I know how 
fatal are such mistakes," he said after a moment. " I 
myself made in my youth a rash marriage, which has 
been my misfortune ever since. Many years ago, I 
formed the acquaintance of a young girl whose parents 
were dead, and who was living with her relatives who 
were friends of mine. She seemed like a child, and 
I behaved like one; for I really knew nothing of her 
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when we married, while thinking that I knew all. An 
hereditary insanity very soon developed itself. She is 
now in an asylum, and will never be able to leave it, 
though she may live many years, and is likely, indeed, 
to outlive me. By that hasty marriage, I lost the possi- 
bility of a happy home. It is possible to live without 
that; but, nevertheless, it is a loss. If ever you should 
wish to know further particulars, ask me when we may 
have another opportunity to talk. I have full confi- 
dence in you, and it would be a relief to both of us 
if we may speak freely to each other, since, I think, 
we do not speak freely to many. Tell me whatever 
comes into your mind without hesitation. I am hoping, 
you see, that we shall meet sometimes in a friendly 
way this summer. It would be absurd if any one 
should object to it." 

He spoke very gently, and with an air which was 
more paternal than friendly, and chose his words so 
carefully as not to excite too much her sympathies, nor 
give too much importance to any interference which 
might come between them. He read his success in 
the quiet, though deep interest with which she listened, 
and in the eyes fixed intently on his, and humid with 
a mist which did not gather into tears. She continued 
to look at him after he had done speaking with a gaze as 
clear and pure as crystal, wherein he read all her heart. 

" If to be sincere and grateful, and to prize your con- 
fidence, can make me worthy, then I am worthy of it," 
she said slowly. "In all that the will can do, I have 
never lacked, and I never shall lack toward you. For 
the rest, I am sure of your indulgence." 

She dropped her eyes to the hands folded in her lap, 
and sat pale with a happiness as sacred as grief. He 
felt that she had consecrated herself to him, uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, but none the less irrevocably. 

" It is settled between us, then, that we are to be true 
friends," he said seriously. " We have stood apart like 
two solitary columns ; but now we have built an arch 
across and inserted the keystone." 
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She looked up again, smiling. 

"They put something over an arch, do they not? 
he continued, in a less serious tone. " What shall ours 
have ? Not an eagle, nor a crown. Shall it be a dove, 
to signify peace ? " 

It was time to speak of lighter things, else they must 
go farther. They were at a point where to stand still 
was not possible. He felt this, trembling ; she perceived 
it, without trouble, and changed the subject with gentle 
calmness. 

" How beautiful all roses are ! " she said, taking one. 
" But these are the prettiest of all, it seems to me. 
They have such a perfect shape, and such a lovely 
mingling of pale and deep pink. See what a variety of 
shades in this one." 

He admired the rose and her easy tact together. " I 
never notice flowers particularly, unless my attention is 
called to them, as now ; and then I am astonished at my 
own previous insensibility," he said. " I feel the beauties 
of nature in a blind way. When I go into the country, 
I always experience a feeling of delight ; yet, maybe, I 
go on thinking my city thoughts, and doing the same 
work, though in so different an atmosphere. You must 
present me to some of your flowery friends, Signorina." 

" I shall present some of my flowery friends to you," 
she said, " and then you will always remember and be 
polite to them afterwards. This rose, you will observe, // 
is brunette. It is first cream-color, then stained through J 
with red. And here is white jasmine, the only spray I/» 
have seen this year. It grew in a hedge full of wilc^/ 
roses near Ponte MoUe. See how absolutely white th//^ 
fragrant little stars are. It is like a beautiful death. Th e 
two go together well, one for life and love, the other fd ^r 
death and peace. I do not know which is sweeter." \\ 

Her own words recalled a song to her memory, anj 
she repeated softly : — 

" Oh, sweet is love, though given in vain, in vain, 
And sweet is death, that puts an end to pain, 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I." 
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There was a hand on the door-latch, and Madame von 
Klenze entered, flushed, out of breath, and triumphant. 

** I have conquered, but I had a battle," she said, 
sinking into a chair. " I arrived at the same moment 
with a woman who wanted to take the apartment for 
herself and a crowd of acquaintances, who had put their 
money together, and expected to live in the villa of a 
princess as cheaply as they would in a third-rate city 
lodging-house. There were at least a dozen of them, I 
should judge. Fancy such a company of half-bred 
people swarming about us night and day ! I tried to be 
civil at first, and said merely that it seemed to me I 
ought to have the preference, as I had already engaged 
the rest of the apartment ; but, when the woman insisted, 
I told Madame le Clerc that, since I had engaged the 
place under the understanding that I was to spend a 
quiet summer, with but few persons in the house, I 
should immediately give up my bargain. The woman 
was furious, but she yielded. And now, Don Filippo, 
you are settled for the season. When will you go ? " 

" I will take the apartment from the first of July," he 
said ; " but I shall only occupy it from time to time, for 
a few days in the month perhaps. My rooms here will 
be always open, and I must be in Rome a good deal. In 
fact, the general impression will be that I have not left 
Rome at all, and I shall not contradict it. When I go 
into the country, I like to be quiet ; but I should have no 
peace if my friends knew that I owned an apartment so 
near. They would be constantly begging for invitations. 
You, Baroness, have perhaps known persons who 
seemed incapable of suspecting that it might be less 
pleasure for you to give them a dinner than for them to 
eat it, yet whom you could not very well enlighten on 
that point. Indeed, with some of these devoted friends 
I am continually playing hide-and-seek. And this sum- 
mer I really do not want them to catch me." 

" That is what you conventional people get by your 
devotion to the proprieties," the Baroness said with an 
air of satisfaction. " You have to intrigue, and hide, and 

13 
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— pardon me ! — lie, to have a moment's peace, as if you 
were doing something wicked. I refuse to sacrifice my 
self to such inanities, and you call me uncivilized. How 
many times do you think that a person would dine with 
me, whom I did not like ? Not once. If I had an 
enemy who was hungry, I would send him something to 
eat ; but he should not eat my time, nor my patience, 
nor repay me for his full stomach by turning mine with 
disgust. Those I love cannot come too often. Has 
Camilla told you that she is going to Frascati with me 
this summer ? " 

" She has," Don Filippo replied rather distantly ; 
" and I am expecting to have the honor of seeing her 
there." " 

He prepared to go, with renewed thanks to the Bar- 
oness for her kindness. Pausing near Camilla, he 
smiled and hesitated : she gave him her hand. 

" My dear, you offered Don Filippo your left hand," 
the Baroness said, when the two were alone again. 

" Did I ? " was the careless response. " What differ- 
ence does it make ? " 

" Well, none that I know of," her friend said, rather 
surprised to find her so little abashed by the grandeur 
of their visitor. " And now don't forget that we are not 
to mention his plan of going to the Villa Falconieri. Be 
sure to say nothing to your uncle's family about it. The 
movements of such a man as he are not to be com- 
mented on. In these troubled times, much is made out 
of little ; and the simple fact of his driving out for a day 
in the country might be magnified into something impor- 
tant, to say nothing of the bores and spies who forever 
dog a notable person." 

" Do you think I might not tell my uncle, bidding him 
be secret about it ? " Camilla asked thoughtfully. 

" By no means," was the almost impatient rejoinder. 
** If his Excellency wishes your uncle to know, he will 
himself inform him. But how do you like him ? You 
had time for quite a little talk. Was he pleasant ? " 

** I admire him, of course," Camilla replied with an air 
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almost as superb as Don Filippo's own. " He is a very 
distinguished person, and very kind and amiable. We 
talked about several things." 

" Well, keep his secret, and he will remain amiable," 
the Baroness concluded. " He is not a person whom it 
is safe to displease, I should say. Even when gentlest, 
he is always armed, and his sword flashes out if one 
oversteps the barrier by an inch." 

" It is not for me to overstep any barrier which he 
may set up," Camilla said, a slight proud smile just 
touching her lips. " And now, dear Madame, I must g<5 
home. I shall not be able to believe that I am really to 
accompany you this summer till I have heard it from my 
uncle." 

The family had just returned as she entered. 

" What ! so soon ? " Signor Monaldini said when his 
niece appeared. " I thought you would wish to stay till 
evening." 

" Uncle, am I really to go with the Baroness this 
summer ? " she asked anxiously. 

" If you wish to do so," he replied, with an indulgence 
which astonished her. " She proposed it. If you prefer 
to go with us, of course you may." 

" I should prefer a real country place, where I can 
go out more freely," she replied with perfect frank- 
ness. " There is more to be seen where you are going ; 
but it would be the city life over again, and I am tired 
of that." 

He did not seem to be in the least offended. 

" Do as you like best. You may find yourself a 
little lonely there, but the place is pretty, and you will 
have a taste of that liberty which you are so crazy 
about. Whatever the Baroness thinks proper, you can 
safely do." 

It was absolutely true, then ! She accepted the 
c ange gladly, wondering, but questioning no further 
about it. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A FAREWELL. 

THAT evening an English family, friends of the 
Monaldini, who were about leaving Rome for 
the summer, proposed to them to make up a moon- 
light party. They wished to see Rome once again 
under that veil of magical light, and to drink at the 
Fountain of Trevi to their sure return another winter. 
Carlisle was included in the invitation, — the Monaldini 
included him in all their invitations nowadays, — and 
there was to be an early supper at the house before 
setting out. 

" I like a good dinner or supper as preparation for 
being enthusiastic," Signor Monaldini said. " Both 
Nature and Art lose their charms when looked at over 
an empty stomach. It is a shocking and unpoetical 
thing, but very true." 

Camilla had not as yet noticed the complacency with 
which her relatives viewed her acquaintance with Car- 
lisle, and it had never occurred to her that they might 
be trying to promote a marriage with him. Husbands 
had been proposed to her heretofore in so abrupt and 
business-like a manner that she did not suspect that 
one might be allowed to approach herself as a wooer 
on his own account. Carlisle's manner, besides, was 
very friendly and simple, and he did not attempt to pay 
her loverlike attentions. 

But "when she found herself in the carriage with him, 
not a soul to act as guardian except old Mr. Bayley 
and his little daughter Bessie, the thought struck her 
that her relatives had changed remarkably in their ideas 
of propriety, in its relations to young unmarried women. 
It pleased her, for more than one reason, that they 
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should have relaxed in their severity. The thought of 
Don Filippo's intended visits to the house where she 
was to spend the summer had given her, at times, 
a slight uneasiness. She would rather her uncle had 
known it, yet was not at liberty to mention what Don 
Filippo wished to keep secret. If there must be an 
outbreak, she preferred to have it over, and revolt once 
for all, as she was resolved to do, rather than be ac- 
cused afterward of wishing to conceal something from 
them. It appeared, however, that they had modified 
their notions, and this made her glad. 

They drove to the piazza of San Pietro in Vinculis, 
and sat there waiting for the moon to rise. It was just 
beginning to silver the convent-roof and palm-tree of 
the Maronite Convent, but all below was a velvet 
darkness, against which the lamps, dimmed by the 
dewy air, showed nebulous and misty, less like lights 
than like golden flowers embroidered on that rich dusk. 

" It reminds me of a great church seen by night," 
Bessie Bayley said. " Papa and I went one night last 
week to the Liberian Basilica, where they were holding 
the service of the Forty Hours. It was after nine 
o'clock, and but a few persons were in the church. 
The grand altar of course was very bright ; but before 
the side altars and in the nave and aisles were only 
a few lights, as in this piazza^ and the roof looked 
almost as far away as the sky does here. This sky and 
the stars seem very near, do they not ? When I look 
up, it appears to me as though they were going to drop 
presently, like bright rain." 

" I saw something in the church that night, which I 
cannot forget," Mr. Bayley said. " It has impressed 
me ^more since than at the time. I was sitting in a 
shady little nook very near the tribune, taking in the 
effect of the whole, while Bessie walked about with her 
sister. The church was very still. The few people 
there moved softly as they passed in and out, or re- 
mained immovable on their knees. Inside the tribune, 
two canons, in their white cotte^ knelt in adoration before 
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the altar, and looked, as the lights shone on their faces, 
as much like statues as did the two marble popes, each 
over his tomb, in the Borghese chapel near by. While 
I sat there, I heard the rustling train of a silk dress 
following a light step which came in at the door near 
me. I looked round and saw a tall lady walking alone, 
with a maid-servant following at a distance. This lady 
was evidently richly dressed, but a dark mantle 
wrapped her from her neck to her feet. Only the 
rustling train escaped. She wore a thick lace veil 
over her head, and half across her face, holding it by 
a hand which I could see was snow-white and sparkling 
with jewels. The face, too, by the glimpse I had of it, 
was very pale, and the eyes shone like stars from under 
very dark broWs and lashes. I could not take my eyes 
from her, she was so splendid, and so peculiar in her 
manner. At first, it seemed to me that her carriage 
was as inharmonious to the place as was her scarcely 
concealed toilet ; for she walked erect and proudly, 
and with a straightforward and resolute step, which 
was the furthest possible remove from reverence. I 
should have thought it the air of a person in whom 
a strong and defiant will was at that moment fully 
aroused. But, to my surprise, when she came opposite 
the end of the altar, she stopped short, dropped on 
both knees, bent forward, and kissed the floor. Only 
the humblest and most devout do that, you know. 
She rose as abruptly as she had knelt, gathered her 
mantle and veil more closely about her, and passed 
slowly, but with a direct purpose, down the right aisle, 
pausing at each altar. At some, the pause was but 
for an instant; at others, she stopped fully, made a 
salutation, but without kneeling, and stood looking 
steadfastly a minute before passing on. She never 
glanced back at any altar as she left it, and she never 
looked at her attendant, who followed like a shadow, 
but always at a distance. In this way, she made the 
circuit of the church. When she reached the lower 
end of the nave, she knelt again, as she had done on 
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entering, and kissed the floor, rising with the same 
abruptness and continuing her walk. She did not stop 
anywhere to pray; yet once, when she paused in a 
position which brought her profile between my eyes and 
the flame of a candle, I saw her closely shut lips part 
and move, as if she uttered a few words, then close 
tightly again. Reaching the upper end of the church, 
on her return, she crossed straight over toward me 
in the full blaze of all the candles, and knelt a third 
time as before, at the point in front of the Host. But 
she had drawn her veil quite over her face, and I could 
see only the jewelled hand tightly clasped under her 
chin. She passed very near, without noticing me, and 
stopped before the Borghese chapel, with its lighted 
Madonna opposite. This time I heard the words 
which she uttered. * Good-by, Maria Santissima / * she 
said. The words startled me, less in themselves, than 
in the tone in which they were spoken. The voice was 
low, but clear and firm ; and, though it might express 
excitement or suffering, it was entirely without tender- 
ness. She was evidently making a farewell visit to 
the church, I thought, — was going away perhaps for 
ever, or for years, from a place that was dear to her, 
and she could not trust herself to be tender. But, while 
I gazed at her, she turned suddenly, and for the last 
time fell on her knees to kiss the floor before the 
illuminated Sacrament of the altar. * Good-by, Jesus 
Christ ! ' she said, and planted her foot on the floor, 
and stood again, then turned away without pausing. 

" My heart gave a leap. This visit took a |»ew mean- 
ing. There is but one spot in the universe, going to 
which we must bid good-by to Jesus Christ, and that 
spot is hell ! I flung myself forward to catch this strange 
woman by the mantle, and say something to her, I do 
not know what. But I was too late. She had walked 
sharply away without seeing me ; and one of those pru- 
dent second thoughts, which are oftener bad than good, 
prevented my following her. She passed out with the 
same firm, light tread with which she had entered, her 
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silken train hissing after her like a nest of snakes, her 
servant following, and the heavy curtain dropped with a 
resounding blow after them. I observed that she did 
not take holy water on entering nor on leaving the 
church. In a minute, I heard the sound of carriage 
wheels rolling away from the steps." 

There was a silence after this story, which impressed 
the listeners as well as the teller. Then Signer Monal- 
dini, who had stepped out of his carriage, came to speak 
to Mr. Bayley, and remind him that Lucretia Borgia 
had lived in the high dark house near by, whose walls 
the growing moonlight touched unwillingly, and as if 
with loathing, in gleams like finger-tips which made their 
► blackness look still blacker. 

"Such lights and shades!" Carlisle exclaimed, en- 
chanted. "The darkness is like a down, and the 
moonlight like hoar frost. See ! if there were snow on 
that palm, it could be no whiter." 

" And the sky," Camilla said, " if it were made all of 
violets, laid close, without a leaf, it couldn't be bluer." 

They drove again to the Colosseum ; and, leaving the 
carriage, all went in, and wandered about under the 
arches. Other ladies and gentlemen were there, some 
walking, some leaning against the stones, singly or in 
pairs, talking or dreaming. Carlisle and Camilla found 
themselves alone together presently, by his management, 
perhaps, but to her surprise ; for she had been beside 
her uncle but a moment before. 

" I am glad to be with you, because we can be quiet," 
she said. " The others will talk, and I do not wish to 
say a word." 

" I obey you," he replied rather pointedly. He had 
not intended to remain silent. 

She glanced at him in momentary surprise, seemed 
about to make some remark, but did not, and they 
walked on side by side in silence. Not far ahead of 
them walked another gentleman and lady, with a man 
and woman, who seemed to be attendants, behind them. 
The gentleman was tall, broad-shouldered, and dark; 
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the lady, who leaned on his arm, was wrapped from head 
to foot in a fleecy shawl of scarlet wool, from under 
which swept the train of a black velvet dress. She was 
talking in a low and melodious voice, and her com- 
panion bent his head to catch her words. His answer, 
as they returned on their steps, came to the ears of 
Camilla and Carlisle, who were near them. " You would 
have all time changed into nights, Elena mia /" he said. 
" And all nights should be like this, and you for ever 
wandering through them } Ah, well ! I like the cheerful 
sun, I own ; but if you " — 

A sudden touch upon his arm checked him, and she 
drew him toward a dark arch, into which they presently 
disappeared. 

" It would, indeed, be an enchanted life," Carlisle 
said, " to wander for ever through such a night and such 
scenes. It would be the very sublime of melancholy, or 
a soft despair which looked on hope as a vision, and 
remembered sunlight as a dream of drawn swords. But 
pardon me ! I have spoken." 

" Come away ! " Camilla said. " That woman has made 
me afraid. It seems to me that, if we stay here much 
longer, we shall begin to go round the great circle faster 
and faster, till by and by we shall be caught up and 
blown about, like Dante's ghosts, and never escape." 

As they went toward the entrance, they met Mr. 
Bayley and Signor Monaldini. 

" I have seen again the lady of the church," the Eng- 
lishman said to them in great excitement, — "the lady 
I was telling you of to-fiight, you remember, who bade 
farewell to Jesus Christ. She is here walking with a 
gentleman, and she has a scarlet lace shawl thrown 
about her. They are in the inner walk now." 

" Let us leave them to their privacy, then," Camilla 
said almost sharply. " We do not know any thing of 
them, and have no right to pry. Uncle, Mr. Carlisle 
and I are going to see the arch of Constantine, if you 
do not object." 

" Certainly not ! " he replied graciously. " We will 
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all follow in a few minutes, as soon as I can gather the 
stragglers." 

" What a very indelicate man that is ! " said Camilla 
impatiently, as they went out. " He is positively doing 
a serious injury to a person of whom he knows nothing. 
He watched, and listened to her in church, where people 
are supposed to have the right to display, or betray, 
feeling, without being spied upon. He told the story, 
with his own interpretation. And now he points out 
the person. It would be but one step more for my 
uncle and all the family to find out who she is, and 
imagine or ascertain her whole history. I have no 
respect for people who intrude into the private affairs 
of others. It is surely a sin." 

" The lady has escaped," Carlisle said, and pointed to 
two persons who were just stepping into a close carriage 
which stood apart in the shadow. The maid followed 
them, the man ascended the box, and the carriage drove 
rapidly away. 

" How glad I am ! " Camilla exclaimed. 

" So am I," Carlisle replied ; ** for the lady is a little 
like you in appearance." 

"You are very kind to me, Mr. Carlisle," Camilla 
said, with a stately and pathetic gentleness which 
seemed to put him miles away. " I feel safer with you 
than with almost any one else. A good many times you 
have interposed to guard me from annoyance. I did 
not appear aware of it, perhaps ; but I was so, and I 
thank you. See how beautiful the front of the arch is ! 
The moon seems to be reading it, and pointing with 
white fingers to the letters. But, then, an arch is always 
beautiful." 

She smiled, looking up, and remembering who had 
said that day that they had united their two solitary 
lives by an arch. She thought of the tone in which he 
said that they had for many weeks been building the 
arch, and to-day had added the keystone. 

"There is a beautiful inscription under this arch," 
Carlisle said, — ^^ Fundatori quietis. It refers to Con- 
stan tine's having established peace in the church." 
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Camilla, still seeing the spiritual arch which connected 
her life with that of Don Filippo, and made both per- 
fect, mentally wrote beneath it the inscription of Con- 
stantine, ^^ Fundatori quietisJ** Standing, white and 
smiling, under the sculptured, moonlighted monument 
in the Roman Forum, and looking upward, she saw 
neither stone, nor carving, nor splendid sky, but words, 
and looks, and thoughts, and sympathies, passing and 
repassing, bending heavenward ever as they met in a 
living arch as airy as the moonlight which now filled 
her eyes, but as real and as pure, too. 

" Do you see a vision ? " asked Carlisle, who had 
been watching her. 

" No," she said with a sweet composure, looking at 
him as she answered. " I saw a reality." 

The sculptor sighed. He never approached her with 
any personal remark but an immense distance seemed 
to open between them, kind and friendly as might be 
her manner. He had something of the feeling which 
Madame von Klenze had described when she accused 
Camilla of looking on the people about her as though 
they were historical characters. The only intimacy he 
could establish with her was in impersonal matters. In 
their love of Nature, they clasped hands ; and when he 
spoke for justice, or charity, or honor, she looked at him 
as a disciple looks at his master, with an admiring and 
even affectionate approval. He turned half sadly to 
rejoin the others. 

**The world is drowned in silver," he said. "That 
mist is a transparent sea which interposes itself between 
hill and hill, and makes a background for the soft, dark 
outline of each. How they climb, till at last the pines 
lie against the sheen of the sky like trees of Paradise ! " 

" I have always noticed that effect in Rome," Camilla 
said. " Hill rises beyond hill, and monument behind 
monument, and always there is the silver mist interposed, 
against which each object shows a clear, soft purple." 

Signor Monaldini was heard calling them. It was 
time to go. 
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" I sometimes think that the daylight Rome clashes 
with -our preconceived ideas of what Rome should be/* 
the Englishman remarked. " But, by this light, it is the 
Rome of history, poetry, and legend/' 

"The moon is both an artist and a preacher," said 
Carlisle. " She makes the beautiful holy, and she 
softens, if she does not banish, incredulity." 

" To be an artist, then, is to encourage pleasant delu- 
sions," Mr. Bayley said. 

"No, the artist neither deludes nor creates: he 
reveals," the sculptor replied. 

" I do not know why it is," Camilla remarked ; " but 
the moon never showed me any beauty except her own, 
though she uses other beauties to set it off. She is 
even a little vain, the moon. The sun is more gener- 
ous. He allows himself to be forgotten." 

The Fountain of Trevi was tossing its fairy-like waters 
in the fairy light. They descended to the brink of the 
basin, those who were to go away drinking to their 
return, those who were to stay drinking them a pleasant 
journey. 

" Mr. Carlisle," Camilla said confidentially, " I have 
a whim which, perhaps, you will help me to gratify. 
Sitting here in the carriage the other day, while Nina 
was at Castellani*s, I saw the prettiest little plant all 
in flower, in a cleft of the rock quite near the centre 
of the fountain. I could have reached it, if it had been 
possible for me to make the attempt. I want it now. 
Will you go with me ? The charm will be lost, if I do 
not gather it myself; but I am not romantic enough 
to be willing to risk a slip on the wet rocks, and a 
moonlight bath in the basin. They will all be shocked, 
of course ; but you are such a favorite with the family 
that they forgive any thing that you approve of." 

He took her hand gladly, wondering if she ever 
suspected why they permitted her so much liberty with 
him ; and they stepped over the border, and picked 
their way carefully among the stones. Camilla found 
her coveted flower, gathered it from under the spray, 
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and they made their way back again, and were received 
with a little chorus of indulgent expostulations. 

" When the Fountain of Trevi sprinkles a man and 
woman standing hand in hand, they never separate," 
Signor Monaldini said rather significantly. 

"But we were not hand in hand when it sprinkled 
us," Camilla replied, shaking the drops from her veil, 
" What a pity, Mr. Carlisle 1 I suppose it wouldn't do 
to go back again." 

She had, in fact, given him her hand only to step 
over the fountain brim, and had withdrawn it immedi- 
ately after, on the pretext of holding up her train. 

She dipped her hand into the basin, and touched it 
to her lips. " When we separate, may it always be to 
haVe a pleasant meeting at some future time," she said. 

" How cold ! " he thought, and forgot to thank her 
for the wish. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE HALL OF CYPRESSES. 

IT was the heart of summer, and the heart beat. The 
air was flooded with light, the sky flashed with blue, 
the pines were clogged with their own incense, the 
cypresses stood like Caesar, swathed and unresisting to 
the resistless sunbeams, — ** sunbeams like swords." 

Each linked ilex and thick-boughed chestnut held 
up its million glossy shields motionless and spark- 
ling. The fountains let slip their rainbows, as a panting 
dancer her scarf, and tangled and crushed them beneath 
their foamy feet. The yellow roads crawled away 
under trees and high walls as if seeking shade, the 
birds ceased singing, and the flowers relinquished their 
last drops of dew. 

" How I like to be out at this time of day ! " said 
a voice. "The world is quite .deserted, and seems to 
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belong to nobody. The very beggars are asleep. I 
hope it is not cruel, but I am always glad not to have 
misery looking me in the face." 

It was Camilla who spoke. She was riding through 
a narrow road between two high walls, sitting in her 
saddle as easily as though it were an arm-chair. Her 
eyes glanced brightly and eagerly about from under the 
black rim of a wide shadowing hat. 

Her companion was the Count di San CI audio. He 
had come to escort her to the Villa Falconieri, where 
Madame von Klenze had already been for a week. 
Her uncle had meant to accompany her ; butj he being 
unwell, Carlotta's husband had volunteered to take his 
place. 

He smiled at her remark and at her happy face. It 
was a pleasure to see her look so glad. San Claudio 
was by nature a gloomy and passionate man, and 
sadness and gloom in others bred worse humors in 
himself. There were times when the cheerful friend- 
liness of some one whom he liked was able to lift him 
out of his dark moods; and Camilla, without knowing 
it, possessed this power to a great degree. He had 
loved her, but his growing belief that she was too 
proud and cold to be capable of what he called love 
had reconciled him, not only to losing her, but to seeing 
her become the wife of another, provided that other 
should be to her an object of mere cool liking. He 
believed that she would marry Carlisle, yet he was sure 
that she was almost entirely indifferent to him. He 
was not jealous of Carlisle, therefore ; though he felt 
that, in such a position as the sculptor was likely to 
occupy as her husband, he himself should wish to 
kill her. 

Camilla looked at him after a moment's silence, 
and caught a glance so pleased and friendly that she 
smiled. 

He made haste to say : " Oh ! the beggars are happy 
enough, or you can make them so by giving them a 
soldo. They assume that doleful air." 
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"They ought to be happy, for they are free," she 
said, half unconsciously. 

" You are always insisting on freedom," her compan- 
ion said, growing serious. " What freedom is it that you 
wish. One would think you had been in prison." 

" I want such freedom as I have now ! " she ex- 
claimed, with an air inexpressibly joyous, lifting her 
face as though to kiss the sky and drinking all its 
breezes in at a breath. " And I have been in prison, 
San Claudio," she added, looking at him, and speaking 
earnestly. ** Be just, and tell me if you think me quite 
to blame. Do you honestly think that I need any out- 
ward restraint to prevent me from doing what is abso- 
lutely wrong, or even very imprudent." 

" No, I do not," he owned. " I think you may be 
trusted. But you know it is our custom, and others 
are treated as you have been. They are brought up 
to it, and they submit willingly ; or they seem to sub- 
mit, while evading what they can in reality. Women 
in general cannot be trusted, but you can. Still you 
can scarcely wonder that you should not be made an 
exception, when people treat their own daughters and 
wives and sisters in the same way." 

" That is true," she sighed. " But try to imagine the 
torment of it to one who is not looking to a speedy 
relief through marriage, who is not looking to marriage 
at all, and therefore sees no escape. Fancy the dead- 
ness and dulness of such a life. Fancy how it must 
irritate. No object, no pleasure, none of that approval 
of conscience which those have who suffer and know 
that some good is to come of it ; but a sense of being 
bound and curbed in every motion, and even in thought, 
and of being for ever cruelly and insultingly misunder- 
stood. How would you like to stay in the house all day, 
— in another person's house, where you could not give 
an order, nor change the arrangement of a fold, nor 
of a vase nor table, — hearing talk which never stirred 
a generous or noble emotion, and going out only for a 
dull drive in the same company, when, if you but 
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turned your head to look behind, you are asked what 
you are looking at : how would you like it ? " 

" I could not endure it, of course." 

" Men have, and should have, more freedom, or, 
rather, a different sort of freedom from women," she 
went on. " I know that the life that is fitting to you 
would not be so to me. But the difference in our lives 
is far greater than the difference in our natures. No 
matter for it all now, however," she added, smiling 
again, while sighing too. "I am content." 

The narrow road divided, one part winding on the 
hill to where dead Tusculum lies mouldering in the 
sun, the other turning toward a gate of sculptured stone 
at the left. Through the lofty arch of this gate was 
thrust a long branch from some tree within. Set over 
the arch, a stone eagle stood out against a background 
of leaves. The iron gates were wide open, but not a 
soul was visible, not a sound was heard but the stirring 
of the trees and the delicate ringing, silvery-soft as 
spray, of a distant bell. 

This little turn of the road lifted them above the wall- 
level, and gave them a glimpse of view. Inside the 
gate, the roads parted again, one following with the wall 
to the right, and so dark with overarching trees thai 
nothing was visible of it but the tiny point of light at its 
farther end ; the other sweeping to the left in a long 
undulating curve round the edge of the olive-dotted 
hillside. 

" Which road shall we choose ? " asked San Claudio, 
half-turning into the shaded one. 

" Oh, the other," she said. " It is very sunny ; but I 
long to see the view." He turned his horse's head, and 
they rode round the curve, under the scant shade of 
trees \yhich did not venture to hide such a landscape. 
Near by were glimpses of palaces embosomed in foliage, 
campanili^ domes, bits of architecture of which an artist 
would have made a picture, an arch here, a window or 
balcony there ; then wooded precipices, a break of in- 
tense blue hill, smouldering slopes of olive-trees, dark- 
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green stretches of vines, and unrolled in the midst that 
great palimpsest of the Roman Campagna, which all the 
world comes to read. 

The two stopped a moment, San Claudio gazing at- 
tentively for the first time, perhaps, though he had often 
been on the spot before. He did not care much for 
nature nor for art. They were too familiar to him, and 
he was of those with whom familiarity breeds contempt. 
Even Camilla was interesting to him at first chiefly 
because she was new, and after because she was unat- 
tainable. Had she been his wife, and devoted to him, 
he would have ceased to value her. 

" What a full breath it gives one to look into such 
distance ! I should like always to live in a high place," 
she said. 

" You would like always to be alone, then," her com- 
panion answered. " Solitude loves high places ; which 
is, after all, a proof that it cannot exist without some 
sort of company. The eyes at least must have occupa- 
tion and society." 

They rounded the curve, and came to a wide space 
between the outer wall, which was here visible again 
close at their right, and an inner wall, in which a large 
iron gate standing open showed them the casino and 
gardens at the left. The gravelled road led to the gate ; 
but, in the centre of the space between the walls, a 
double row of fine chestnut- trees shaded a space which 
might have passed for a wide street, if it had not been 
of quite untrodden grass. There was something in this 
make-believe avenue and double wall which looked as 
though a change of intention or change of circumstance 
had taken place after the grounds were laid out. Or was 
it a feint ? The place, indeed, impressed one from the 
first with something either illogical or subtile, and as 
being the expression of either an abortive or a hidden 
plan. 

At the sound of their horses' hoofs, Madame von 
Klenze appeared at the gate. She had been waiting in 
the garden, and watching for them. 
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" Welcome to Paradise ! " she said. " I am sorry I 
did not think to put an inscription up over the gate, that 
of Dante's Purgatory, with a difference: *Who enters 
here leaves care behind.' " 

Madame's costume was astonishingly modified. She 
wore a long white wrapper, with a blue girdle, and a 
fine white lace handkerchief was tied over her head, in 
which garb she appeared really a handsome woman. 

" You make me feel myself the most unfortunate of 
men in having to go away again," San Claudio said. 

"Ah ! but you are going to another sort of paradise," 
the Baroness replied. " I have never been to Civita 
Vecchia, but I passed near it once on my way to 
Genoa ; and I have never seen elsewhere, even in Italy, 
so splendid and uncommon an effect of color. There 
were a few broad lines only, but how magnificent they 
were I Next us, as we slid past, was a long stretch like 
a fresh green meadow, an absolute, sparkling, golden 
green, which seemed to girdle the world. Next beyond 
that was a second band, the intense brilliant blue of the 
sea, where two or three vessels lay motionless, with 
their motionless reflections beneath them. Beyond this 
indescribable deep blue lay the gleaming silver of the 
sky. These three bands of solid color beggared descrip- 
tion. It was as though one had come unawares upon the 
store-house where Nature keeps her tints, and might 
expect in another moment to be dazzled by some mira- 
cle of red and gold. I have seen but one view which 
reminded me of it, and that was Lake Thrasimene. 
When I was there last, there was the same stretch of 
blue water, but of a tenderer tint, with the foreground 
of reeds and grass, and the background of dark-blue 
mountains j and, instead of vessels, a cart and donkey 
far out, with two or three men up to their waists in 
water, cutting the reeds, their figures black against the 
azure lake." 

" But paradise lies in a garden," the Count said, 
glancing about. " And you do' not want for color here." 

The Baroness shrugged her shoulders. She suspected 
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that he wished for an invitation to stay or to return. 
"Oh! there are plenty of flowers everywhere. But 
come to the terrace a moment, and see what a view we 
have. Then we will go to breakfast. Of course you 
will breakfast with us, Signor Count." 

The invitation excluded as well as included. He 
perceived that he need not expect permission to come 
again. 

Breakfast was served in a beautiful room having 
the same view as the terrace. Afterward, when San 
Claudio had taken leave, Camilla was shown her 
chamber, with its windows looking over the garden 
toward the gate. 

" And now, my dear, I must have my nap ; and I 
advise you to rest also," the Baroness said. " I pretend 
to sleep at noon, from force of habit, though I no longer 
rise early. Indeed, I sit up nearly all night. I am 
glad every thing pleases you. I have never seen you 
looking so happy." 

" You have never seen me so happy," Camilla replied. 
" But I cannot sleep. I should like to go out doors, and 
wander about, if I may." 

She spoke with a kind of timidity, born of old re- 
straints ; but Madame's easy smile reassured her. 

" Of course you may. You are safe to go anywhere 
within the great outer gate. Do exactly as you please. 
No proprieties exist here to hinder you. There is 
absolutely no one in the house but ourselves and the 
servants. The gardener has an eye on the gate, so 
that no troublesome person can get in. Beside, 
neither frightfully wicked nor frightfully virtuous peo- 
ple are likely to attempt it. We are quite safe, if we 
please ourselves." 

Camilla took her parasol, and went out. She could 
hardly believe her senses. Surely somebody would call 
her in, would follow unseen, or come to walk by her 
side. But no I She wandered on to the terrace, and 
stood there leaning on the stone parapet, and gazing 
oflE over the beautiful world, and no one appeared. 
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She turned to look at the house : not a living form 
was visible. The great pile stood as silent as though 
some strange terror had chased its inhabitants far 
away. She gazed at it, and fancied that the old, old 
days were restored. Perhaps the terrible Roman army 
had swept up the height like a tornado in the early 
morning, and was now fighting its day-long battle 
around Tusculum. The place might well be desolate 
and still where its track had passed. 

The sun was too hot in the unshaded terrace even 
for the sun-loving Camilla. She returned to the gardens, 
ever with that rapturous, breathless sense of freedom. 
Her heart beat quickly, her cheeks were flushed, her 
eyes glanced here and there, brilliant and joyful. This 
was living, simply to move about untrammelled in the 
sweet solitude of nature. 

The garden admired, the open gate invited her to 
go out. She stood a moment leaning against the iron 
hinges, and considering. Madame von Klenze had 
said that she was free to wander anywhere within the 
great outer gate ; yet the habit of restriction was such 
that she felt almost guilty in wishing to pass the inner 
barrier. It needed resolution to do so ; but, once the 
barrier was passed, she hurried on, laughing like a 
child escaped from its nurse. Could it be possible 
that no one was following her ! A few steps brought 
her to the shaded avenue, which they had passed in 
entering the villa. She walked on in a moist darkrfess, 
which all the urging sunbeams above could neither 
penetrate nor heat. The branches knitted themselves 
into an impenetrable screen. The road beneath was 
black. There were no flowers of any sort, only beautiful 
myrtle-vines ran everywhere under the trees. The rich 
green leaves lying against the dark trunks and black 
mould reflected little glints of light from their polished 
surfaces. Reaching the great gate at length, Camilla 
put her head out, and looked up and down the hot 
road, worn by summer torrents. It lay silent and 
deserted, draped with flowers at either side, and daz- 
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zling with light. At right and left, just outside ^the 
gate, a stone bench was set against the wall. 

She gave but a glance at this forbidden world, smiled 
a willing acquiescence in the prohibition, then retraced 
her steps, and was about to enter the garden again, 
when her glance was caught by a rod, or less, of yellow- 
gravelled path, bordered with a green hedge, which 
connected or disconnected the chestnut avenue with 
the woods that crowned the hill immediately above. 

"It looks like a little 3'ellow bridge with a green 
railing," she thought, as she stood glancing about. A 
gate in the outer wall corresponded with the gate 
leading into the casino^ and over it appeared the yet 
higher wall of the Cappuccini Convent, set with the 
Stations of the Cross. Trees hid both convent and 
church ; trees hid all the rest of the world, but a dent 
in the outline of the foliage showed where the sunken 
road divided the villa from the convent grounds. The 
thought of that hidden road, harrow, yellow, and burnt, 
suggested a strange fancy to her. It seemed like a cord 
of fire which had cooled itself sufficiently to let her 
enter, but would never permit her to leave the place. 
The whole villa, indeed, seething in the sun, had an air 
of separation from the outer world, and seemed informed 
with an utterly different spirit. Within its precincts, all 
things became strange, not by a violent transition, but 
slowly and almost imperceptibly. 

Before her eyes, light foliage arched softly over the 
height, and the sharp cones of cypresses lifted them- 
selves like a green-black mountain-range. This little 
stretch of hedge-bordered path lay burning in the 
unshaded sun on the steep hillside, and was in strange 
contrast with every thing about it. No finished road 
led to it, or seemed to lead from it. It was as though 
the wide, grassy space, having slept so long under the 
trees, finding itself obliged to go up the hill to the 
woods, had roused with a brief, intense effort, thrown 
its grass away, condensed itself into a road, made a 
jump, then subsided into sleep and grass again. 
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Camilla stood there, and dreamily wondered over it, 
imagining first one reason, then another, for this dis- 
cordant feature in the scene, and presently strolled 
slowly in that direction, walking under the chestnuts. 
When they stopped, she stopped. The intervening 
space was ablaze with sun, and the woods looked 
particularly unremarkable. There was nothing in them, 
apparently, to repay the effort of a visit. They were 
not magnificent, like the chestnut avenue. Neither 
were they wild enough to have a charm in the midst 
of culture. They seemed to be respectable and rather 
shabby woods, out of which the owner meant to make 
something some day. 

Yet, turning to go away, Camilla found herself look- 
ing back at that bit of glittering road. It grew on her 
imagination as she looked, changing rapidly from one 
expression to another, alternately inviting, repelling, 
commanding. 

" It is very absurd of me," she said ; " but I shall not 
be satisfied till I have gone there, and assured myself 
that it is not worth while to go. I will run up now, and 
get it over with." 

The grass was hot; the yellow bridge might have 
been paved with burning coals, so scorching was it; 
and the air was like the breath of a furnace. Except 
that it was easier to go forward than back, Camilla 
would have quickly relinquished her rash attempt. 
For on this hillside the sun lay all day ; and the yellow 
gravel, made entirely of pebbles, full of specks of mica, 
tiny emeralds, and various glittering particles, was full 
of powerful reflections. The grass at the other side 
gained, it was as she had expected : nothing could be 
more commonplace. A path started from the bridge, 
ran a few steps, then disappeared in the earth, as 
made of water. But still the trees stood widely apart 
at either hand, as though the ghost of the road walked 
between, and claimed the dignity and title once its 
own. 

" Little morning-glories, if you do not get out of the 
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way, I shall have to step on you," said Camilla. " You 
are as troublesome as kittens in the path." 

For all the ground between the trees was arabesqued 
with the slender vines and white flowers of tiny convol- 
vuli, ^that, whenever they could find a grass-blade, curled 
themselves round it, and climbed up as if to have a 
better view of the world, or of something unworldly 
which they guessed would pass by. 

Reaching the hill-top, without discovering any thing 
of interest but that the woods continued, Camilla had 
turned to go back again, when she perceived that the 
trees at the left were but a wall across an empty space, 
and that looking through the interstices was like look- 
ing through tiny holes into a large chamber. 

" I have found something at last ! " she whispered, 
and felt her heart beat. Passing with quickened steps 
through a little space like a door in the wall, she stopped 
abruptly at the lower end of a stupendous sylvan hall, 
walled in by cypresses standing as closely as they could 
grow, in a long parallelogram, and overarched by the 
sky. Behind the cypresses, the forest shut so densely 
that not a ray of light could enter ; but no bough nor 
twig of the lighter foliage intruded itself into that solemn 
company, ranged in solid files on all the four sides. A 
broad walk of dark gravel surrounded the hall, within 
which stood a second parallelogram, of the same shape 
as the first. In its centre was a low, jagged border of 
black rocks, encircling a pond, or fountain-basin, of 
water equally black. Above a heap of rocks in the 
centre of the basin danced the tiniest imp of a jet, and 
to right and left a smooth thread curved down to the 
surface, and sent slow ripples crawling off to its extreme 
ends. These two streams, with their clear reflections, 
made a globe, of which the spots of foam where they 
met formed the profiles of the equator ; and the tiny jet, 
with its reflection, the projections of the axis. At the 
head of this long hall, a dark stone was placed, or had 
placed itself like a seat, in the midst of the gravel-walk ; 
and there two others, one to right and one to left, stood 
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on either side the basin. Ever}' thing was mathematic- 
ally regular in design, if irregular in finish ; and not a 
sign of art was visible. No tree was pruned ; the rock 
seats were such as one might come upon in any forest ; 
and the jagged basin edge did not show a trajce of 
cement or support. The whole seemed to be a more 
intelligent growth of rock and tree, as if self-arranged 
for some secret design, or like a strange hybrid between 
nature and man. It was a judgment-hall, one would 
have said at once ; and those stern, swathed cypresses 
were the judges, who had met to pronounce a doom from 
which there could be no appeal. 

Startled and chilled, Camilla ventured after a few 
minutes to walk up the path, but with the feeling all 
the while that one of those terrible trees might suddenly 
stoop, strangle her, and fling her into the black water 
toward which she scarcely dared to look. 

Reaching the midway rock, she seated herself there, 
with a. sense of being incredibly audacious. It seemed 
as if a multitude of awful beings might be gazing in 
angry astonishment at her intrusion. 

** Please don't mind me, Signori druids," she said, 
scarcely venturing to smile. " I will go away very soon, 
and will tell nobody." 

Near the place where she sat, a tiny cypress had 
taken root, as if to fill a gap in the wall. It was double- 
coned, having already divided at the ground, and accu- 
rately shaped its sharp points, and needed only to grow 
tall to possess all the sternness and gloom of its gigantic 
brethren. Directly in front of it, by some strange chance, 
in this flowerless place had grown a slender plant full of 
pink blossoms. It was newly uprooted, to all appear- 
ance, and had flung itself forward against the young 
cypress, as if to implore compassion, where no compas- 
sion was to be found. These two plants, so small that 
they might have been overlooked, expressed with the 
utmost intensity, the one a cruel resolve, the other 
desperate and impassioned entreaty. Gazing at them, 
Camilla's half-startled, half-jesting fancies trembled 
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with a superstitious chill of fear. Every thing was so 
in keeping ; every thing seemed to hint, to almost speak, 
of a tragedy which horrified Nature could not entirely 
conceal, or which the guilty conscience of man had occu- 
pied its haunted years in shadowing forth in rock and 
tree, flower, and watery blackness. 

Rising, she tried to shake oflE the unpleasant feelings 
which were creeping over her, by boldly investigating 
the place. First, bending over the water, she gazed 
down into it to see if the bottom were visible. At first, 
nothing but blackness answered her gaze ; then a 
glimmer of gold shone far down, and a fish slid past in 
the clear deeps, and disappeared. It comforted her to 
detect some sign of innocent life ; though, surely, never 
before was seen a goldfish of such portentous size. 

" Perhaps the crime was committed for gold," she 
thought. Then, annoyed with herself for returning to 
such weird fancies, 'she watched a white butterfly that 
was winging across the water. Surely, that could sug- 
gest only pleasant images. 

Round and round the fountain went the butterfly, 
floating under the streams of water at the risk of being 
caught by them, or of breaking its wings on the wet 
rocks beneath. Some fascination seemed to hold it 
there in the one perilous spot where its life was every 
instant endangered. It whirled about the tiny jet, al- 
most brushing it with its pale wings ; then back it hov- 
ered, to fly through the watery arch again and yet again. 

" Is it the soul of the murderer or of the murdered ? " 
Camilla whispered. " Or is it some dead love mourn- 
ing for ever over a dead lover ? Perhaps she was the 
cause of his death. Perhaps it is she who is meant by 
that pitiful flower below, — she who begged in vain for 
mercy ! " 

Once more she checked herself, started up, and walked 
on. Reaching the head of the hall, she again sat down. 

It was, after all, very beautiful, this strange place, — 
beautiful in spite of its gloom. What a scene it would 
be in full moonlight, with music far back among the 
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trees, a breeze of violins blowing wildly, and dying 
away into sighs ! One violin, one alone, should play an 
air she remembered of Beethoven's, — an air with a 
sound in it like a soul wandering to and fro, searching, 
and never finding, — the song of a blind man or of a 
bereaved one. 

" Yes, it is beautiful ; and perhaps company would 
take away the dread," she said, " if one could have 
here what one loves best." 

Yet it was not a place which suggested happy love, 
but rather a love secret and forbidden, guilty or, at 
least, miserable. 

Just behind the rock on which she sat, the cypresses 
had, by way of background, a stone wall which extended 
across and lost itself in the woods at either side. On 
this wall were set, at intervals, pedestals supporting 
huge yellow-white balls. 

*' Heads that have been cut off," said Camilla, return- 
ing in spite of herself to her strange fancies. 

Leaning over this wall, she saw that it concealed two 
flights of stairs, one at either end, which descended 
from the great hall where she stood to a semicircular 
space below, about half its size. This amphitheatre 
was surrounded by a thick growth of trees and impene- 
trable underbrush, in which were set three cypresses 
only, one opposite her, and one at right and left. In 
the centre, a heap of stones was piled over a spot where 
the ground seemed to have been dug up. All the rest 
was green grass. 

If the upper was the hall of judgment, this was the 
place of execution, darker, lower, more secret, with its 
three sentinels to see that the work was done, and the 
stones heaped above the dead. 

Full now of an absolute terror, Camilla was yet im- 
pelled to descend the stairs, the two flights of which 
met at a landing at the bottom, where three or four 
steps spread out in a fan-shape near the ground. 
Reaching this landing, she glanced at the wall behind 
it. There was a large niche in the centre, stained of 
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a deep red color, and in it stood a life-sized, headless 
statue. 

It was no longer a surprise to see such an object. 
The meaning of all could not be doubted. Crime was 
most unmistakably meant. 

She walked across the green to where a small, dark- 
red, barred gate was set in the hedge at the bottom of 
the amphitheatre. The gate was locked ; and nothing 
could be seen through its bars. She looked into an 
impenetrable darlgiess. 

Here, then, was the way by which the actors in this 
visionary tragedy had found entrance and exit. 

Camilla could bear no more. Hurrying back to the 
upper hall, she drew a breath of relief as she reached 
it. She was in haste to fly ; but a bird skimming over 
her head lent a spark of courage, and a glimpse of the 
convent wall, with its Stations of the Cross visible 
through the tree-tops at the opposite end, recalled better 
thoughts to her mind. Yet those sacred emblems seen 
from such a place reminded her of Lazarus in Abra- 
ham's bosom espied by Dives in torment. 

The day was declining. All the place was bathed in 
twilight, save where the sun burned in a spot of fiery 
gold through one of the thickest cypresses. The sombre 
tree seemed to have suddenly blossomed with a single 
radiant flower. 

Stepping out into the grassy opening was like enter- 
ing another world. Camilla hurried down over the hill 
and the yellow bridge, which had now acquired a new 
meaning, and found Madame von Klenze in the garden. 

" I have been in Purgatory, Madame," she cried, and 
described what she had seen. 

"Well, my dear," the Baroness answered tranquilly, 
"all I ask of you is not to fall into that black water. 
For my part, I never mean to look at it. I came here 
to be cheered, not terrified." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A BRANCH OF LILIES. 

« 

NO one but devotees of fashion and people indiffer- 
ent to political events cared t^ go far away from 
Rome that summer. The health of the Pope was pro- 
nounced to be rapidly failing, and it might almost be 
said that the breast of the world rose or fell with his 
breath. All mankind had a hope or a fear suspended 
to the thread of that single life. It happened, then, 
that the closed blinds of many an apartment ordinarily 
deserted from June to November did not now denote 
absence from town, "and that, in the cooler hours of the 
day, much society of the better sort was astir in Rome. 
People went to bed in the morning, and rose at even- 
ing ; there were loggia and garden parties by moonlight 
or starlight, and receptions in drawing-rooms lighted 
only from their ante-rooms. 

" I absolutely will not burn candles except for dinner," 
said a friend of Don Filippo one evening. " The 
natural heat is bearable, and there is even a little fresh- 
ness on the balcony ; but the addition of artificial heat, 
with the accompanying mosquitoes, moths, and beetles, 
is too much.'* 

" You are quite right, Princess," he replied. " Only 
I would beg you to haverthe ante-room a little less 
brilliant, and to order away all unnecessary footstools. 
Unless, indeed, it be your wish that your visitors should 
prostrate themselves at your feet on entering, as I was 
near doing." 

" Ah ! " she sighed. " I know well that I can expect 
such homage only through the intervention of some op- 
portune footstool. You will find, however, my dear Don 
Filippo, that this room is perfectly well lighted, when you 
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have sat here for a few minutes, and will be able to see 
what a beautiful color are these lilies which the Count 
di San Claudio has just brought me, and to distinguish 
the precise mixture of surprise and incredulity with 
which Madame de Lisle is regarding you for not having 
noticed her." 

Don Filippo repaired his omission to the lady, and 
added, with a slight shade of coldness and hauteur in 
his manner, to San ClauUio, " I was under the impres- 
sion that you were out of town." 

Pe was vexed with himself for caring,. and being dis- 
pleased that the Count had not gone away. He had 
never liked hin^, less than ever since his connection with 
the Monaldini ; and he had learned that Camilla had re- 
fused him, resented his having proposed for her, and 
distrusted his entering the family after such a refusal. 

" I have some business to attend to in the city," San 
Claudio explained, " and shall join my wife the coming 
week," 

His Excellency took no notice of the reply. 

The Count rose to go. He had come by permission 
to speak of some business which the Princess had in- 
trusted to him ; and he felt himself dismissed. She 
allowed him to depart without other compliment than 
renewed thanks for his flowers. 

" Though, really, in the summer I have almost too 
many flowers," she said, when he was gone. " Half a 
dozen of my friends when they leave Rome make me 
heir to their gardens, so that I am surfeited with sweets. 
Not a vase in the apartment but is filled freshly every 
day." 

While this conversation was going on, people were 
coming in, each with the uncertain step of a person 
who enters a dim room from a brightly lighted one, 
but finding eyesight restored after the first moment 
of bewilderment. The Princess sat on a sofa between 
two open windows, and fanned away a real or imagi- 
nary mosquito with a branch of fresh lilies broken 
from the stem half an hour before. Half an hour 
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hence, she would toss it into the street. Her company 
fell into an irregular semicircle about her, each one, 
as opportunity served, communicating the item of in- 
formation without which he or she would not quite have 
ventured to come. The Princess liked to know what 
was going on in the world, and allowed no drones in 
her hive. 

One had been at the Vatican in the morning, and 
could tell the precise state of health of the Holy 
Father, whom he had received, who had been in at- 
tendance, with every little incident worth recording. ^ 

"The Pope's presents will no longer be exhibited," 
this news-bringer said. " It seems that some of the 
secret societies had laid a plot to help themselves to 
these offerings of the pilgrims. The plan was for 
a few to create a disturbance inside the hall ; while 
the others, who were to be hanging about in various 
guises outside, should rush in and swoop upon the 
treasures. The government had information, and sent 
a warning to the Vatican ; whereat the Cardinal Secre- 
tary of State ordered the exhibition to be closed." 

On this, everybody had something to say about the 
secret societies, the company resolving itself as was 
its wont into a chorus, and giving opinions, if it had 
no facts to add. 

" Not a poor man in the city can obtain employment, 
unless he belongs to one of these societies," said a 
gentleman ; " and a bad workman, who is a member, will 
always be taken in preference to a good one, who is not. 
When first I came to Rome, I wondered at seeing so 
many military funerals. I thought them such, because 
of there being always a flag and a band, though the 
following often was made up of poorly-dressed civilians. 
Since, I have ascertained that it is merely the flag 
and band of the society to which the dead man be- 
longed." 

Another related that an assassination which took 
place some months before, and which had caused, a good 
deal of talk at the time, instead of having been caused 
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by jealousy, as the papers had announced, was com- 
mitted because the murdered man had revealed certain 
facts relating to his society. The members were, in- 
deed, pledged and forced to destroy traitors to their 
organizations. 

This subject having lost its freshness, a gentleman, 
who had been at a royal dinner at the Quirinal the 
day before, opened his budget, ^ propos des bottes^ 
described the dinner, the guests, and the bored look 
of the king as he sat at the head of the table, crumbling 
his bread, and not eating, a mouthful of any thing. 

" The family of Victor Emmanuel are not accustomed 
to work for popularity," the Princess remarked. " They 
always were an exclusive race, sitting at table with no 
one not royal. That is the worst of being a king or 
q^^een in these days, when royalty is but a name. The 
unfortunate who wears a crown has not even the privi- 
leges of ordinary gentlefolks. The rabble must gorge 
themselves out of his plate, and pry into his very bed- 
chamber." 

" The company was composed of deputies and mem- 
bers of the municipality," said the diner with royalty, 
not over-pleased to near himself classed with the rabble. 

" A municipal government has no more claim to sit 
at the table of a king than have the police and letter- 
carriers and street-sweepers," the Princess declared 
haughtily. 

The chorus deemed it prudent not to enlarge on this 
theme, and began dexterously to edge it out of sight, 
while seeming to talk upon it ; a delicate process, and 
attended with difficulties, as the Princess seemed half 
willing to do further battle for her class, and her oppo- 
nent wore a look which savored of revolt. 

"After all," said Don Filippo, in a slow and studi- 
ously careless way, which always meant that he would 
not be contradicted with impunity, — "after all, the 
worst of these mingled social and political upheavings 
is that people no longer listen to any thing but their 
prejudices, and explanations and compromise become 
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impossible. The upper classes see nothing but what 
is worst in the lower, and the lower nothing but what 
is worst in the upper. Justice is ignored by both. It 
would be interesting to hear a discussion between an 
aristocrat and a communist, both perfectly well informed 
and perfectly dispassionate." 

" A communist dispassionate ! " exclaimed the Prin- 
cess. " It is a contradiction of terms. Communism is 
simply political unreason in a rage." 

" I would like, then, to hear political unreason when 
it is " — Don Filippo was going to say, " not in a rage ; " 
but the lady interrupted him. 

" When it is reasonable. Precisely. So would I. 
The arguments of these people are like a pile of straws, 
— worth notice only when passion has set fire to them. 
At the breath of reason, they must be blown away. 
Your Excellency, I perceive, is an admirer of Mirabeau, 
but please to remember that, after all, he was only 
gentleman-usher to Robespierre. It may be a pretty 
amusement for an aristocrat to play democrat, but it is 
neither wise nor safe." 

" Dear Princess, you make me feel as if I had been 
playing petroleus^^ said Don Filip^. 

"And so you have," she insisted petulantly, but 
smiled. " It is, however, of no use arguing with you. 
Discussions never produce any thing but heat We will 
have tea now, and try to make peace." 

This proposal made a diversion. The circle broke 
up, and the company felt at liberty to talk to each 
other. A shaded lamp was placed on the tea-table, 
changing the chiaroscuro of the assembly to a distincter 
light and shadow. 

Don Filippo presently found himself beside a lady 
whom he knew well by sight, but had seldom talked 
with ; a smileless, pale woman, who would scarcely 
have been guessed the possessor of riches, friends, 
and a happy home. All her early youth had been 
passed in adversity, one trouble following another, 
every sort of grief befalling her ; till, when youth was 
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fading quietly, as the sun sinks on some cloudless 
winter evening, touching the coming darkness with a 
rich beauty here and there, and just as she had taught 
herself to look upon earth merely as a place of patient 
endurance, fortune burst upon her, with friends, honors, 
and wealth for her and hers. She was happy now, 
doubtless, after a certain fashion ; but she had been so 
long accustomed to the mental attitude of pain and 
sorrow that she had stiffened into it, and, with no 
weight upon her, still bore the shadow of a weight, 
like the caryatid, which, though its burden be removed, 
still retains the straining posture. 

**^I was glad to hear you say that these vexed ques- 
tions have two sides," she said to him in a low and 
pleasant voice. " Circumstances are strong : they bind 
and warp, or they free and embellish ; but they are only 
circumstances, after all. The essences they surround 
are all from one source. I have a great sympathy 
with adversity, and even with revolt, because revolt is 
one of the many painful results of adversity." 

" Dear madam," Don Filippo said, " if all the pros- 
perous would but think as you do, and would act upon 
their belief, there would be much less suffering and sin 
in the world." 

** All cannot think so," she replied gently. " Perhaps 
I should not be able, if I had not myself suffered. 
I feel for others, because there is no pain nor madness 
of theirs which does not find an echo in my own 
remembrance. My experience has been such a hard 
one, that I can see over the walls which men build up 
in this world ; and there are times when I think it would 
do no harm if all could be thrown down for a while, 
and new ones constructed with juster limits." 

" It will go hard with some of us when the walls you 
speak of shall be thrown down," he remarked thoughtfully. 

'*Yes," she replied; "but it has been going hard 
with numbers of our fellow-men for these many genera- 
tions. Besides, we have no excuse, and they have. 
We have had the prosperity which has given us time to 

»5 
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think, and power to do, and to exercise our reason : 
they have had the adversity which makes calm thought 
and reason almost impossible, and have been powerless 
to act, except with violence. Christ taught us what is 
right, and we should know that, in the long run, right 
is politic ; but, in all the centuries since he died, there 
has not been a single government conducted on Chris- 
tian principles, and no human society which has not 
regarded the poorer classes as made simply to cushion 
life for the rich." 

"You are severe," Don Filippo said, regarding with 
some surprise her pale face, in which a deep crimson 
came and went, like a flame that flickers in the wind. 
He regarded these questions philosophically, and would 
have meted out justice to the populace as tranquilly as 
he would have calculated the distances of the fixed stars. 
That sympathy with humanity which makes of justice 
not a mere weighing machine, but an impassioned 
avenger of wrong, he did not possess. He had never 
leaned near enough to the breast of adversity to know 
that its heart beat even as his beat, and to feel, even for 
one brief moment, the chords of his soul vibrate with 
the tormented discords of that soul which is laid bare to 
every smiting, cruel hand. 

" The truth is severe," the lady replied with quiet 
decision. Then, assuming a lighter tone, she added, 
"We may hope, however, to be spared the guillotine, 
since forewarned is forearmed." 

Madame de Lisle passed near the two, smiling faintly, 
and as faintly bending, when she glanced at them. A 
Titania, carved in ivory by some cunning artist, and 
draped in violet gauzies, with a diamond caught here 
and there, as though she had forgotten to shake the 
dewdrcps from the flower in which she had clothed 
herself, could not have been more exquisite. A small, 
clear voice, whose words dropped cool and even as 
chosen pearls, calm blue eyes which never flashed and 
never wept, fair hands ever folded, and motions like 
those of some plant that only stirs now and then to a 
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soft breeze, — these made up a creature to wonder at, 
as at some miracle of art, perhaps to provoke a wild 
wish to prove and know if any spark of volcanic fire 
were hidden beneath its fair crown of snow. The black 
cloud of widowhood had passed over her, leaving only , 
this violet tint, out of which she smiled as uninjured as 
a star when the storm had passed. 

" I have not a particle of sympathy for Madame de 
Lisle, but I am. infatuated with her," remarked Don 
Filippo*s companion, when the lady was out of hearing. 
" If she were something for sale, I would buy her at any 
cost, and set her up in my house, and gaze at her all 
day. Probably, too, I should end by picking her to 
pieces to see if there were any thing inside. She is so 
much more perfect than any one else." 

"Do you think so?" returned Don Filippo, with a 
perfectly cold glance at the subject of feheir remarks. 
'* She is fair, certainly, and perfect of her kind ; but it 
is a kind which does not interest me in the least." 

" What kind does interest you, pray ? " asked the 
lady, venturing a little. 

He did not resent the question. His face grew 
bright and sweet, and his eyes, fixed on vacancy, ap- 
peared to see what he described. 

" I imagine a woman tall, and as fresh as a lily which 
has just sprung out of the wave. She is at once pas- 
sionate and inn9cent, strong and delicate. Her man- 
ners grow on her like leaves upon a tree. They are 
beautiful, and they are her own. Her smiles and her 
frowns, her laughters and her tears, have all long roots. 
They live down in the depths of her heart. She is ten- 
der, yet she can resist unto death. Night and morning | 
meet in her hair and in her eyes : you would never know, 
till you had listened to her, how many tones a sweet 
voice can possess, yet be always sweet. She is simple, 
but proud ; and, while you would confidently demand of 
her any charitable service, you would never venture to 
touch her hand unless she first offered it to you. Neither 
would she offer it lightly. She does not assume to be 
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intellectual, yet her clear thought would find and select 
truth amid a cloud of surrounding errors. A perfect 
woman, in short, who knows that the ideal of the Crea- 
tor must be fairer than the ideal of fashion, and that she 
cannot gain by imitating any artificial perfection." 

It seemed as though he might have gone on indefi- 
nitely describing and gazing on the vision which his 
imagination had conjured up ; but some sudden thought 
intruded, and he became as suddenly silent, but still 
with that tender look, as though not banishing the form 
he had shut fast .into his heart. 

" I should like to see her," his companion said, look- 
ing down. 

Don Filippo glanced at her quickly, struck by some- 
thing in the voice which might seem significant. He 
had not realized that no woman hearing and seeing him 
could believe that he described a mere creature of the 
fancy. But the lady's face was perfectly quiet, and she 
seemed merely to be arranging her rings in an absent way. 

" And if you were to see her, what then } " he asked, 
in a tone that showed him on his guard. 

" I would tell her that, of all her gifts, her innocence 
was the most precious, and would charge her to preserve 
it at whatever risk." 

An expression of indescribable haughtiness came over 
Don Filippo's face. " I beg your pardon ! but you 
would not dare to do so,*' he said. " Nothing but the 
coarsest boldness would dare exhort her to virtue." 

The Countess Julia lifted her eyes, looked Don Fil- 
ippo earnestly in the face, and said again softly, " I 
would like to see her." 

The look and tone disarmed him. 

"Would you be kind to her, if she were in need of 
kindness ? " he asked. 

*' Certainly I would," she replied. " I have known 
what it is to need kindness." 

He considered a moment. He could not protect 
Camilla, if misfortune should come. His heart might 
break ; but his interference could only do harm, unless, 
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indeed, he could trust some woman to befriend her for 
his sake. " Would you stand by her side if evil tongues 
should bely her ? " he asked. 

" I would," she replied. " I have confidence in you. 
I am sure you would never ask me to stand by wrong." 

Don Filippo bent and kissed the lady's hand. 

'* When I send you my card," he said, " and with it 
another address, you are to say nothing to any ore, but 
go at once to call on the lady whose name it bears, ask 
to see her alone, and offer her any service she may need, 
even to finding for her a pleasant and respectable home. 
You will name me, and she will trust you." 

There was only time for a low-toned, " Rely on me ! " 
before their conversation was interrupted. 

Later, the Princess asked Don Filippo if he should 
leave Rome at all during the summer. 

" I mean to run away privately now and then," he 
said. *' I shall not stay longer than one day, or per- 
haps two, at a time. I am going to Frascati. A person 
I know has secured for me an apartment in the Villa 
Falconieri." 

The lids of the lady were half raised quickly, but 
dropped again as quickly, quenching the glance which 
had involuntarily sought his face. San Claudio had 
mentioned to her that he had just been to the Villa 
Falconieri to escort a cousin of his wife, who was to 
pass the summer there with the Baroness von Klenze. 

Don Filippo understood at once, and hastened to 
make a merit of necessity. 

" I had resolved to go before I learned that the per- 
son I speak of had invited a guest for the summer. 
You know the Baroness von Klenze ? " 

" An eccentric ! Who does not know her ? " exclaimed 
the Princess rather sharply. " She takes pleasure in 
doing every thing that society does not do." 

**Then she takes pleasure in doing a vast number 
of sensible and charitable acts," Don Filippo replied 
coolly. "Moreover, in spite of her eccentricities, she 
has preserved a good reputation, except with people 
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who think ill of everybody. She is a good soul whom 
I heartily respect." 

"Oh. I never heard any thing but oddities of her," 
the lady admitted in a gentler tone. 

The company began to drop away, one by one. It 
was toward morning. Soon there was no one left 
except Don Filippo, and he was about to go. 

" Come out into the balcony with me an instant," the 
Princess said, detaining him. " I like always to give 
the stars a glance before I go to bed." 

He lifted the curtain, and they stepped out into the 
little balcony of one of the windows. As they did so, 
a gentleman, who had been walking about the neigh- 
borhood for an hour or two, stopped directly beneath 
them. San CI audio had not cared to return to his 
lonely quarters ; and, feeling listless, and perhaps 
curious, had amused himself by patrolling the vicinity, 
glancing at the faintly lighted windows of the apart- 
ment which he had recently quitted, and wondering 
how late the Princess's visitors would stay. Hearing 
the rustle and step above, he involuntarily stopped. 

There was a momentary silence : then a voice, so 
low that he could not recognize it, said, " The family do 
not know that you are going there ? " 

A man's voice answered briefly, " No." 

San Claudio listened breathlessly, but heard only 
a soft sound which he could not understand. It 
was the Princess striking impatiently against the iron 
rail of the balcony the branch of lilies which she yet 
held. 

" Well," she resumed, still in that suppressed voice, 
guarded against possible listeners, "you are your own 
master ; but I cannot but say that it is imprudent." 

There was a low-toned exclamation, but no word 
which the listener could make out. Something dropped 
down over the balcony to his feet. He heard the 
curtain fall and the window close. After a few minutes, 
a carriage rolled away from the court-yard by another 
portal, and all about the palace Nvas sUecvt. 
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San CI audio stooped to see what had fallen, and 
found a withered bunch of yellow lilies. Jt needed no 
more to tell him who the speakers had been. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE FLOWER OF A LIFE. 

DON FILIPPO went home, changed his dress, took 
a cup of coffee, and gave some orders to his 
major-domo. 

" If any one inquires for me, I am not in the house. 
If it should be asked when I will return, you cannot 
be sure. If you are pressed, I may be driving and 
dining at some villa outside the walls. Any one who 
demands more is impertinent." 

The major-domo knew what this meant, and that 
the person showing so indiscreet a curiosity might be 
treated as cavalierly as he pleased ; and it pleased him, 
upon occasion, to be very cavalier. A long experience 
as confidential servant to a man whose smallest move- 
ments were of interest to many, and who was followed, 
courted, and spied upon for both social and political 
reasons, had taught him to evade curiosity cleverly, 
and, when that was impossible, rebuke it in a manner 
which effectually prevented further catechism. " If 
his Excellency had known that your Lordship would do 
him the honor to inquire, he would doubtless have 
left for your Lordship an account of all his movements ; 
but, as he has not done so, I presume that he did not 
expect your Lordship." 

Occasionally some ** Lordship " who conceived himself 
privileged to ask what questions he chose would com- 
plain to the master of what he considered the insolence 
of the servant ; 'but it was observed that, though Do^ 
Filippo made the most couiXV'j «l^c\o^^^^ ^^ xaaiNfst- 
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domo was neither disgraced nor dismissed, and never 
changed his. manner of defending the interests com- 
mitted to his charge. 

These directions given, Don Filippo went down to 
a carriage which stood waiting at the foot of the stairs, 
— not his own carriage, but a hired one, — his body 
servant climbed to the box beside the coachman, and 
they drove through the stony streets toward the gate 
of St. John Lateran. The dawn was yet faint when 
their wheels rolled out into the dewy Campagha ; but 
already the air was vocal with birds which chased each 
other through the dark arches of the aqueducts, and 
flew hither and thither in twittering flocks, for no other 
object, apparently, than to enjoy the pleasure of motion 
and breathing between the undulating sea of flowers 
below and the cloudless sky above. Now and then 
the travellers met some wine-cart coming into Rome 
in the cool of the morning, the driver nodding under 
his lateen-sail of a screen, hung with bell-clusters which 
tinkled softly, while a fierce little white dog, standing 
on the topmost barrel, barked vociferously to their ac- 
companiment. 

Don Filippo leaned back, sunk in reverie. A soft, 
delicious air wakened by the motion of the carriage blew 
in at the window. Through half-closed lids, he saw the 
colors of earth and sky swim in a mingled richness of 
silver, rose, and purple, and gazed with dreamy eyes at the 
mist-like mountains and the mountain-like mists, which 
floated in towering, snow-white ranges from their birthr 
place in river and marsh, and sailed slowly upward, 
becoming translucent as they rose, till their opal- 
tinted shapes melted in the thirst of the upper air. 
A great door seemed to open in the east, and the 
stars did not so much fade out of the sky, as the sky 
become a star. 

Don Filippo fixed his eyes on the mountain -range 
which they were approaching. " Pearls set in amethyst 
would look like that," he thought. 
It was like an amethyst, indeed, as it towered against 
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the eastern heaven, with Frascati standing in a white 
cluster on its side, and shining villas dotting its slopes. 
He looked for the spot where the Villa Falconieri lay 
amid its trees, and a boyish delight bubbled into his heart. 
It was not often that he could so fling away state and 
company. He was like one escaped from prison. 
Politics, intrigue, dangers, obstacles, all were forgotten. 
He set his face to the morning and the magical moun- 
tain-side. There was a peace like this daybreak be- 
tween him and Camilla ; — in an hour they would 
be occupants of the same dwelling. Would she be 
awake so early? he thought. It was but little after 
sunrise; and the sun 'rose just after midnight, as it 
seemed to him. She liked the mornings, he was sure. 
Probably, he said to himself, she would have sat up 
late, and now would be feeling the need of sleep, and 
so let the sunrise slip past unperceived, unless roused 
by the sound of his carriage-wheels. " But why should 
I drive in ? " he thought. " The man may as well turn 
at the gate. I will walk to the house, so she need not 
be disturbed." 

There was something inexpressibly delightful to him 
in this little care for her comfort. In Rome, who 
knew what wheels rolled in or out or past the portone^ 
whose step was on the stair ? Here she could not but 
know. 

The sun was up, but they were now at the west side 
of the mountain, and his beams shot over them as they 
ascended the road leading from the Campagna to the 
town. Laborers were going down to the vineyards and 
gardens, — women with packs on their heads, men lead- 
ing asses. In the town, all the lower population was 
awake. Servants were buying fruit and vegetables in 
the piazze^ or gossiping with their friends around the 
fountain. The cathedral bells were ringing for choir, 
men sat on the steps smoking or sleeping. Now and 
then some one lifted the leathern curtain, and went 
in to hear Mass, or to kneel before the Madourva. ^S. 
her shrine near the door. MV %Va.\^^ "ax ^^ Vi:^'^^ 
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closed carriage, as it climbed the steep approach to the 
piazza* 

It entered the narrow, dusty road between high walls, 
and in a few minutes had reached the great gate with 
the stone eagle surmounting it and the branch thrust 
through its arch. 

Don Filippo called out to the driver to stop, alighted, 
and ordered the valet to take out his valise. 

" You will pass through the town by the lower road, 
without pausing or speaking to any one," he said to 
the driver. " It will be time to rest and to take break- 
fast when you reach the first tavern on your return to 
Rome." 

He stood a moment, hesitating which road to follow, 
then sent his servant on by the shorter ilex avenue, bid- 
ding him keep their arrival as quiet as possible. Left 
alone, he sauntered round the outer road, glancing over 
at the magnificent pile of Mondragone blazing with 
morning, at the sun-tipped trees of the Villa Borghese, 
and the glad, golden Sabines steeped in glory. The 
avenue between the walls was shady yet, and dew- 
washed when he entered it ; but the trees on the hill 
above were fringed with brightness, and the tops of the 
great cypresses were pointed with sullen fiame. 

Only one window of the villa had the persiane 
drawn, — a window over a pretty loggia. At the mo- 
ment that his eyes were raised to it, the long, straight 
folds of the curtain were swept aside, the sash opened, 
and Camilla stepped out into the loggia^ and looked 
smilingly up to the sky, and off over the trees, as though 
to give them a morning greeting. She was dressed in 
white, and seemed to him like a swan, so stately and 
yet so buoyant was she. She swayed a little, half-lean- 
ing on the rail, as if the breeze moved her ; the profile 
of her hair was loose and light ; the folds of her drapery 
showed transparent as they swept and flowed. For all 
her height, it was not hard to imagine that a cloud 
might support and doves draw her through the sky. 

She did not perceive Don Filippo, but leaaed^ aad 
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looked, apparently in thought or in expectation, toward 
Rome. 

" Anima mia / can you be thinking of me ? " he mur- 
mured softly. 

Then he entered, meeting only his own servant. 

" No one knows of your Excellency's arrival," he said. 
" The household is asleep." 

" Very well. Tell no one till the Baroness has risen. 
Then make my compliments, and say that I will call upon 
her at her pleasure." 

Weary and contented, he went to bed and slept 
soundly till almost noon. On his waking, a message 
awaited him. The Baroness would be glad to have him 
breakfast with her. She had not expected him that day, 
and so had given no orders for any thing to be prepared ; 
but she was in her morning room, and would receive 
him whenever he should do her the favor of coming. 
In the mean time, he was to command her servants as 
though they were his own. 

Don Filippo lost no time. He found her alone in a 
pretty little painted boudoir, from which every ray of 
sunshine was excluded, and where the lady sat in the 
lightest of morning costumes, fanning herself, and sip- 
ping a cup of black coffee. She was evidently not long 
out of bed. 

" My dear Don Filippo," she said, " you come like a 
thief in the night. How could I possibly have any 
thing ready for you ? " 

" I didn't want any thing ready," he replied pleasantly. 
" I should like to live as nearly a savage life as possible 
while I am here. Pray do not arrange an establishment 
for me. To-day I have only my valet. The next time 
I come I shall bring two servants, and they will suffice. 
I have not the smallest intention of eating dinners in 
Frascati. All I want can be bought ready cooked in 
the town. Are you happy here? How do you amuse 
yourself ? " 

" It is simply delicious ! " she replied. " I axt\w&<5. 
myself by reading novels, — ol '^\v\Oci\\vaN^\s^^^i^^^^'^ 
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thousand or so, — and steeping myself through and 
through with the sweet silence and fine air, getting all 
the city sounds and jars out of my system. It takes 
longer to tune the nerves than to tune a violin ; but I 
expect to go back to Rome in the Fall with soul and 
body entirely harmonized, and at concert pitch. Ca- 
milla lives out doors. We smile at each other, but have 
a feeling that much speech would break the charm. 
She is off somewhere in the grounds now. I never ex- 
pect her till breakfast time. Have you seen her yet ? *' 

" No. But I should be glad to go in search of her, 
and to take a look at the place at the same time, though 
it is late for a walk. I have slept all the morning." 

She looked after him thoughtfully as he went out. 
" That would be the match for her, if he were free," she 
said to herself. "I hope they will not find it out, how- 
ever." She studied upon the subject a little longer, and 
frowned as she studied. " I really hope they may not 
find it out ! " she repeated. 

In the mean time, Don Filippo was searching the gar- 
den. Camilla was not there. He went down the avenue, 
and still saw no sign of her. Finally, catching sight of 
the yellow, bridge like path climbing its hill, he crossed 
it swiftly, as she had done before, holding his breath till 
the branches of the trees above interposed themselves 
between his head and the intolerable sunshine. It was 
very unlikely, he thought, that Camilla would have come 
here in the heat of the day ; but, having come himself 
it was better to continue the search. 

A few minutes brought him to the entrance to the 
Hall of Cypresses ; and his steps were so perfectly 
muffled by the grass that he entered quite unheard, and 
stood there rooted to the ground by the spectacle which 
presented itself. The Hall we have already seen ; but 
we have seen it through Camilla's eyes, which saw not 
herself. She, indeed, gave the last charm to the place 
by adding to it an element at once contrasting and 
harmonious, like a lambent fiame seen on dark pools, 
or a soft warble from the flute-stop heard thrpugh the 
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organ's thunder, or a flower which blooms unafraid on 
the face of the precipice. She sat on the rocky border 
of the fountain-basin, with her back to the road, but her 
face so turned, as she looked intently down into the 
water, as to bring her profile into view. Her hand 
rested, soft and rosy white, on the rock beside her, and 
her white dress flowed over the gravel floor. Her head 
was drooping. But for the radiant warmth and color 
of her aspect, she might easily have passed for a statue, 
so utterly still was her attitude. 

Don Filippo stood motionless and gazed at her, mak- 
ing no sound, partly for his pleasure in the sight, partly 
because he feared to startle her. Presently, as he gazed, 
she began to feel his presence : first, as some change of 
atmosphere, which made her draw a fuller breath ; then, 
as some feathery touch on forehead or cheek, which she 
lifted her hand once and again to brush away; then, 
becoming more close and surrounding, as a physical un- 
easiness, which made her stir, and draw her flowing skirts 
about her feet, and try if her hair might not have fallen ; 
then, as something flying about or overhead, which she 
looked up to see ; finally, in a wide-awake trouble that 
broke all the delicate threads of her dreamy attention to 
other things. She rose, turned, and looked him in the 
face with eyes that expected and were aware of him 
before they saw him. 

He came forward, and took her offered hand. " Par- 
don me ! " he said. " I did not dare to speak or to 
advance, lest I should startle you too much." 

" I felt that you were here," she said smilingly. " It 
was as if a cobweb were flying about me." 

" I do not intrude ? " 

" On the contrary, you are all that the place has 
lacked," she replied, with a simple frankness which 
tempered the unconscious ardor of the words. 

" There was then a lack ? " Don Filippo asked quietly, 
looking away from her. 

" Yes. This is my favorite retreat ; but, much as it 
pleases me, I have always the least possible shade of 
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fear while in it. I like it, partly, indeed, because of its 
utter loneliness. The Italians dare not come here. 
They are fond of bright and cheerful places, and have 
some superstitious ideas connected with this gloomy 
spot. Any one might have such, I think. But now," 
she concluded, casting all about a smile of pretty defi- 
ance, " I am not afraid of any of you." 

How hard it was to be simply friendly before that 
glad and confiding affection ! Don Filippo realized the 
difficulties of his position ; and in the moment during 
which he stood beside Camilla, looking about as if ex- 
amining the place and almost forgetting her, a war of 
arguments waS going on in his mind, which made him 
utterly unconscious of every thing but the girl who 
stood so calmly near, and of the obstacles that pre- 
vented his speaking to her as he desired. He longed 
to tell her that to be there beside her was better to him 
than to be the guest of a king ; that her tenderness and 
sympathy flooded his life with sweetness ; that for her 
dear sake no other woman's smiles nor friendship should 
ever be sought or accepted by him. 

Yet he must not say this, at least not while they were 
at peace, as now. When the storm should come, then 
would be time to drop his anchor to the depths. Now 
they must float over the pleasant surface. " It is not at 
all like an out-door place," he said at length. " When 
I saw you, you sat like a lady in her drawing-room or 
a priestess in her temple." 

" It seemed to me like a deserted palace," she replied. 
" I have never made up my mind whether the inhabi- 
tants are all dead, or whether they will some day come 
back and look surprised at me for being here. It cer- 
tainly is not mine." 

" It must then belong to both of us together," Don 
Filippo said. " Let us examine it more fully." 

They walked up the hall, side by side. 

** We are taking possession," he said. " We are the 
king and queen, and this is a part of our domain. Have 
we a, throne, I^egina mia ? " 
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" Certainly ! " she replied. " Do you not see it there 
at the end of the hall ? We will make believe that it is 
cushioned. The wall just behind, beyond the trees, is — 
What is it ? I do not recollect." 

"That," Don Filippo said quite seriously, ".is a wall, 
indeed ; and the large balls on it are the heads of our 
enemies, which we have recently cut off.*' 

" They made me think of heads," Camilla said, drop- 
ping their play for an instant. 

" Why not ? That is what they are. We are now 
quite at peace. No one can molest us more.*' 

" I almost wish we had forgiven them," she said. 
" But, if they have indeed been beheaded, I will show 
you where their bodies are buried. It is a fearful 
place." 

She led him to the wall, and pointed to the raw earth 
with its heap of stones in the midst of the amphitheatre 
below. 

What a wicked-looking spot it is ! " he exclaimed. 
Camilla, if you were not here, I should say it was full* 
of horror. How can you come here alone ! I am not 
sure that it is safe for you." And he looked at her 
uneasily. 

She smiled. " I have been thinking that it is, maybe, 
sad rather than wicked, and that, if one looks cour- 
ageously, one may find beauty and safety here. It is 
like death, the first thought of which chills us, but which 
grows sweet, if we look long and aright. But we are 
forgetting our throne. After we have sat upon it for 
two seconds, I will show you the fountain ; and, when 
you have looked at that for five minutes, you will want 
to look for an hour." 

7'hey resumed their play like two children ; sat on 
the rock throne, glanced about at the cypresses, and 
selected from among them all the double-headed ones 
for a ministry, appointing th& slender single ones, which 
stood so straight and sharp, to be their chamberlains. 
A bird flew over, -—no bird ever lighted there^ — •a.wL 
Camilla instantly dubbed Yum \\ve ^oeXX-axa^'^^s.^ 
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" I don't see any maids of honor," she said. " What 
shall I do ? One must have them." 

" Does the moon see the stars that she eclipses with 
her beams ? " Don Filippo asked. '* You have crowds 
of invisible fairies to serve you." 

She laughed lightly. The whole to her was like 
delightful nonsense, which she enjoyed like a child. 

They went to the fountain brim, and sat there look- 
ing at the black water with its rounded crystal ripples, 
which seemed to be rather beneath than on the surface. 
Suddenly the fountain ceased to play, and all was as 
still as death. The very flies, that had been skimming 
over the water in curious zigzag jumps, stopped. Bright 
bubbles came up, then a graceful, slim fish glided into 
sight, and disappeared again. The reflection of the 
cypresses lay so solid on that still mirror, that the trees 
themselves seemed to be resting there, covering all but 
a single spot of blue, that was no longer the cheerful 
sky, but had caught some sinister shade and glow from 
•the medium through which it was seen. The trees thus 
reflected showed all their outlines and markings, the 
spires that stabbed the air like poniards, the parted 
tops which caught like prongs, the dark, sheeted bodies, 
the writhing trunks, whence here and there protruded 
a convoluted bunch like an oozing brain, or like the 
encrusted foam of a past rage. 

** My God ! " whispered Don Filippo. " This is an 
evil place, Camilla." 

It seemed just then as though Nature had forgotten to 
breathe. 

A faint rippling sound was heard. One of the jets 
had begun to play, making, with its reflection, a small 
gothic arch, in and out which a white butterfly swam 
dizzily. All the little flies which lay with wings out- 
spread over the water, like pale foam-blossoms, began 
again their crazy zigzag dance. 

Camilla pointed to a tall plant, which, straight and 
slender, floated slowly toward them across the pool, 
collecting all the twigs, the cones, the leaves, every 
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thing which, had fallen there, and widening into a sort 
of raft as it floated. What did not adhere followed 
slowly, slowly. There was something terrible in the 
slowness of the motion. It never hastened and never 
rested. It did not remind of repose, but of cruelty. It 
was' like a cold hate, which has ages in which to wreak 
itself, and smiles as it lets fall its torments, drop by drop. 
Now and then, the plant with its freight would move 
toward the rim, but it never touched : veering here and 
there, it went round the circle, and appeared again. 
Tiny specks and twigs detached themselves, took 
shape, looked like letters of a name, like rings, like 
stars, tHfen crawled back again, and added themselves 
to the floating multitude. Shoals of tiny fishes came 
up and played in its shade, going round as it went. 

" It is as sad as death," Camilla said in a tremulous 
voice. *' Let us make it as sweet as death ! Let us 
look down, and see if some vision of hope does not 
come up to cheer us ! " 

They bent over the water side by side, and their own 
faces looked up at them, pale, calm, and smileless. 
Then Camilla leaned farther and smiled, so that her 
reflection looked into his living face. " I am Hope I " 
she said. "I am come to tell you that, whereas you 
have often found tears beneath laughter, you shall find 
peace and joy hidden beneath sadness. I tell you that 
better is the dark hour out of which the morning breaks, 
than the golden and rosy one which brings the night." 

She turned her own bright face to him, and they both 
rose. To her surprise, there were tears in Don Filippo's 
eyes. 

" Camilla," he exclaimed, " you are my good angel I " 
and turned away, as though not willing to say more. 

7'hey walked down the hall, out into the road, has- 
tened over the gravel bridge, and to the house, where 
Madame von Klenze was impatiently expecting them. 

"Breakfast has been ready for ten minutes," she 
said. " I was just about ordering them to ring the 
great bell." 

i6 
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" You should not have waited so long for us, when 
it is a question of so important a matter as eating," 
Don Filippo said, with a slightly veiled derision. " And 
let me beg of you never to ring a great bell for me on 
any account. I do not wish to hear any bell here 
except the far-away AngelusJ^ 

Camilla went about doing little familiar household 
acts in a way which charmed him. She displaced a 
curtain so as to let the tiniest spot of sunshine enter 
and light up a frescoed angel face ; she rearranged 
the flowers on the table, and set a plate more precisely. 
Finally, she seated herself, and talked brightly and cheei 
fully about little things, while they ate. He smiled t 
see what a good appetite she had. 

"The country air always makes me hung^," si 
said. " But it seems to have no such effect on eith 
of you." 

" My dear, Don Filippo and I are two of the wretch^ 
results of civilization, while you are a healthy examp 
of nature," the Baroness retorted. " Both of us ha 
been up all night, I reading novels and drinking be 
he in society, drinking tea, and afterward taking a lo 
drive between night and day, and sleeping till aim* 
noon. You slept soundly all night, and were up ea 
to catch the dew. We, however, have a certain : 
vantage over you at this moment; for, while we 
now pretty well awake, you are beginning to nod, a 
will have to take your afternoon nap presently." 

" I 'm not a bit sleepy," Camilla said, holding > 
glass to Don Filippo to be filled. ** Would you kir 
help me? The servant has not yet learned my w* 
and thinks he does me a favor when he puts in nl 
wine than I wish for." 

"Tell me once, and I will remember for ever,'* 
said. 1 

" First one finger's breadth of wine, then the re? 
water. When 1 want to behave childishly at tald 
like to put the water in first, then the wine, pian ;)1, 
so that it will float on the top, like oil on water. ;ry 
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good thing to do when you do not want to talk, or when 
the company is dull. Sometimes companies are so 
dull that everybody will look at a person floating wine, 
and be glad of something to watch. and talk about, till 
presently they drift off again into conversation. Such 
small things help." 

It more than pleased, it delighted, him to discover 

her little ways, her thoughts about daily things ; to know 

that she found meaning and help in trifles ; to see how 

dainty she was, yet how simple, and how sweet was her 

' pride. She was a woman to sympathize with a man in 

sihis highest and in his homeliest moods. 

si When they left the table, Madame remarked : *• You 

to\re banished to your chamber at once, Camilla. I 

uphall not countenance any dissipation on account of 

X)mpany." 
vo She turned to Don Filippo, with eyes at once bright 
locnd drowsy. " I appeal to the higher court," she said. 
CO " I see the sleep in your eyes," he replied. " Pleasant 

reams, then. We shall meet again this evening." 

fac Camilla immediately obeyed, with a look which 

Thiowed her pleasure in doing so. 

ref Don Filippo held back the portthre for her to pass, 

shtid by an effort let it fall again without looking after 

ha^r. He was longing to watch her down the passage, 

pead see if she turned for a glance from him, as he 

be\ought she might do. But he was trying to guard 

themself from showing those subtler marks of interest 

hich women so quickly perceive, and which are more 

rosficinating than any openly expressed preference. 

eye" I am glad that she recognizes your authority," the 

"roness said at once, when he returned to her ; " for 

ancim anxious to ask your influence on a certain point." 

1* My influence with the Signorina?" he answered, 

tentiaint coldness creeping over his manner. '* It is 

Madsible that you exaggerate. Did you consider her 

" Ig away just now a proof of her willingness to obey 

said. I consider it a proof of her having been sleepy. 

great n what can I assist you, pray ? " 
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Madame did not find the task she had assumed 
growing easier. Don Filippo's coldness was like the 
coldness of steel, which chills, and may wound. But 
she could not and would not retreat. 

" I want your help in persuading her to accept an 
excellent offer of marriage, which will soon be made 
to her," she went on. " Carlisle is coming out here 
this week. It is improbable that he will return to 
Rome without speaking. Camilla likes him thoroughly, 
but she is a girl to marry with reluctance. Neverthe- 
less, it is highly desirable that she should marry as 
soon as possible, and have some one to protect her. 
Carlisle will be devoted to her ; and, if she lacks en- 
thusiasm for him now, he cannot fail to win her entire 
love in time. He is good, but not at all of the stupid 
good sort, to whom one would almost prefer a clever- 
ness with something to forgive. And he has great 
talent and a good deal of calm strength of character. 
He would never lose any ground which he might gain 
with her. Moreover, she would not be a poor man's 
wife. She does not know it j but I have made up my 
mind to leave all I possess to them, if they marry each 
other. I love them both. I want to see him happy, 
and her safe. Cannot you perceive that the affair is 
important, and justifies me in appealing for help to 
any one who seems likely to be able to give the least 
assistance ? " 

Don Filippo grew pale. He felt as though he had 
been suddenly brought to a point when he must decide 
Camilla's future for good or evil. This woman, so kind 
and prudent, so absolutely motherly in her solicitude, 
had thought of and provided for every thing. Her 
plan certainly was a good one. If he were out of the 
way, might not Camilla consent to it ? 

He walked twice across the floor before replying, 

thinking, trying to see the right and to do it. Then he 

paused before the Baroness, who sat anxiously watching 

him. 

''A woman's tact can do more iViaxv 2l uiau's wisdom/' 
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he said. "The affair is a complicated one. Camilla 
might be angry and hurt if I urged this marriage, and 
if she for any reason were averse to it. It seems to me 
that it would be better to do nothing, unless she asks 
my advice. If she does so, I promise you that I will 
say nothing against your plan, and will forward it as 
much as I think right. But, I will not influence her 
against her will. She must choose for herself; though 
I will tell her that, subject to her own inclination, I 
approve the marriage for her." 

The Baroness looked dissatisfied. " Subject to her 
inclination ! " she repeated. " I shall not stop there. 
I shall try to coerce her inclination. I think you ought 
to say that it is her duty to marry him, if she can make 
up her mind to it, which I am sure she can, if she uses a 
little reason." 

" These are not questions to settle off-hand," replied 
Don Filippo, steadily. " Hearts and souls are danger- 
ous playthings ; and we have reason and will given to 
us, in order to decide for ourselves in the great questions 
of life. We cannot think for each other. If it were 
meant that we should, then half of us would have been 
born idiots. I warn you not to assume too much. 
That Camilla needs a protector, is very true; but we 
cannot force one upon her. She would naturally pre- 
fer the pain of being unprotected to the disgust of 
having a companion whom she does not love. It is 
a choice of evils, not a choice between good and evil." 

" My dear Don Filippo," the Baroness said, irritated 
the more, that she could not but own him in the right, 
*' it is very true that it is a choice of evils ; but that 
is precisely what I want her to understand. She may 
possibly refuse this offer, which at worst can only be 
half indifferent to her, because she dreams that, by 
waiting, some romantic good may present itself." 

" My dear Baroness," he retorted, " has it ever occurred 
to you to estimate the worth and importance of these 
same romantic dreams of which you speak so slight- 
ingly? The three necesslxies ol looi^ O^o^NiNccv^^ "^^^ 
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shelter, are all on which we can pronounce positively 
for another. So long as we are in the body, we must 
have these. Beyond them, we neither can nor should 
decide for any person. May not the good derived from 
having a respectable husband, who will give her a home 
and some sort of protection, be as much a dream 
as that romance which you would destroy for her? 
Might she not be happier in cherishing a dream, even 
if it were never realized, than in accepting the material 
good which you offer her ? Remember, beautiful sen- 
timents are as real and important to the souls capable 
of conceiving them as the air they breathe ; and there 
is a vast difference between these and mere silly illu- 
sions. Camilla is not a person to have silly illusions. 
Her dreams are noble and come from a noble source." 

** They never will be realized on earth," the Baroness 
exclaimed. In the heat of her desire to carry out the 
plans she had formed for Camilla, she forgot that she 
had herself encouraged in her protegee a resistance to 
all such interference, and had bade her cherish her ideal 
sentiments and beliefs. 

Don Filippo walked slowly to and fro with a troubled 
face, in which anxiety, sadness, and displeasure mingled. 
" Do any of us realize any of our dreams ? " he said, as 
if speaking to himself. " Might we not realize them if 
we were more patient, or if we had more faith in them ? 
But you," he said suddenly, stopping before his com- 
panion, " what an opportunity is yours with this girl I 
You are rich, free to do as you like and you are fond 
of her. Why cannot you be to her a really sympa- 
thizing and helpful friend ? Her relations, of course, 
torment her to marry. She is in their way. But you 
might keep her with you, let her marry or not as she 
pleases, give her the protection she needs, and provide 
for her at your death. Why must you grant your 
friendship only on condition of her marrying a person 
whom you like ? If she had been one of the girls 
whose thoughts and hopes all point to marriage, you 
would have cared nothing about Viet. You like her for 
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what she is ; and yet you require that, to please you, she 
should become what she is not." 

" I couldn't burden myself with the constant com- 
pany of any young person," Madame von Klenze 
replied, a little conscience-stricken at this presentation 
of her own inconsistency. "That would be to upset 
my whole life. I want liberty to come and go, without 
the necessity of playing duenna to a girl. I love Camilla 
dearly, and admire her enthusiastically ; but the time 
is past when I could devote my life to any one." 

" It is then only a caprice of yours, this association ! " 
said Don Filippo, controlling the haughty anger that 
possessed him, and speaking with a chilly surprise. 
" You take the girl for a few weeks, you pet her now 
and then, and you seek to dispose of the destinies of 
her life as not even a devoted parent would have the 
right to do. I acknowledge, Madame, that I am 
astonished." 

The Baroness made no reply. Silent and displeased, 
she sat fanning herself. 

"Ah, well!" he resumed more gently, "your in- 
tention is kind, I am sure. But I pray you not to 
make any mistake with Camilla, because she will suffer 
from it. At present, your friendship is much to her. 
Continue it, without straining your influence or her 
patience. Retain her confidence and gratitude. If 
she should be willing to entertain the proposal of this 
gentleman, let your championship be careful and gentle. 
If she should refuse him, do not ask her, to do more 
than, reconsider and wait. Do not tell her how you 
intend to dispose of your property. Should you do so, 
she would at once see herself the object of a precon- 
certed plan, and would feel that your friendship for her 
depended on its success. Besides, she would doubt the 
past as well as the future. It would seem to her that 
you had sought and cultivated her acquaintance simply 
for this end. Be careful, then. And, for my part, if 
she ever asks my advice on such a subject, which is 
most unlikely, I will praise M.t. C^.\\v^^^ ^yw^l^ X ^s^sv 
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do so honestly from report, and will say that, should she 
be willing to marry him, I am satisfied for her. Further 
than that I will not go." 

The Baroness sighed. She knew him to be right, 
and was secretly angry at having to own it. 

"In the mean time," concluded Don Filippo, more 
lightly, "we are in the country to amuse ourselves. 
Let us make the best of our time. Have you any com- 
mands for me ? If not, I will retire to smoke a cigar." 

Left alone, the Baroness sat rather bitterly contem- 
plating the shaken edifice of her hopes. It was not 
pleasant to be told that she was interfering too much 
in the private affairs of her favorites, or that her 
friendly intentions did not merit the payment she was 
disposed to demand for them. Neither was it agree- 
able to be informed that such sacrifice as she was 
unwilling to make in keeping Camilla with her was 
far inferior to the sacrifice she imposed in requiring 
Camilla to marry unwillingly. 

Madame von Klenze did not own it to herself ; but, as 
she contemplated the possibility of disappointment in her 
plan, her interest in Camilla began to decrease. Carlisle 
definitely refused, she did not look forward to the same 
pleasure in hersociety, nor could she feel the same good- 
will toward her. Without saying it, she felt that such an 
event would sooner or later put an end to their friend- 
ship, if not to their acquaintance. She hardly knew 
how much of pride in the thought of being able to order 
the future of two of the most interesting persons she 
had ever known had entered into her apparent dis- 
interestedness. 

"Whatever may happen, I shall always believe that 
it might have been, but for Don Filippo," she con- 
cluded. " You mustn't let a woman look too long a* 
rubies, if you desire her to be satisfied with garnets." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MADAM e's friendships. 

MADAME had not thought fit to invite Don Filippo 
to smoke a cigar with her ; but after a few 
minutes she lighted her own, took up one of the 
novels of which she was so fond, and settled herself 
for an hour^s reading. She was already immersed in 
the joys and woes of her invisible companions, when 
the curtains of the door were pushed aside, and Camilla 
entered. 

She had dressed herself with unusual care, and wore 
a pale blue muslin, made very long, but without trim- 
ming. To relieve this plainness, she had arranged 
a profusion of the colored leaves and little pink 
blossoms of the bignonia in her hair and on her bosom. 
The effect of these ornaments was at once delicate and 
rich, like a fine embroidery of soft mingled colors. 

Madame .smiled involuntarily. The novel had for 
the moment made her forget her conversation with 
Don Filippo. 

"Am I intruding?" Camilla asked, with a charming 
smile and half-arrested step. 

" You are come in time to save me from being blinded 
by too much reading and by crying. I was just on the 
point of crying, I really believe. What people want to 
write pathetic novels for, I cannot imagine. When I 
read, I read to be amused or roused. I like sublime 
things well enough in their place; but, for the most 
part, I prefer a nice little gossipy story." 

Camilla pushed a tabouret in front of the Baroness, 
and seated herself upon it. " I prefer the sublime," 
she said. " If it is rightly done, I would rather m^ 
novels should end with a dealVi Ooacvx HiSsJa. -a. \svi:ccsa!^' 
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If I wrote stories, they should begin with the marriage, 
if indeed I let anybody marry at all." 

" But the doubts and fears, the impediments and the 
triumphs of lovers, are so very interesting," Madame 
objected. " They furnish a plot to unravel." 

" I wouldn't have it so," Camilla persisted. " My 
lovers should love each other the very first time they 
met, and should marry immediately. They should be 
so courageous and proud as to walk over opposition, or 
so absorbed in each other as to scarcely be aware of it. 
None of the mean little intrigues of other people should 
make them doubt or question. They should rush together 
like two strong, swift streams, which drown whoever 
stands in the way." 

Leaning back in her chair, Madame gazed smilingly 
at the beautiful vision before her. ** You would make 
an excellent heroine to a novel," she said. " I wonder 
what they would say of you ! " 

" Oh, 1 shouldn't make a good heroine at all 1 " 
was the reply. " I am too commonplace in my ideas. 
Do you know what my mind is full of all the time, 
Madame ? " 

" It would be interesting to hear, if I do not already 
know it," Madame said. 

" You do not even suspect." 

" Good gracious ! what a deceptive creature you are ! " 
Madame exclaimed, half-jesting and half-alarmed, for 
she saw that Camilla was not in the least in jest. " I 
thought I knew all your affairs." 

" It is not being deceptive to reserve one's own spe- 
cial plans and private feelings to one's self," Camilla 
replied with gentle firmness. " But this particular idea 
I am going to tell about now. I have a wish to do some- 
thing to earn money. I have none of my own, and I 
want to support myself." 

Madame von Klenze stared in astonishment one mo- 
ment, then burst into laughter. " You earn your living 1 " 
she exclaimed. " Do you intend to be lady's maid, or 
cook, or hairdresser, or what? " 
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" I am in earnest, Madame, — I am, indeed," Camilla 
protested, and went on hastily to explain what she 
wished to do, and such of her reasons as she chose to 
give. 

Madame ceased to laugh, and listened with some 
degree of respect, though with unbounded surprise and 
disapproval. 

" This is no new thought of mine," Camilla concluded. 
"Neither is it my thought alone. My father always 
said that every person in the world ought to possess 
some sort of knowledge by which he could earn his own 
living, in case it were ever necessary ; that no person, 
however rich and prosperous, could be sure that an evil 
hour might not come upon him ; and that everybody 
had some talent worth cultivation. You are German, 
Madame. Do not you think 1 could teach your lan- 
guage passably ? " 

" Perfectly ! " Madame replied, half-stupefied. 

" French, Spanish, and Italian are like my native 
tongues," Camilla went on. *' My mother taught me 
her language ; my father, his ; and, when we lived in 
France, I talked in French to everybody else. Do you 
not think the idea a good one ? " 

" No, I think it a miserable one for you ! " Madame 
exclaimed. " If you Avere a common little body, it 
might answer well enough. But you are i/«common. 
To teach, you must go out every day and in all weathers ; 
and you cannot go alone. It would be necessary to 
have a servant on purpose to attend you. Then, people 
who teach must take any pupil who offers ; and there 
will be plenty of gentlemen to offer, you may be sure. 
A duenna constantly in attendance will therefore be 
necessary ! " 

" I could manage that," Camilla replied courage- 
ously. " It need not be so bad. I should not be 
forced to accept pupils who would necessarily compro- 
mise me." 

" You poor, foolish child ! " the Baroness said. " Your 
very position, your beauty and yoMtVv, >no\3\^ Q.w«^^\<2JwNafc 
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you. Every man who spoke to you would compromise 
you. You think that you would have the respect and 
confidence of those whom you call good people. Not a 
bit of it. They might excuse and forgive you, but they 
would not stand by you in the least. The so-called 
good — that is, the moral and excellent people against 
whom nobody can say any thing — are about the worst 
folks in the world. They are the bond slaves of respect- 
ability. In order to keep evil tongues away from them- 
selves, many of them have sacrificed every thing that 
you are striving to preserve. Do you think that a 
woman who, in order to do what society enjoins as 
proper, has married a man whom she hates, or who 
lives with a husband who is like a beast, or with rela- 
tives or acquaintances who make her life a misery, do 
you think that such a woman is going to countenance 
you in striking out in a path which she dares not follow, 
or help you to secure an unblamed liberty for which she 
would give her heart's blood almost, yet which she cannot 
have ? By no means. Such women would be your most 
cruel persecutors. If you were left utterly friendless, 
they might pity you. But you have relatives and a home. 
You expected that a woman like me would sympathize 
with you. In one way I do. But you cannot follow my 
example in living as I please. I am a Baroness, and I 
have a fortune ; and, therefore, though there are many, 
doubtless, who believe me to be an infamous woman, 
they take care not to say so to my face. It is true 
there have been things which have made my blood boil, 
though I would not notice them. But, if I had wished 
for favors and help, I should have wished in vain. I 
could not bear that you, my dear, should encounter the 
annoyances that I have met, and you would have a thou- 
sand-fold more. In short, what you propose to do could 
be done successfully only in the United States. If you 
wish to go there, your plan will doubtless succeed. I 
tell you plainly that here it never can. The sole fact 
that you had left the protection of your uncle's family 
would close all doors against you." 
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Some slight color faded in Camilla's cheeks, and 
some little brightness out of her eyes, as she listened. 
When Madame had ended, and was fanning herself 
excitedly, she still looked steadily at her for an instant 
without speaking. 

" Excuse me," she said in a quiet voice, ** but you 
have fastened your collar a little awry. Shall I bring 
you the hand-mirror that you may straighten ft ?" 

** Camilla ! " exclaimed the Baroness, dropping her 
fan and staring at the girl's calm face, in which only 
a slight coldness could be detected. 

Camilla rose, and bringing a little mirror from a table 
held it before her companion. 

The Baroness gave the mirror a knock which struck 
it to the floor, where it lay shattered. " I won't be treated 
in such a manner 1 " she cried out, growing crimson. " I 
have told you the truth, and nothing else." 

" There was no more to say," Camilla replied coldly, 
standing with the shattered glass at her feet. 

" But I can't bear having the subject changed in this 
cavalier way," persisted Madame. " It is like having a 
door shut in my face." 

" It appears to me that I am the person who has had 
a door shut in her face," remarked Camilla haughtily, 
and rang the bell. 

A servant entered. " Take away those pieces of 
glass," she said. 

" A looking-glass ! " exclaimed the man involuntarily. 
" That is bad' luck, Signorina. It signifies a death in 
the house." • 

"There is always a death in the house sooner or 
later," she replied. 

Madame felt sufficiently ashamed of her violence 
not to say more. She watched Camilla superintend 
the carrying away of every bit of glass ; and, when that 
was done, draw aside the window-curtain, and look out. 

" Are we to have a drive this afternoon, Madame ? " 
she asked. 

" Camilla," said the Baroness mox^ ^<^^\'^^>''''^^^ "^^ 
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too proud. You might have discussed the subject a 
little longer, and let me have my say out." 

Camilla returned and stood before her, not the smil- 
ing and caressing girl she had known, indulgent of and 
yielding to all her little caprices, but a stately and 
guarded woman, self-poised and resolute, if not accusing. 

*' Baroness," she said, " am I prouder than yourself ? " 

" I prestime not," was the rather unwilling reply. 

" Then, as to talking the matter over," she went on, 
" I repeat, there was nothing more to say. I had ex- 
pressed my wish, and you had shown me clearly that 
you would never approve of it, and regarded it as unat- 
tainable. Have you thought of what importance this 
might be to me, that you imagine I could bear to talk 
unnecessarily about it? If a soldier should show his 
surgeon a deep wound, and ask his opinion, and should 
be told that there was absolutely no help for it, what 
would you say of the surgeon if he should go on probing 
the wound for no other reason but that it had been 
shown him ? And would you blame the soldier if he 
pushed the probe away, and covered his wound from 
sight as quickly as possible ? The person to be con- 
sidered is the one who suffers. When we speak of 
things not vital, I will attend to the trivial proprieties 
which are arranged for trivial occasions. When all the 
interests of my life are at stake, such forms are an 
impertinence." 

Her voice was trembling slightly as she concluded, 
not the tremor of weakness, but of deep agitation. 
* Madame learned a new lesson in the character of her 
favorite, and began to suspect that her gentle exterior 
might cover great force of feeling and of will. " I have 
believed you a softer creature than you are, my dear," 
she said, not without kindness, but also not without a 
certain discomposure. She experienced in some slight 
degree that mortification which a person feels who finds 
he has exaggerated his own influence and authority, and 
has undervalued the importance of another. The man 
who has taken the highest seat at the marriage-feast, 
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and is afterward asked to walk down again, may have 
the same sensation. 

Camilla's agitation was quickly conquered. **You 
have not thought me softer than I am," she said with a 
faint smile ; " but you have made a mistake, if you have 
supposed me all softness. I think there may be both 
bone and muscle in my character. I should hope there 
might be." 

She walked slowly and thoughtfully to and fro, as 
Don Filippo had done in the same room but a little 
while before. " It seems to me," she said, ** that very 
few people understand those about them. With most 
persons one needs to be continually asserting one's self, 
which is not pleasant. I cannot comprehend it. I have 
seen many persons who are called good, and who proba- 
bly think themselves good, who may be very good, per- 
haps, yet who are always wanting to use some other life 
as if it were their own property. Since I came to Italy, 
there has always been some one who mistook me for a 
little stone, which they could build into their own wall, and 
whom I could not make understand that I am an edifice 
by myself. It is troublesome. It irritates one to spend 
half one's time in talking of one's self, in order to defend 
one's self from ruin." 

Madame said nothing, only sat back and looked at 
Camilla as she walked slowly through the room, her 
head slightly drooping, her eyes fixed on the floor, her 
hands folded, her cloudy draperies waving softly about 
her, her voice at once so dreamy and so proud. 

" Heavens ! how like she is to him ! " she thought. 
" And how unlike she looks to a common destiny ! 
Why on earth did Nature give her that body, and deny 
her the fortune that should go with it ? You can't put 
an heroic statue in a little niche nor on a small pedes- 
tal. I thought she could be squeezed into the best 
place that offered, but I 'm afraid she cannot. She 
will have her place, or she will stand like that solitary 
column in the Roman Forum. What is to be done with 
her ? " 
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Madame would not own it to herself at that moment, 
but she felt half sorry for having undertaken to befriend 
so difficult a proUgee. She had looked for amusement, 
and she found herself committed to a task. 

Camilla was, meantime, pursuing her own thoughts. 
** I wonder how people would like it, if I should say 
such personal things to them as they do to me ! I never 
tell people my opinion of them. No one but a parent 
has a right to do so ; a lover, perhaps ; but, then, he 
always praises ; or a very noble and sympathizing friend 
might say whatever he liked. But other people must 
not. It is neither respectful nor courteous." 

" Camilla," Madame said, " I do not want to ask any 
indiscreet questions ; but are you willing to tell me if you 
are very unhappy with your uncle's family ? " 

." I am miserable," she answered, stopping before the 
Baroness, and speaking again with that slight tremor 
under her quiet voice. " It is not a question of patience 
nor impatience, of pride nor submission, of any virtue 
nor vice whatever, but .simply of what is fitting. I am 
like a person in a tight pair of shoes. They hurt me, 
whether I will or no. I cannot walk nor stand, and 
they prevent my thinking." 

Madame knew that real friendship should have bade 
her say, " Come and live with me ;" but she was not ready 
to say this. She only dropped her eyes, and said, " I 
am very sorry for you, my dear." 

Camilla had not expected any thing. It never oc- 
curred to her that Madame von Klenze should do more 
for her than she was doing, unless, indeed, she might 
encourage and assist her in the project she had but now 
contemned. Yet, when a person asks to be told what 
our trouble is, we instinctively feel that the motive 
should be a wish to suggest a remedy. When, there- 
fore, Madame only sighed out this little regret, with an 
air of having no more to say, Camilla, whose intuitions 
were quick and clear, felt that for the future the Baron- 
ess might be a bright and amusing companion, but could 
be nothing further, and that the less said about her 
troubles or her projects, the better. 
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She turned away, and began walking the room again. 
'* How I feel out in the storm ! " she whispered to her- 
self, and shivered a little. 

There was an open piano near the window. To put 
an end to their talk or change its character, she seated 
herself, and ran her fingers over the keys. She would 
have played something gay, but she could not. Scarcely 
knowing what the words were which came involuntarily 
to her lips, she sang : — 

** O hidden Love, who now art loving me ; 
O wounded Love, who once wast dead for me ; 
O sun-crowned Love, who art alive for me ; 
O patient Love, that weariest not of me, ^ 
Alone of all. Thou weariest not of me, ^ 
Oh, bear with me till I am lost in Thee ; 
Oh, bear with me till I am found in Thee." 

" Good gracious, my dear Camilla ! you will break my 
heart, if you sing any more of that! " exclaimed the Bar- 
oness. " One would think you hadn't a friend in the 
world." 

" That would be a great mistake," Camilla said, ris- 
ing. " And now what are we going to do ? It is time 
for a drive ; and you promised to take Don Filippo 
toward Monte Porzio." 

" I wish it were Carlisle," Madame said, rising. " I 
enjoy talking with Carlisle." 

" So do I," Camilla replied cordially. " But I am 
glad he is not here now. We should be too rich. He 
must come when we have not Don Filippo in the house." 

" Jack-at-a-pinch ! " suggested Madame. 

" By no means ! He is too good for that. I have the 
highest esteem for Mr. Carlisle." 

" So have I," said the Baroness, with a quickness 
which sounded a little like vexation. "I esteem him 
more than I do his Excellency." 

" Oh ! but there is such a difference ! " Camilla re- 
sponded, with a soft smile to herself. It did not seem 
to her that esteem was just the word for Madame von 
Klenze to apply to her feelings toward Don Filippo. 

17 
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** What difference, pray ? " asked the Baroness, turn- 
ing at the door. 

** Why," said Camilla, with a proud, sunny look at the 
questioner, " the one does^ the other is. Don Filippo is 
the ideal which we praise Carlisle for trying to copy." 

" She 's gone ! " sighed the Baroness, dropping the 
curtain behind her. " It is Jove and Danae." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A PACT. 

MADAME had brought a caleche from Rome, in 
which she and Camilla drove out every after- 
noon. Sometimes they went down to the Campagna, 
to breathe the rich scent of vineyards and gardens ; 
sometimes to Tusculum, by the new road of Prince 
Lancelotti, sweeping round the mountain-side, and 
rising to a pure, fine air, and a view as from the tops 
of heaven. Or they wandered off to the mountain cities, 
Porzio, Compatri, and Colonna, and watched the Sabines 
saying good-night to the sun. Each day's drive was 
a new enchantment, and each day discovered some 
beauty not previously observed, — some rosy peak 
which might have been born that very morning, some 
precipice of ultramarine cleft the night before, some 
arch built up under the moon by Aladdin's genii, some 
rod-square paradise set down where yesterday all had 
seemed to them blank, as though that very instant 
brought in on a wishing carpet. 

Camilla, who had endless questions to ask, was es- 
pecially fortunate in her companion ; for Madame both 
knew the ground and was versed in its history. She was, 
besides, so rich in varied information that she could 
not tell a local story nor incident, without recollecting 
parallel or contrasting cases in other lands. Having 
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been intimate with historical families, much of her 
information was of that fresh and living sort which is 
derived from the sources of history, without the inter- 
vention of books. How much more interesting to hear 
what my grandfather, minister to Frederick the Great, 
told my father of such and such events in his ministry, 
or what my grandmother, lady of honor or perhaps con- 
fidential friend of Marie Antoinette, said to the queen, 
and the queen to her, than to read what the books can 
tell of these same persons and events I 

The new companion of their drive brought an entirely 
different element to the scene. Though it was his first 
visit to the spot, he scarcely inquired of any landmark, 
but accepted and settled himself in the place with a 
glance which, full of brightness and contentment, swept 
now and then the landscape, or, swift as lightning, 
probed some half-hidden beauty. There was no expres- 
sion of surprise nor delight, but a joyous approval of 
every thing. The cool, grave mask of the World slipped 
off, so that one who had seen him only in a worldly 
relation would scarcely have known the man. The 
Baroness forgot the view to admire him. Camilla also 
admired him ; but she had seen him many times with- 
out the mask, indeed it had never been worn for her. 

" Which do you like best, sunlight or moonlight ? " he 
asked, giving a slight glance at her face. 

" Both," she replied. " By day I like best the sun- 
shine, by night the moonlight. Whichever is present, 
I want it to stay forever." 

*' And I," he responded. " Nevertheless, there is a 
choice for some scenes. For example, I think your 
Hall c f Cypresses would be seen in its perfection by | 
moonlight. We must go there to-night. Can we induce 
you to go too, Madame ? " 

" Certainly," she said. " But what it is that pleases 
you in that gloomy place, I cannot imagine. I should 
like,^ though, to see it by moonlight. Not one of the 
servants will enter it, you know. Even the gardener 
goes only when he is obliged to do so. I think that 
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I will have myself carried up in a chair : I am too heavy 
to climb, and I hate it." 

" By all means ! " laughed Don Filippo. " Camilla and 
I will go first, and place ourselves where a good view 
may be had of your entrance. The subterranean powers 
shall be prayed to stop the fountain ; and, if any breeze is 
in attendance, it shall be hushed. It would not be amiss 
if a small cloud could be found to cover the moon. 
Steps will be heard coming up the road. If there should 
be a sound of chanting, low-voiced and rather monoto- 
nous, so much the better. The steps approach. Camilla 
and I hold our breaths. All at once, the moon shines 
out, the fountain begins to play, the breeze passes over 
the cypresses, making them bow their heads ; and enter 
the Baroness von Klenze, borne by four men, clad in 
long white robes, while two others, walking behind, hold 
a canopy over her head. It will be effective." 

"Good gracious ! " exclaimed the Baroness, " you are 
describing a funeral ! " 

" Am I ? " Don Filippo asked, considering. " Perhaps 
I am. But a funeral may be the most beautiful pageant 
in the world. I trust I have not described yours, 
however, Madame." 

" I would like to be carried away by moonlight," 
Camilla said, " and then to have some one stay the rest 
of the night with me.'* 

There was a moment of silence. She had spoken in 
a quiet tone, looking off toward the mountain. She 
seemed to behold some vision there, and still to see it 
when she turned her serious gaze on Don Filippo*s 
face. " Let it be by moonlight," she said, " and pri- 
vately, so that no one shall know but the few who go 
with me. I should not wish to waken any one as I 
pass." 

Don Filippo's eyes were fixed intently on her face 
while she spoke ; and, when she ended, he bent forward 
and kissed her hand, holding it a moment in his. 

Madame looked at them in silence. They seemed 
not aware of her presence iox iVi^ moicv&wt. Whether 
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the thought had first come to Camilla, and had been 
received from her by him, or whether they had the 
same intuition at the same moment, both felt that life 
could give them no more perfect hour than the present, 
and that there was nothing beyond so fair as death. 
They were together in a scene of ideal beauty, their hearts 
were full of confidence in each other, and of an impas- 
sioned tenderness. The moment had not yet come when 
the mutual flame of their souls, pressing to unite, 
should catch, in very impatience, at the separating flesh. 
It was now an hour of peace, when they saw what true 
love really wants, not what, maddened by obstacles, it is 
driven to believe that it wants. What could there be 
beyond but death ? And, looked at from that height of 
peaceful happiness, death was no longer terrible, but 
sweet and hopeful. Its chill was no more than the 
swiftly melting flakes of a Roman winter scattered over 
fruit-laden orange-trees ; its silence was sacred with mur- 
mured prayers, and muffled footsteps that beat like hearts 
strong with love and hope ; its only pall was a soft and . 
splendid moonlight. 

** I will go with you, and watch beside you, living or 
dead !" Don Filippo said, holding Camilla's hand in 
his. " If dead, far better so. But now," he added 
gently, pressing her hand as he released it, " now, live I 
The sun shines, the world is full of flowers and music. 
Live the life of the beautiful earth, and afterward we 
will live together the life of heaven." 

He smiled ; but she remained serious for a long 
moment, loi^ was like the mountain that catches the 
first brightness of the morning, she like the valley which 
still is shrouded in the mist. Besides, the vision was 
hers, not his ; or it was his only by sympathy. Moreover, 
it had on him but little earthly hold ; for he stood safe 
and fixed in his own place, to which he dimly hoped one 
day to draw her, while she had no place, and no rest 
save as she leaned on him. 

In a moment, her eyes grew clear. " X^^va^ '^^-^^ 
ask Madame to talk to you abouX. ?i5^ \^\'s»V '^^ 'sr^^^ 
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glancing about. " Beautiful as it is, she can make it 
more so. Or she holds it so that one can see better." 

"You think I need to be entertained?" he asked. 
** If I did, I already know how admirably Madame von 
Klenze can do it. But I will not fatigue her now. 
She is already good enough in allowing me to come 
here with her and you. And, after all, do we not 
know the best of a view is in seeing how beautiful it is ? 
I am afraid man has done little to improve it." 

** Oh, you forget I " Camilla said. " Man has added 
to it love and death and heroic courage." 

" And cruelty and hate," added Don Filippo, smiling 
at her pretty eagerness, and delighted at so being con- 
tradicted. 

" Yes," she replied. " But time has softened all th 
harsh human outlines, as distance softens the roug 
angles of those beautiful mountains. Man*s repentanc 
and the forgiveness of God hover over the crimes o: 
the past like the sunset over Soracte yonder. Are th 
stones of Soracte cruel to the feet, do you suppose 
Are there precipices to be climbed, and rough chasms 
opening where you wish to walk t " 

Something in her face betrayed a hidden meaning i 
her words, and hinted at her baffled wishes and plans. 

"Tell me if Soracte stands in your way, and it shaUj 
be levelled ! " said Don Filippo, with bold ardor. 

He longed to know all her difficulties, her wishe? 
and her hopes ; but he could not trust himself to asK 
more of her confidence than she volunteered to givf 
with that simple frankness which he was trying t 
preserve in their intercourse. He did not know th. 
time pressed. All he feared, or that which he fear 
most, was the pressure of impatience felt by tv< 
persons who wish to meet innocently, yet who a 
constantly thwarted by the base misconceptions, ai 
the prudence scarcely less base, of the world abr. 
them. He felt that it would not require much int 
ference to render him desperate. '^ 

Camilla looked at Vi\m m\.Yi s\{\mx\^ ^^^^^ full of gj 
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faith in his power to remove mountains. **Soracte is 
in my way," she said. " All the Alps and the Apennines 
are in my way, and I can neither bore through nor fly 
over them." 

Madame's foot touched Camilla's, a warning touch, 
though she looked her smiilingly in the face. " Camilla 
likes mountains," she said. " But she loves so wide 
a view and so grand a liberty that she would like them 
to skip round and get behind her, whichever way she 
elects to turn her face. She cannot bear a narrowed 
horizon." 

Don Filippo's eyes questioned Camilla's. He did 
not believe that this had been her meaning. But she 
did not deny, she even seemed to accept, the expla- 
nation. It would be time to explain later, she thought; 
but, first, she must know what Madame's warning sig- 
nified. She had meant to tell all at that moment, and 
; ask his opinion in the presence of the Baroness. 

" Why did you stop me, Madame ? " she asked, as 
» soon as they had returned, and were alone. 

" My dear, do you wish to seem to ask Don Filippo 
to give you money, or to go about hunting up pupils for 
you ? " the Baroness exclaimed, almost angrily. 

" What can you mean ? " said Camilla, with a quick 
blush of mingled pride and alarm. 
' " You are the simplest creature I " her friend ex- 
j claimed. " Do you not know him and the world well 
J enough to understand that you must not let him know 
that you have any pecuniary doubts and difficulties ? 
^ Of course he would instantly offer you help. I know 
1^ that you only want his opinion, and, perhaps, that he 
g^should recommend you to some influential lady; but 
j^can you not understand that his doing so would reflect 
j^ooth on him and on you? It is the last thing you 
j^j^hould do. A young woman cannot be the protegee 
^ >f a gentleman out of her own family. It is out of the 
^. question, and would embarrass him greatly, if you were 
' to ask it." 

Surprise, anger, and disappo\n\.m^xiX cws^r. \.^ "^^ 
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surface in Camilla's changing face, then all receded, 
and left her calm but scornful. 

" Madame,** she said, ** are there any honest or virtu- 
ous people in that bitter crowd that you call society.and 
the world ? " 

"I don't think of any one at this moment," the 
Baroness replied dryly. "There may be some who 
hold the cut flowers of the virtues for ornament. I 
doubt if the rooted plant is there. The first thing is 
to maintain the proprieties. Don Filippo, now, is a 
perfect man of the world ; yet he is kind and honor- 
able. He wouldn't fly out against the prejudices of 
society, of course ; and he should not be expected to 
do so. Nothing would be gained, if he did. The 
heroic age is past, my dear." 

Don Filippo a perfect man of the world ! The idea 
confounded Camilla, yet she could say nothing against 
it. She could not say that she looked upon him as 
something godlike. She could only sigh, and let 
another hope slip from her hold. She felt at the 
moment as if she could never tell him of her troubles, 
but it was not that she either doubted or feared his 
misunderstanding her. 

The Baroness did not go to the Hall of Cypresses that 
evening; and, consequently, the other two could not 
go. She had sprained her ankle in some way, stepping 
from the carriage, she said, and found walking painful. 
So the three sat talking in a sala which looked out ^ 
across the moonlighted Campagna to the mountaijis. 
Madame was in high good humor, and she and Don 
Filippo exchanged experiences and opinions of courts 
and personages and distant lands, and of art, and had 
the little discussion on religion, without which they 
seldom talked together. For Madame, who had been 
a Catholic, believed little or nothing ; and Don Filippo, 
who had begun with no belief, was scrupulous in all 
Catholic practices. 

Camilla sat between them in the moonlight, and 
listened. She was utterly Vi^ippy. TVi^ m^i^ic of this 
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wonderful radiance, the singing of the nightingales, 
the clouds of perfume that floated in from the garden, 
the pinkie of the fountains, the wide world which lay 
outspread like a sleeping paradise, — all made a magi- 
cal background for a presence which would in itself 
have been enough for happiness. Don Filippo sat 
where the moonlight, pouring in at the window, fell 
over him with the brightness of a silver day, showing 
his face in all its expressions, touching his lips when 
he smiled, and giving to his eyes a tenderer lustre. 
Camilla, nearer the window, took the light from him 
somewhat. Her shadow lay on his bosom, with the 
head toward his shoulder. He saw it there, and 
presently moved a little as the moon moved, so that 
still the vision lay in his embrace. 

It was like living in fairyland. She sat and listened 
to his voice ; and, as he talked, a second meaning ran 
beneath all his stories and descriptions. The surface 
was for Madame von Klenze, but underneath was 
always a word for her, and for her alone. 

He spoke of the iron crown of Italy, which he had seen 
but a few days before, — that crown of gold, wherein 
the thread of iron is so far more precious that the gold 
is not spoken of. 

" As I looked at it," he said, ** I thought of the many 
stories it could tell from Calvary down to Rome. But 
I think the sweetest tale of all which it could relate is 
of Teolinda, to whom it was given by a pope. You re- 
member the beautiful Teolinda; how the king of the 
Lombards sent his ambassadors to Bavaria to demand 
her of her father, and himself went with them in dis- 
guise ; how he asked the king to allow the princess to 
come down and give them a glass of wine, as their cus- 
tom was. I like to think that the princess, though she 
had heard the fame of the young King Antari, of his 
beauty and his prowess, and must have been proud to 
be asked in marriage by him, sighed when this stately 
young stranger gave her back the empty goblet -^ atvd 
that afterward, in her chamber, sYie \)ao\\^\. xcssyt^ ^ "^"^ 
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blond hair of the young ambassador than of the crown 
she was about to wear. As for Antari, he went home- 
ward full of joyful exultation, though one may believe 
that he said little, and kept himself humbly in the rear 
of the magnificent embassy, and of the cortege which the 
king of Bavaria had sent to escort them to the confines 
of his kingdom. But, when they were taking leave, he 
could no longer contain himself ; and after the ceremo- 
nious farewells had been spoken, and the courtiers were 
about to return to the father of Teolinda, he caught a 
battle-axe, and flung it through the air with such force 
that the blade was buried deep in the trunk of a tree 
before him. * Thus strikes Antari, king of the Lom- 
bards ! * he cried out. That was the greeting he sent 
back to Teolinda, who was sighing in her bower, and 
thinking how much brighter than any crown was the 
golden hair of the young stranger whose glance made 
her tremble when she gave him the wine. How An- 
tari*s heart must have swelled when he flung that axe ! " 

" Was he thinking of Teolinda when he flung it ? " 
asked Camilla. 

" Surely ! What did he care for the courtiers ? He 
had read love in her eyes, and he would not leave her 
longer in doubt." 

** How happy she must have been ! " murmured Ca- 
milla. " And she was right : his golden hair was better 
than the crown." 

"You think, then, Don Filippo," said the Baroness, 
" that two people may fall in love at first sight, and 
that such a love may endure ? " 

** I think there is no other love," he replied. " Every 
thing else is mere liking or habit, not love." 

" It is a dangerous doctrine," Madame retorted. 

" Not at all I " he replied. " There is little of love in 
the world, — pitifully little \ but, when we do see it, it con- 
soles us for much meanness. I believe that two persons 
capable of loving, and formed to love each other, love 
as entirely and irrevocably the first time they meet as 
after years of acquaintance, as much, but no more. It 
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is simply love, perfect from first to last. But please 
remember, Baroness, that few persons are capable of 
real love. Can a girl who is looking out for a good 
match, for a man who will give her a fine name and 
house and jewels, — can such a girl love ? Of course 
not ; or, if made capable by nature of a pure and devoted 
passion, she has so debased herself by worldliness as to 
only half-recognize the sacrifice she makes, and so she 
treats her own discontent as a folly." 

" But what would become of the world if every girl 
were to believe her first violent fancy this ideal love ? " 
demanded the Baroness. 

" The world would be no worse off than it is, though 
there would be a great many foolish marriages," was the 
reply. ** There are a great many miserable marriages 
made now from prudent motives, and urged on by very 
wise and pious people. Marriage can hardly be worse than 
it is. It is so bad that there are crowds of men, as you 
know, who refuse to marry, and crowds of women who 
break the bonds which they can no longer endure. But 
an this has nothing to do with real love, which is as far 
above mere fancy or unworthy passion as the heavens 
are above the earth. For ordinary people, the prudent 
marriage, so called, is best. They are not capable of 
any thing higher. For the few capable of love, any 
other marriage would be a desecration." 

*' Then, how are we to know when a girl or a woman 
believes herself to have met her fate, and insists that 
she will marry no one else, — how are we to know 
whether it be the love you believe in, or the fancy which 
in time is to give place to another fancy ? " 

"You are to know it from the character of the 
woman," Don Filippo replied quickly. , "Do men 
gather grapes from thorns ? I would not ask more 
than ten minutes' acquaintance with any girl to have an 
opinion on the subject, and I would not ask more than 
an hour's serious talk with her to be sure if the attrac- 
tion were of the lodestone or a leaning the way the 
breeze blew. Ordinarily, a glance will suffice to show 
you the real woman." 
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He dropped his eyes on Camilla as she sat in a low 
chair in the moonlight, looking with an intent gaze up 
into his face while he spoke. 

" That was why he beciame my friend at once," she 
thought. " He knew me at the first glance I " 

There was a momentary silence, then Don Filippo 
rose. " I am keeping you up beyond your hours," he 
said. " Madame will lose her novel, and Camilla her 
fresh morning. Good-night." 

^* JBuon rijfoso / " S3.\d Camilla. 

He echoed the wish, and departed. 

Madame, however, read no novel when left alone. 
She wrote a letter instead. And this is what she 
wrote : — 

" My dear Carlisle, — I have been thinking a good 
deal lately, and have concluded that nothing on earth is 
so foolish as delicacy, especially when we want some- 
thing to happen. I want you and Camilla to marry, and 
the sooner the better. It would be a foolish delicacy 
for me to be afraid to say this clearly. I hope that you 
have the good taste to wish the same thing. If you 
have, lose no time. It doesn't hurt a man more to be 
refused, and know the truth once for all, than it does to 
shilly-shally and delay, hoping, doubting, fearing, and 
making an ass of himself, generally. Women more 
easily forgive the man who is too forward than he who 
is too backward. You have read the ballad of Lord 
Lochinvar, I suppose. Well, that is the sort of lover to 
please a woman. Depend on it, the *fair Ellen' con- 
sented to wed the * dastard in war ' solely out of disgust 
with the long wooing of the other fellow ; and, if he 
hadn't redeemed himself by carrying her off forcibly at 
the last minute, she would have despised him all her 
days. A man had better be a dastard in war than in 
love. I have said, and I will say no more. Do as you 
please." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

JEALOUSY. 

THE lilies which the Count di San Claudio picked 
up that night under the balcony changed to 
flames in his hand. His security on Camilla's account 
vanished, at sight of them, like a dry withe in the fire. 
Don Filippo was going to her. The whole was a 
preconcerted plan, and Madame von Klenze was their 
confidant. What else could be expected of such a 
woman ! He had never believed in her goodness. 

The only question was, when they would meet. 

San Claudio hurried toward the palace, and met 
the carriage driving away from the door. The porter 
was just closing the portone^ and the stairs were dark. 
As he went up, he heard Don Filippo's voice in the 
ante-chamber, and paused to listen, but could distin- 
guish nothing. It was merely some passing order. 
The voice ceased, and all was silent. 

" EccelUnza" said the major-domo, five minutes later, 
" a step came up the stair just now, paused at the door, 
and went on to Casa Monaldini. The Count di San 
Claudio is staying there." 

" Ahem ! " said Don Filippo. " Very well." 

San Claudio opened the door above with a latch-key. 
There was no one in the apartment. The Monaldini 
never left any one when they went away. They pre- 
ferred to 'run the risk of thieves who might break in 
and steal, to the surety of thieves inside, who would 
not fail to rob. San Claudio had the keys of the 
house and slept there, taking his meals elsewhere. 
It was intended as a little economy ; for he had given 
up his own apartment. It was not worth while to pay 
double rent, nor to go to a hotel for so short a time 
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as that which he was to spend in Rome. It had been 
his intention to join his wife next day ; but that was 
now impossible. Before going to bed, he wrote a note 
to post the next morning, in which he stated that he 
was obliged to postpone his coming for. reasons to be 
explained later, but of which she would fully approve. 

Then he drank a tumbler of wine to dull the edges 
of his nerves, and threw himself on the bed. But he 
could as easily have slept on the gridiron of St. Law- 
rence. All the romance and passion of his nature, 
subdued for a while, broke their bonds, now that he 
believed Camilla to be the heroine of a romantic in- 
trigue with one whom he could never dream of rivalling. 
It was the worst sting of all, that beside her present 
conquest his own pretensions must seem ridiculous. 
He had perhaps cherished a faint hope that she would 
tire of Carlisle, and regret himself in time. That hope 
was now dead. 

It was maddening. Yet he must sleep, and be ready 
for whatever work the morrow should bring. He rolled 
the covering closely about his head, to shut out the 
songs of the contadini going forth into the Campagna 
and the ticking of his watch, and to press on the beat- 
ing arteries in his temples. 

Drowsiness was just begun, when a sound of wheels 
aroused him. He lifted his head, and listened, but 
heard nothing. The carriage was at that moment 
waiting at the foot of the stairs for Don Filippo. And 
once again, as the drowsiness deepened, a similar 
rattle sounded in the room. This time he paid no 
attention to it, and was not sufficiently awake to know 
that the wheels rolled from under his own portone. 
The dawn was beginning to whiten faintly the windows 
of the room where he lay ; for he had left both shutters 
and persiane open so as to know when it should be day, 
but at such an hour he did not dream that it was neces- 
sary to be on the watch. Meantime, Don Filippo was 
on his way to Frascati. 

It was late in the morning when San Claudio waked. 
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confused and wretched even before he regained his 
recollection, how much more so afterward ! It is a 
hard thing to awake to sorrow. When the dawn of 
day brings trouble, the heart is sick indeed. 

Going downstairs, he saw Don Filippo's major-domo 
standing in the door. 

" His Excellency is well ? *' he asked carelessly. 

His Excellency was remarkably well, the man replied 
with unusual expansion of manner. He was gone out. 
His carriage had just driven away from the door. 

The carriage was, in fact, rolling down the street 
when San Claudio left the fortone, but Don Filippo 
was not in it. Not seldom, indeed, his horses took 
their exercise in that way. It was one of those little 
diplomatic ruses which are convenient to a person about 
whom the world has an impertinent curiosity. 

San Claudio was deceived. None are so easily de- 
ceived as the subtile. 

Nevertheless, he kept watch, and saw the carriage 
return. It was all he could see \ for the stair was so 
situated that it was not possible to observe who alighted 
at the landing. 

Don Filippo in the house then at noon, as he be- 
lieved, San Claudio set himself at the window over the 
portone to observe whoever should pass out or in. Late 
in the afternoon the carriage came again, stood a few 
minutes at the foot of the stairs, and again drove out. 
This time it took the direction of the railway station. 
Rushing downstairs, San Claudio called the first cab 
he saw, and followed. But the carriage, instead of 
going to the station, passed through the Venti Settembre^ 
and then leisurely out into the country by the Porta Pia. 

San Claudio dismissed his cab inside the gate, and 
walked slowly into the city again. Don Filippo could 
not go to Frascati that day, he believed. 

A friend met him as he loitered along in the shadow 
of the high wall. 

"What, not with the fair Countess!" he exclaimed, 
with a mocking smile. 
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' " D — n the Countess ! " returned San Claudio, with 
gloomy frankness. 

"With all ray heart!" responded the other cheer- 
fully. " I always thought that she was a cat. Though, 
for the matter of that, most women are cats. Do you 
include the beautiful cousin, too ? " 

"We wonH talk about her," San Claudio said briefly. 

They walked a little way in silence ; then the friend 
slipped a hand in San Claudio's arm, with a look and 
gesture almost affectionate. 

" My dear fellow," he said, " you take every thing too 
seriously, too tragically, even. Why can you not see 
that you not only suffer unnecessarily, but are defeating 
your own ends by doing so. Believe me, a sad face 
invites failure. I have been fortunate almost all my 
life, ever since one great blow which I received at the 
age — dear me ! how old was I ? not much over twenty, 
I believe. Well, finding my heart broken, I threw 
away the pieces. I never liked patched crockery. 
Since then, all has gone well with me. I 'm good- 
natured, as you know. I never refuse a soldo to a 
beggar, nor say a harsh word to a woman ; but, also, 
I never take a refusal nor a harsh word. I laugh, and 
win. It's the best way. If the skies were always 
black, would the earth bloom ? Cheer up ! There 's 
nobody in the world worth getting bilious about." 

^^ Arnica tniOy^ said San Claudio, "do you know what 
bile really is ? It 's jealousy ; and for that there is no 
cure but cold steel." 

" A cure with a vengeance ! " exclaimed the other. 
" It is paying too dear. Wait, and let the Signorina get 
tired of her sculptor. She's a romantic girl, and he 
is a plodding fellow. In three months, she will be dis- 
gusted with him." 

" Do you think I am jealous of Carlisle ? " asked the 
Count scornfully. 

" Who, then ? " 

A magnificent carriage, half-closed, with coachman 
and footman in rich liveries, and glossy black horses 
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which danced rather than walked over the road, passed 
at that instant from outside the Porta Pia, San 
Claudio cast a glance of hate at the equipage, and 
nodded toward it. " He ! " 

His friend looked grave. " Not his Excellency ! " 
Another nod. 

They walked on a little farther, without speaking. 
It was one thing to mock at Carlisle, or any ordinary 
man, and quite another to despise the rivalry of a person 
like Don Filippo. In fact, where he entered, any other 
man must retire. Not that he had a reputation for 
gallantry. Quite the contrary. His manner and life 
were exceptionally correct ; and he was supposed to 
be engrossed in politics, condescending seldom to the 
society of women, and then only to women of the 
highest rank. But seldom does not mean never ; and 
both San Claudio and his friend would have laughed at 
the idea of any man's being above suspicion. 

" Why did I marry that woman ? " the Count burst forth. 
" Don't you see that I could have won Camilla, were I 
free? Once compromised, she would have been glad 
to marry me ; and, if she were my wife, I would defy 
him to * get speech of her.' " 

His friend looked at him in pitying wonder. 

" Why, it is a grande passion^ my poor fellow I '* he 
said. 

San Claudio did not reply. He was leading his com- 
panion toward the Palace of the Naiad. It was im- 
possible for him to stay long away from the place where 
he believed Don Filippo to be. The long, golden 
evening was falling as they drew near. San Claudio 
looked eagerly up at the windows of the first floor. A 
servant was closing the shutters, and there was a faint 
light in the dining-room. It appeared that the master 
of the house was within, and that the dinnerrtable was 
being prepared for him. His major-domo was, in fact, 
a treasure. He had talent ; and he never forgot one of 
Don Filippo's first lessons to him. 

" When you have any thing to conceal, act as though 

i8 
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the last person who should know it were always watching 
you," he had observed. ** Even when you are locked 
into your own room, think that he may be peeping at 
the keyhole." 

" Come in and dine with me," San Claudio said, with 
a sigh of relief. "I will send the porter out for a 
dinner." 

" He is safe for to-night," he thought. " There is 
no train to Frascati after this hour." 

At that moment, Don Filippo, pressing Camilla's 
hand as he released it, bade her live with him the life 
of the beautiful earth, and sat smiling on her, with her 
eyes constantly seeking his, and her dress flowing over 
his feet. 

" He is sure to go to-day," San Claudio said, waking 
the next morning after a troubled sleep. " He cannot 
stay away from her longer." 

He went out for a walk in the early morning. The 
sun was hot, but there was still some freshness in the 
shade. 

He took his way toward the Esquiline, pondering 
over the one subject of his thoughts. 

A beggar held out a trembling hand to him, and was 
pushed rudely aside. 

*• Accidmte I " muttered the old woman, looking after 
him with fierce eves. 

Children ran, playing, across his path ; and he cursed 
them between his teeth. Yet he could sometimes be 
very merry with the little ones, and was rather a favorite 
with them. 

A young coquette, finding him a handsome man, and 
not so very old, placed herself in his way. He gave 
her a glance of contempt, which sent her back, blushing 
and angry. 

Yet he had been wont to look with great indulgence 
on any pretty minx who might smile at him. 

At a street corner near the railway station, he was 
stopped by one of those little crowds which so easily 
collect in Rome j and, stopping, he glanced about him. 
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A tall figure on the opposite side of the street attracted 
his attention. Don Filippo was walking home from the 
station, having returned to Rome by an early train. 

San Claudio turned and followed him mechanically, 
too much stunned to think. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

A REVELATION. 

MADAME'S letter was given to Carlisle the same 
day. He glanced at the direction, smiled as he 
recognized the characters, and laid it aside to read later. 
There was a visitor at the time in his studio. Miss Helen 
Conroy, whom he had not seen for months, had come 
for him to model her hand. It was a very beautiful 
hand, and she wanted to have it done in marble for 
some friend. 

Mr. Carlisle had heard news of the lady, though he 
had not seen her. Mrs. Brandon, whom he now and 
then met, had told him that her dear friend had unex- 
pectedly received an inheritance by the death of a 
distant relative, and that she had taken a charming 
little apartment in one of the great palaces of Rome, 
and was living quite a delightful artist life there. 

Carlisle was glad to know that Miss Conroy's fortunes 
were improved ; but', still, it seemed to him that wealth 
alone need not have made her so proud and changed 
as he found her to be. While talking, he tried to 
recollect if she had any reason to be offended with 
him ; and it occurred to him that, just before making 
Camilla's acquaintance, he had felt somewhat inter- 
ested in Miss Conroy, and had promised to visit her. 

He became uneasy, remembering it. It was not 
friendly to forget his promise, he owned to himself, 
since he had known at the time that she was under 'a 
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cloud. But Camilla had put every one else out of his 
mind. 

Miss Conroy^s air of pride had in it nothing of super- 
ciliousness. It was rather the reserve of a person who, 
having once made the mistake of being too cordial, is 
resolved to be guarded in future. She was gentle, even 
smiling; but the smile and the gentleness were too 
cool and calm for friendliness. He missed the earnest 
voice and eyes which he remembered, and the air of 
trust that had made him feel so perfectly at ease with 
her. He even fancied a something superior and 
almost scornful in the occasional glance she cast on 
him while they talked. 

But how beautiful she had grown ! She had not the 
swaying, wild-vine grace of Camilla, nor her fire and 
color, but a statuesque whiteness and smoothness. 
The blood was always ready to blush through Camilla's 
transparent skin. Miss Conroy's had the cool, milky 
purity of marble. 

Her dress, too, was beautiful, made in that swathing 
style which displays even in constraining the form, not 
a superfluous fold, except in the long train. The color 
was a pale gray relieved with crimson ribbons. She 
wore a diamond on her right hand, and a ruby on her 
left. A wreath of ivy, with a crimson rose at the temple, 
and a large black lace veil thrown over it, formed her 
head-dress. 

He admired her, and was disconcerted at feeling 
himself somewhat in the position of a culprit, without 
knowing exactly why he received that impression. 

That his friendly talk with her months before had 
been the sole pleasure in a miserable life, he had never 
guessed ; still less could he know that the promise of 
intelligent and sympathizing intercourse which he had 
led her to expect had been caught at as a drowning 
person catches at a straw. He did not realize how 
those earnest artist eyes of his could make a few simple 
words seem emphatic, nor how far his real meaning had 
been betrayed by forgetful ness. Mrs. Brandon's insin- 
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uations had kept him away from Miss Conroy, while 
she was fresh in his mind. Then'Camilla had dawned, 
as a large star rises in the purple evening, making us 
forget that there may be other stars in the sky. 

" I am sorry to have so little time for visiting," he 
found occasion to say. " I lose much pleasant society. 
But I am always either working or preparing to work." 

" You think it a misfortune ? " she asked carelessly. 
" To me it seems an advantage to have the excuse of 
occupation. One has always leisure for those one 
wishes to see. I have lost that excuse \ and it is almost 
incredible the trouble it costs me to save myself from 
being bored in these days. Formerly there was no 
such difficulty." 

She spoke with an air of simplicity ; yet the bitter 
truth of her words required no emphasis of manner. 
Carlisle perceived that he need not propose to atone for 
his past negligence. 

" Do you think one can always see those one wishes 
to see ? " he asked, coloring a little. " I am not sure of 
that." 

" Oh ! unless they refuse to be seen, of course," she 
replied, as though tired of the subject. " How very 
pleasant your rooms are, Mr. Carlisle ! The garden here 
is so fine. I, also, have a glimpse into a garden, but 
I never enter it. The palace I live in is large, and 
holds so many people, that there is no privacy except in 
one's own apartment." 

She moved toward the door, and he followed her to 
open it. What a haughty step she had I If she had 
been a stranger, he would have guessed her a titled 
lady, without being able to define the reason why. 
There was nothing in her manner of that complacency 
which people show who know that they must conciliate. 
She seemed sure of her place, thanked no one for it, 
and had no favors to ask. 

The door open, she turned, bent her head gracefully, 
smiled in glancing at him, but ceased to smile before 
her head was turned away, and went downstairs to a 
pretty carriage which stood at the door. 
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Carlisle felt as though he had received a visit from a 
queen, and not a very 'friendly one. 

He read his letter, and forgot her. Madame's sum- 
mons stirred all the courage and chivalry in his heart. 
He would waste no more time. Away went pencil, 
modelling-stick, and chisel. It was already late in the 
afternoon. He dressed, gave some orders to his marble- 
cutters, called a cab, and drove to the station just in 
time to catch the train to Frascati. 

It was eight o'clock when he reached the villa ; and 
Madame and Camilla had already dined, and were sit- 
ting in the moonlighted drawing-room, talking, by the 
window. 

Madame, who had scarcely hoped for so prompt an 
answer to her summons, uttered a joyful exclamation 
when she saw him. Camilla, too, welcomed him, but 
more gently. She would almost rather he had not come 
that evening. It was treading too closely in the steps 
of Don Filippo. Only that morning she had said good- 
by, walking with him down to the great gate, and feel- 
ing strangely reluctant to have him go, though he had 
promised to return in a few days, and to write to give 
notice of his coming. 

Carlisle seated himself and talked a little while, 
scarce knowing what he said. In an hour, his fate 
would be decided ; and, now that he must prove it, he 
half-feared that he had been rash. The thought in- 
truded itself constantly that Camilla evidently had no 
idea that he loved her, and that it would have been 
wiser to make her understand it more clearly before he 
spoke. " But no," he told himself : " if she ever is to 
be willing, she will be willing now ; and it is better to 
hear her express her reluctance in words, which I can 
answer, than in looks, which rob me utterly of the cour- 
age to speak." 

He told them of his visit from Miss Conroy. Camilla 
was much interested, and asked many questions. 

" I have always liked her so much that, when she did 
not answer my notes, I was really grieved. Still, I have 
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such confidence in her, and so high an esteem, that I 
shall go to see her some day, and ask why she is so dis- 
regardful of me. She loves me, I am sure ; and I love 
her." 

Carlisle's heart trembled on hearing that word, " love," 
from Camilla's lips. He was on the point of exclaiming, 
" Who could help loving you ! " but was checked, more 
by the thick beatings of his heart than by the presence 
of the Baroness. The hasty journey with the bugle-call 
of Madame's letter ringing in his ears, the enchanting 
scene in the villa, and Camilla's beauty and grace had 
intoxicated him. 

The Baroness made haste to give him an opportunity- 

" My dear, go and show Mr. Carlisle the view from 
the terrace," she said. " I cannot accompany you, for 
I am lame. And please tell Giovanni to light the lamp. 
I will see while you are gone if this wonderful authoress 
is going to leave her characters all dead upon the field 
in her last chapter. They are half of them dead now, 
and the book is just half-read. It is charming, though. 
If I could write a novel, I would put all the people who 
annoy me into it, and punish or kill them as I liked. 
It would be a real satisfaction. Go now, but do not 
stay too long. The garden is not safe after nightfall. 
There is always more or less malarial 

They went out, lingered in the portico a moment, 
then strolled toward the terrace. Camilla snapped off 
some orange-blossoms without stems and a rose in 
passing, and tucked them into the large bow of a lace 
scarf which she wore. Their delicate perfume seemed to 
wrap her round. 

" This moonlight seems to me like a sea," she said, 
" it is so strong and full ; and the earth is a great flower- 
laden ship sailing through it. On the terrace, it is 
almost impossible not to think that you feel the motion. 
Do you not feel it now ? Look off over the Campagna, 
and wait a little. You will perceive the movement 
presently." 

He looked off as she bade him, to gain a moment's 
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time, and she leaned on the balustrade by his side. " It 
is something fairy-like ! " she said. " Till I came here, 
I did not know how beautiful life can be." 

" Oh ! life can be beautiful ! " he answered. " I caa 
imagine life, a possible life, and a long one, so perfect 
that no poet could better it in his fancy." 

Camilla glanced in his face, then looked quickly away 
again. She detected there some emotion stronger than 
mere artistic enthusiasm, and it made her uneasy. She 
could scarcely have told why she so shrank always 
from hearing Carlisle express his deeper and stronger 
feelings. 

" I seem to be walking on a narrow plank, with dark- 
ness and ruin at either side, and delight just ahead," he 
went on hurriedly. " Shall I reach it, I wonder ? Ca- 
milla," turning abruptly toward her, " why have you not 
asked why I am here so much sooner than I had prom- 
ised or expected ? " 

She understood him at last ; and the unconscious 
shrinking from him, and the expression of annoyance 
visible in her face, might have silenced a man less 
desperate. 

" I have no right to demand explanations of you," 
she said with gentle coldness. " I do not approve of 
asking too n^any questions about people's motives or 
private affairs. People often have good reason for chang- 
ing their minds, and should not be obliged to explain. 
We are happy to see you whenever you find it convenient 
to come." 

He would not be repulsed. He had gone too far to 
recede. " I came because I love you ! " he said. " I 
came to ask you if you can ever care for me, if you will 
let me try to win your love and confidence." 

She raised her hand to silence him ; but he went on. 
** If you have any kind feeling for me, if there is no 
aversion in your heart, then I know that I can win and 
make you happy. I am sure of it. The only question 
is, are you willing to give me the chance ? " 

His face was as white as the moonlight ; for, even as 
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he spoke, he felt that there was no hope. She stood as 
a statue might stand, only colder. A statue is only in- 
different and passive : she was armed against him. She 
had not stirred from his side, and the voice which re- 
plied was very gentle ; but, throned in the midst of a 
crowd of defenders, she could not have seemed more 
unapproachable. 

" I beg of you to let the subject drop ! " she said in a 
tone that betrayed distress. " I am very sorry for you, 
and I trust that I have been in no way to blame. I djd 
not know nor suspect this, but I cannot give the hope 
you ask for. That I have confidence in you, and es- 
teem you, is true ; but I do not love you. Let us say 
no more about it. Make some other woman happy. 
You deserve well." 

" How can you be sure that you never will love me ? " 
he persisted. " If the subject be so new to your mind, 
how can you pronounce upon it in a moment ? " 

" There are some things that we know at once," she 
replied. " I am sure." 

" You cannot be sure, unless you love some other man," 
he exclaimed. " If you tell me that you love some one 
else, I will say no more : if another image comes be- 
tween us when I speak to you of love, then I submit." 

She drew back now indeed, and raised her head 
proudly. "I am thinking of other things than love and 
marriage," she said. Yet, even in saying it, an arrow 
seemed to shoot through her heart. An image had 
come between them when he spoke of love. She turned 
from Carlisle, and began to pace the terrace, trembling 
with a passion of mingled delight and fear. Recoiling 
from him, her thought had fled to another. Repulsion 
had suggested attraction. If, with all its esteem and 
confidence, her heart • closed its every petal at the 
approach of one man, what was this feeling which 
made it burst wide open, like a sunflower to the sun, 
at the mere thought of another.? 

Walking to and fro, flash after flash seemed to burst 
out of the unconscious past, like lightning from a cloud ; 
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and, in this illumination, all doubt, all want of purpose, 
and all illusion rolled themselves together, and were 
swept away. She was like one who is suddenly set 
under the crystalline splendor of a cloudless sky, which 
holds in itself the power of blight or bloom, the fate 
of the garden and of the desert. But the garden always 
comes before the desert.. 

Camilla's garden was not a pretty spot of trim flowers 
and orderly walks, but the Garden of Paradise itself, 
with its three rivers, its mingled music of all created 
voices, and the foot-fall of him who came down to walk 
there at cool of day, before the song was marred with 
discord. For her the sword was not yet set up over the 
gate. She saw the tree of knowledge, but heard no 
voice tempting her to taste of it. The sound of the 
three rivers, strongly rushing, glad, and resistless, was 
in her ears, creation unfolded itself before her, new and 
near, and all was good ; not the limited good of the 
creature, that simply accepts or basely enjoys, but the 
good of God, which overflows, and leaves no room for 
any thing but delight. 

" Camilla, is this all ? " asked Carlisle, coming a step 
nearer. 

She had forgotten him. Nothing is so cruel as gentle- 
ness. She was in Paradise with Adam, and there was 
no other man created. 

" Have you not one word even for me ? Am I to go 
away with this wreck of my hopes, and not a syllable 
further ? " 

" What more can I say ? " she returned with a soft 
breathlessness. "One does not like to speak need- 
lessly. Go and talk to God. Somewhere he has made 
a heaven for each one of us. Ask him, speak to him, 
but leave me in silence." 

He turned away without another word, and walked 
from the terrace, past the chestnuts, into the ilex avenue. 
It was as black as his own life and hope at that moment, 
but a spot of light, like a pallid star, showed where it 
ended. By that he directed his steps. \ 



\ 
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" She has found her paradise ! " he thought. 

Black as was the shadow, there was yet a something 
blacker within it, a moving form which became the form 
of a man, either avoiding or seeking him, he did not 
care which. He followed, careless, and only half- 
knowing what he did. Where he went, whom he met, 
seemed of no consequence just then. 

The way was narrow, and the two met just at the end 
of the avenue. 

" San Claudio ! " said Carlisle, but there was no sur- 
prise in his tone. Indeed, he felt none. 

The two walked out of the great gate together, and 
into the narrow road. 

"You have been to see her?" the Count asked 
presently. 

" Yes ! " 

Nothing more was said for a minute ; then San Claudio 
spoke again. " I wished you well with her. We were 
all in hopes she would marry you. If I had known it 
was you who were here to-night, I should not have come. 
If you tell me that you are her lover, I will congratu- 
late you with all my heart, and leave you in peace." 

'* I am her lover, but she is not mine," replied Carlisle, 
briefly. 

" She has not refused you ? " 

" She has refused me 1 " 

" Curse him ! " cried out San Claudio, fiercely. 

Carlisle showed a spark of interest. " Curse whom ? " 
he asked, looking at his companion. 

" Why, Don Filippo ! Cannot you see ? " 

Carlisle stopped, blushing so that his face showed its 
color in the moonlight. " It is he ! " he exclaimed, then 
added, without waiting for a reply, " How could I have 
hoped to win her ! " 

" Of course it is he ! Any one not blind can see it I " 
was the rude answer. "You have given him too much 
time. You have been too slow. We all saw long ago 
that they had their eyes on each other." 

He raved on, uttering cruel, false words, accusations 
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which would have been tnie of himself, had he occupied 
Don Filippo's position, and of most women of his ac- 
quaintance, had they been situated like Camilla. 

Carlisle listened awhile, and then stopped him. " You 
are wrong," he said. "There are good women in this 
world, I am sure of it ; and she is one. I belong to a 
nation where intrigue is not common, and where love 
often yields to duty ; and I don't believe that everybody 
is bad. I know little about him ; but she is good. They 
can marry, too, if they wish." 

" He never shall ! " muttered San Claudio. 

They walked on through the city, where, late though 
it was, all the world was out in the moonlight. In the 
Italian cities, the poor seem in summer to sleep only 
at noon. The two men avoided the crowd ; and, with- 
out addressing a word to each other, bent their steps 
toward the Campagna, making no stop in Frascati, 
but walked on and on over the long, undulating road. 
The moon shone in their faces, the song of the nightin- 
gale rang in their ears ; but both were dark and silent, 
like two unquiet ghosts come out from the ruined tombs 
they passed. 

When morning broke, they found themselves at the 
gate of Rome. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



IN PARADISE. 



LEFT alone on the terrace, Camilla did not even 
hear Carlisle's retreating steps. She felt as the 
queen-rose may feel, when, after the long, dark impris- 
onment in her green sheath, all at once the swathings 
give way, and her crowded petals burst open, a cloud 
of perfume and color to gladden the world, — that world 
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and herself, both so beautiful and so full of delight that 
each partakes of the other, and which is most giver 
and which most partaker she knows not, lost in that 
trance of rapture. 

Camilla welcomed love as souls might welcome im- 
mortality. The earthly side of it she did not see or 
remember. Love to her was as a god ; or, more truly, 
it was the one flower of Eden which Eve was permitted 
to bear forth into the desert. 

She had felt toward Don Filippo as though she re- 
ceived all and gave nothing. Now she had a proud 
sense of possessing a treasure with which to enrich him. 
Not now would she have said or sung, — 

** Oh, sweet is love, though given in vain, in vain." 

For to her it seemed that no love was ever given in 
vain. Love was its own satisfaction. 

Less thinking than rejoicing, she stood and looked 
off with new eyes over the world. All the cares which 
had been as thistles became as thistle-down, and floated 
buoyantly away. She felt herself so light that it did 
not seem impossible that she should rise from the earth 
and fly. Gladness, more than wings, it seemed to her, 
was the secret of flying. 

The moonlight fell in a tide of gleaming silver. She 
lifted her head to it, and kissed it with all her face. The 
nightingales flew near with rustling wings which sounded 
like the quick beatings of a heart, and poured out their 
delicious song as though they spoke to her. 

" I know it," she said. " Paradise is not lost. You 
have it, and I have it." 

She began walking slowly to and fro on the terrace 
and in and out of the garden-walks, considering her 
happiness as it unfolded beauty after beauty to r her 
mind. And all the time with the loveliness of love she 
mingled the loveliness of Nature. No soft, bright rain- 
bow in a fountain escaped her eyes ; no sudden breath of 
rose or orange-blossom smote her face without her noting 
and answering it with a sigh sweeter than any flower j 
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no fountain wavering in the deep shadow, like a spirit 
poised on fluttering wings, but she stopped and let her 
thought fly through it into the invisible world, which 
seemed so near. 

Such moments in a life are not illusions, but reve- 
lations. We are freed for the time from the thousand 
pettinesses and pains which blind and keep us down, and, 
rising to a height from which we can see our former 
state, with all that surrounded it, we obtain a just view 
of the proportionate value of the things which held and 
chained us. The small and the passing show themselves 
as such, and all that is eternal rises and connects itself 
with our higher mood ; as Moses and Elias communed 
with the Lord in upper air, while the only half-sanctified 
apostles hid their faces on the earth below. 

LfOoking at life from the stand-point of her new 
delight, Camilla saw with clear vision its needs and its 
duties. Nothing was changed in fact, yet all things 
had become new, since henceforward her labors, her 
rest, and her little recreations, instead of being endured 
with patience, as things necessary, but not delightful, 
were to be overflowed and made beautiful by this just- 
recognized passion. Instead of travelling through her 
days as over a weary road, which might, if God so willed, 
conduct her to some great treasure of joy, she was to 
pass them in the glad possession of as much of joy as 
heart could desire ; for God had so willed already. 
There was no room for doubt. She was generous in 
giving, in receiving, and in trusting. As she made an 
act of faith in divine love, so, also, she made her act 
of faith in human love, the gift of the divine. Both 
were hers, and both blessed her. She saw no distinc- 
tion between loving and being loved. When two 
persons stand in a beautiful light, what matter which 
holds the lamp, or if a lamp be in the hands of. both ? 
Was it not even nobler to be the light-bearer ? 

The first wave of feeling having swept over her, 
Camilla remembered Carlisle as a dark cloud on a 
bright day. Was that gloomy passion which demanded 
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all surrender, or else must die, — was that love ? He 
had no joy in loving, if love did not include possession. 
She felt that his was but an accidental attraction, which 
in time another would be able to exercise over him as 
well. Refusing his hand, she became at once less 
beautiful to him, and less dear. Surely, she need not 
break her heart with pity for a sentiment so fraii. It 
was not Eden, with its one woman, which he sought, but 
a pretty garden with the pretty woman who happened to 
be its occupant for the moment. 

The thought of Carlisle brought in its train the 
recollection of Madame, with whom he might now be 
talking. If not, if Madame were alone, it would be 
kind to go to her. She would pass near the window, so 
that the Baroness might call to her, if she chose. If Car- 
lisle were there, he would scarcely care to see her again. 

She walked round the house, and passed slowly in 
sight of the room where Madame had been reading the 
wonderful book wherein everybody was killed. No 
light was visible ; but, as she strolled slowly past the 
window, Madame*s voice called out sharply, " How long 
you are staying, Camilla ! " 

" I will come in at once," she replied. " Are you 
alone ? " 

" Certainly I am alone. Who should be with me ? " 

Camilla went in directly. " Pray forgive me for 
having left you so long ! " she said. "I did not realize 
how time was passing." 

"Where is Carlisle.?" Madame demanded. 

" If he is not with you, he must have gone away. He 
stayed only a little while with me." 

Camilla spoke, as she felt, gently. She understood 
at once why the Baroness was displeased, yet was not 
herself displeased with her, was even ready to soothe 
her, if possible. 

" Have you sent him away ? " cried the Baroness. 

" He went away, my dear lady," she answered. 
" Would it not be better if we should say no more about 
it now ? " 
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Madame von Klenze was inwardly raging with anger 
and disappointment, and would have liked to express 
herself freely. She had seen Carlisle go, and had 
understood at once that he was refused, and that the 
summons which she had meant for his good had resulted 
only in pain and mortification. 

But when she looked at Camilla standing there 
superb in the moonlight, so unconsciously stately and 
strong and so firmly gentle, her courage was not equal 
to the attack. Carlisle might be capable of acting the 
part of the brave Lochinvar, but Camilla was very far 
from being the soft, blushing Ellen. 

" Well, well ! " she said, struggling to repress her 
excitement, " it is, perhaps, better that we should say 
no more about it. You are your own mistress. Will 
you be so good as to ring for lights? " 

Lights were brought ; and the Baroness settled her- 
self to read, half-wishing that her beloved young fa- 
vorite could be included among the characters of that 
sanguinary novel. Camilla understood that she was 
dismissed ; but, also, she understood that it would be 
better to lay some pleasanter foundation for their next 
meeting. She herself arranged the light as she knew 
Madame liked it, Madame bending over her book, and 
pretending not to observe who served her. Then she 
stepped behind the reader, laid her two fair hands on 
the silvery hair, and drew them softly down till they 
touched the lady's cheeks. Madame had often said 
that Camilla kissed with her hands. 

" I am sorry to give you pain ; for you have been 
very kind to me," she said, and was gone before another 
word could be spoken. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

DON FILIPPO AT THE BAR. 

A WEEK passed by. Don Filippo had been to 
Villa Falconieri again, and had stayed three 
days, — days of such delight as his life had never 
known before. But they had been entirely delightful 
only because he would not think. 

" Now is the time for happiness," he had said to him- 
self. " When I return to Rome, I will consider." 

He kept the promise. Shut into his room the first 
night of his return, he thought over the position, and 
tried to resolve upon his future course, if, indeed, it was 
any longer in his power to resolve. To separate him- 
self from Camilla, or to have refrained in the first place 
from cultivating her acquaintance, might easily have 
been recommended by a moralist ; and to either course he 
might have yielded consent. But that was not enough. To 
separate bodies is not to separate hearts ; and theirs had 
been united from -the earliest moment. Thoughts fly more 
incessantly when those who love are separated than when 
they are together, and meeting sometimes interferes less 
with duty than does the vain and constant longing to 
meet. 

This, however, had been settled in his mind before. 
Now a new phase of their intercourse had suddenly 
presented itself. Camilla's affection for him had for- 
merly been shown frankly as the affection of a sister, 
and unconsciously, as though she were not aware of its 
existence. His last visit to Villa Falconieri had revealed 
a difference. She knew now that she loved him. He 
saw it in her first glance, heard it in her first words. 
The idea of friendship had been abandoned for ever. 
Yet hers had not been the blushing timidity of yielding 

19 
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love, nor the pallid despair of a love Ihat must be re- 
sisted. There was something glowing and proud in her 
face, something rapt and silent in her air. She did not 
even blush. The exquisite little droop of her head 
before him had not been more full of tenderness than of 
reverence. One might have said that she was a martyr 
who triumphed over death in the prospect of immortality. 
He knew her well enough to understand what it meant ; 
but, also, he knew human nature well enough to be sure 
that this golden calm could not endure for ever, and 
that the earthly part of love will claim recognition while 
soul and body dwell together. 

The time had come when they must break silence, and 
open all their hearts to each other. What would follow ? 

He put the question aside for a moment with a kind 
of terror, for his heart rose up tumultuously in answer. 

** Could I have averted whatever may happen by avoid- 
ing her in the beginning, or by breaking off sooner?" 
he asked himself. The answer was, No. They had loved 
each other inevitably from the first nioment. 

" If we had never met, her heart must have cried out 
for me. Love was to be. Neither of us could avoid it. 
I have not done wrong," he protested passionately. " If 
there be wrong, it is in the future." 

And then he faced the question. What is to follow ? 
It is a question easier always for a woman to answer 
than for a man ; for the woman knows less of the forqe 
of temptation, and believes more firmly in the inevita- 
bility of resistance. The answer, in fact, is with her. 

Don Filippo meant to be honest. Finally, he said to 
himself, " Shall I tempt her ? " 

If he had had less honor and less real love for Ca- 
milla, the question would scarcely have been necessary. 
A more religious man would have flung himself upon 
his knees ^nd begged for strength to resist the sugges- 
tions of his own heart. As it was, he walked to and 
fro, and let the storm beat upon his bowed head. 

" If only she were not so innocent, so exalted ! " he 
moaned lo himself in that torment. ** If but we stood 
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more equal to each other ! She looks up to me as 
though she were mortal, and I were a god I A god I 
If she is to be saved, — what they call saved, — I must 
keep at that difficult height. Can I ? " 

What they call saved/ He had reached that point 
then. Did he really believe in the moral code which 
held him bound to a lying contract and a hopeless 
wreck, and forbade him to take by the hand this woman, 
without whom he felt that life was not worth living,— 
this creature so noble and sound in mind and body 
that her splendid beauty even was secondary to that 
sweet and vigorous health ? 

" And if I did believe it," he said, ** is not the world 
full of compromises ? Where do I see elsewhere virtue 
* so heroic as this required of me ? There are plenty of 
preachers who talk of sacrifice, as if they were capable 
of the hardest, and who launch condemnations right and 
left, as though they were gods ; yet, when beset with 
their special temptation, they are frequently the weakest 
of the weak. I am not the victim of a reckless passion, 
but of an infinite tenderness, which, I know, may well 
open the door to passion. I love her from the crown 
of her braided hair to the soles of her light feet. She 
is dear in all her little ways, in her speech and her 
silence, in her smiles and her seriousness. She is dear 
in her coming and her going, and she carries my heart 
with her. My life is full of her. She gives a grace to 
all she touches, and she reconciles me to all. I have 
been patient and humble more than once for her sake, 
as I never was before for the sake of another. She 
makes charity possible and delightful." 

Yet, even while using such arguments, his nature, 
upright and noble, was ashamed of them. It was not 
the short-comings of others which could excuse wrong- 
doing in him, nor could his love for Camilla excuse him 
from trying to lead her astray. He must stand or fall 
by himself. 

The night wore away in the conflict. The city noises 
died into that one hour of silence, fresh and delicately 
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cool, which precedes dawn, and through which no voice 
is audible except that of the wakeful fountains. Day 
dawned, discordant human sounds recommenced, and 
the unlovely fret and folly of common life flowed in a 
turbid wave over the face of patient Nature. 

" Camilla shall decide ! " said Don Filippo. " Her 
right is superior to mine." And this was all that his 
night of conflict had done for him 1 



CHAPTER XXX- 

BROKEN REEDS. 

THE morning after Carlisle's visit, as Camilla came 
out for her early walk, a servant appeared with a 
note on which was briefly written in pencil : " Come 
down to the great gale. I wish to see you." There 
was no signature; and the hasty pencilling made the 
characters unrecognizable, even though she might other- 
wise have been familiar with them. 

" Who gave this to you ? " she asked, wondering and 
uneasy. It could not be Don Filippo. Who, then, 
was it ? 

" A little boy brought it," the man explained. " He said 
that a Signore was waiting below to see the Signorina." 

Camilla walked slowly in the direction of the great 
gate, taking the open path, and looking well about her. 
Visions of brigands rose before her mind. Close by, in 
the next villa, a raid had been made not many years 
before ; and a part of the household carried off from 
under its roof, in broad daylight. 

" Am I worth carrying off ? " she wondered, but could 
not smile. The summons was too surprising and too 
discourteous. 

Coming in sight of the gate, and seeing no one tl^ere. 
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she was about to turn back, when a movement at the 
left, where the ilex avenue began, attracted her attention. 
Some one was standing there ; and, as she hesitated to 
advance, the figure stepped out from under the shadow- 
ing trees, and she recognized her uncle. 

" Dear uncle ! " she exclaimed, hastening to him. 
" Why did you not sign your name ? I was almost 
afraid to come." 

He folded his arms, and stood regarding her. 

" I should not suppose that you need be afraid to give 
a rendezvous to any one," he said with a bitter sneer. 

" What do you mean ? " she asked, and began to 
tremble. She knew well what he meant. 

His answer was phrased in terms of such brutal insult 
as should not have been addressed to her even had 
she been as guilty as he believed, or pretended to believe, 
and was followed with accusations which will not bear 
to be repeated. 

He had time for all that he wished to say. Rooted 
to the ground in that stupor of a sudden blow which 
leaves us simply confused and incredulous, Camilla 
stood and wondered what had happened to her, if she 
were awake or in an ugly dream, and what she should 
do to free herself from this nightmare. 

"You may well be silent," her uncle cried. "You 
cannot deny, and you dare not defend yourself." 

She looked at him, roused a little by the words. She 
had been glancing about, as if to make sure where she 
was. The sight of him restored her faculties. The 
coarse rage that transformed his handsome face, the air 
of insolent authority, all that stupid boldness of a bad 
man who places himself in the judgment-seat as the 
protector of virtue, — she had seen glimpses of it in 
him before. 

Her eyes, as they rested on him, lighted up with an 
irresistible fire, her head was lifted, her bosom swelled. 
She looked at him for an instant, with a gaze too full of 
scorn to be angry ; then, without a word, turned her 
back on him, and walked toward the house. She was 
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homeless and penniless ; but she was glad to be rid, and 
for ever rid, of such guardianship. Trembling as she 
was with disgust and outraged delicacy, there was yet a 
certain sense of relief. After this there could be no 
going back. 

There are moments when one thinks rapidly and 
clearly. Before Camilla had reached the house, her 
resolution was taken. She wrote a note for Madame 
von Klenze, who was still sleeping, called one cf the 
servants to accompany her, and started for Rome. 

Signor Monaldini, confounded in turn at the effect 
of his attack, and doubting if he should go to the house 
to renew it, was still lingering at the gate. He had 
promised himself a long discussion, and occupied half 
the night, which he had passed in Frascati, in im- 
agining the confusion and humiliation of his niece, and 
in picturing her at his feet. His house was no longer 
her home, he had said ; but, in fact, his mind was not 
made up whether or not he should forgive her. If it were 
for his interest, he certainly would do so. Could Don 
Filippo be induced to marry her, in ever so uncatholic a 
way, he would have found no displeasure in the proudly 
smiling faces of Camilla's relatives. For the rest, Signor 
Monaldini shrugged his shoulders. If the two had any 
compromise to propose, he would listen to it. 

To go directly to Don Filippo had never entered his 
mind. Italians are not so Quixotic as to face the king 
lions in their rage. If Signor Monaldini had met him 
that very morning, he would have lifted his hat with 
the most impressive reverence. It was quite another 
thing to browbeat a woman. So he had fired a broad- 
side, and had been met with contemptuous silence. 

Camilla turned her head away on seeing him, and 
hurried on. Her cheeks were crimson, her air resolute. 

" I wish to speak with you for a moment," her uncle 
said, trying to assume an air of courtesy before her 
attendant. 

She motioned the servant to precede her for a few 
steps, then, without allowing time for a word to be 
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addressed to her, and without giving a glance at Signor 
Monaldini, said haughtily : " I have done with you for 
ever ! Never presume to address me again ! If you 
persist, I shall expose you before this footman." 

Her uncle shrank back. Camilla hurried on to the 
town, called a carriage, and was driven to the railway- 
station. Another hour, and she was in Rome, driving 
toward one of the principal churches. Monsignor 
Paladino, who was not an early riser, said his Mass as 
she knew at half-past nine o'clock. He would have 
ended at ten, and in another quarter of an hour have 
made his thanksgiving. Allowing, then, for his leisurely 
ways, and for, perhaps, a cup of coffee in the sacristy 
and a little chat afterward, she calculated on finding him 
at liberty by the time that she should reach the church. 

He was in fact just coming from the sacristy as she 
went up the nave, and, noticing her slight sign, advanced 
directly to her. 

Her compliments were short. 

" I have come to you on business that is very im- 
portant to me, Monsignore," she said. " I am in trouble." 

His face clouded a little. " I am sorry, figlia mia^* 
he answered in his gentle way. "Will you tell me 
what has occurred ? " 

She told him all. " And now," she concluded, " I 
want your advice, and I want to ask again your approval 
of the plan I once submitted to you. You see I am 
forced to depend on myself in future." 

Monsignor looked deeply troubled. " My advice 
to you is not to do any thing rashly," he said, after a 
moment's consideration. " Your uncle has been violent 
and unjust. I will see him immediately. You say 
that the Baroness von Klenze is displeased with you 
for having refused an offer of marriage. That may be ; 
yet it is scarcely a sufficient reason for her to turn you 
out of doors. She must, for decency's sake, keep you 
till some other arrangement is made. But this offer, 
you do not tell me whom it is from, but I can divine. 
Have you done well in refusing it? Do you not see 
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that it is precisely the refuge you need? It seems, 
indeed, providential. To reconsider this, would be to 
conciliate at once both your uncle and the Baroness." 

Camilla, in spite of her courage, felt a slight faintness 
creeping over her. She had hoped, notwithstanding her 
former experience, that Monsignor Paladino would per- 
ceive the urgency of her need. On the contrary, in 
spite of added reasons for breaking off her connection 
with her uncle's family, he could speak of nothing but 
conciliation. Her heart died. She felt, at last, how 
utterly foreign to the Italian mind was the idea of an 
unmarried woman being independent and at the same 
time respectable. 

" I will try at once to find your uncle," the clergyman 
said kindly, mistaking her silence. " Courage ! If we 
fail with him, I will then go to Madame von Klenze." 

That was all ! He would beg these two persons to 
take pity on her ; and, if either of them should consent, 
it would, she knew, be only on condition of her marrying 
Carlisle, or at least reconsidering her refusal of him. 

" 1 would go to Paris, if I had the money to go," she 
said. *' I know some people there. I think I could 
teach in Paris." 

Monsignor dropped his eyes in some embarrassment. 
Though Camilla had not thought of asking such aid 
from him, he was, in reality, a poor man. His very 
modest income enabled him to make a decent appear- 
ance, pay his bills, give a soldo to a beggar now and 
then, nothing more. 

** I thank you for your kindness," she resumed. " Do 
not say a word, I beg, to Signor Monaldini, nor to 
Madame von Klenze. I thought, perhaps, you could 
suggest something. Do not incommode yourself farther 
for me. I have a friend in Rome, to whom I can go. 
Good-by, Monsignore." 

" If you have such a friend, that will be pleasantest 
of all for you," he replied, with a look of relief. " But 
don't do any thing rash. And, if you need advice, come 
to me. God bless you 1 " 
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*' How despicable a virtue is prudence ! " Camilla 
said to herself, as she turned away. " Nothing is so 
selfish, so cowardly, so cold ! It is not a Christian 
virtue \ that is, if he, and such as he, are prudent." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

AN OLD TALE, AND OFTEN TOLD. 

THE palace in which Miss Conroy lived was an 
immense pile, like a town within itself, with 
courtSj stairs, and entrances innumerable to confuse 
a stranger. There were apartments looking in every 
direction, apartments large and small, splendid and 
dingy, high and low. There were isolations and com- 
munications impossible to guess from the outside. One 
might live for years on one side of a court without being 
able to ascertain how the rooms were divided or how 
entered on the other side. The stair on which Miss 
Conroy's apartment was situated could be reached by 
three different street entrances, and branched so on the 
first and second floors that it would not be easy to 
guess precisely where the person who might be seen 
entering was going, especially as the windows looked 
out in another direction. 

Camilla would have been lost, but for the footman 
who accompanied her. He was better acquainted with 
such architectural complications than she, and was, for- 
tunately, not stupid. After a little inquiry, therefore, 
and a few mistakes, they found the stair. It was 
sufficiently broad, rough, and picturesque after a fashion, 
with a vague, dim light, which seemed somehow dimmed 
and tarnished by the centuries it had seen. The source 
from whence it came could only be guessed; for no 
window was visible. 
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At one side of the first landing, two or three steps 
led to a corridor closed by an iron door. Here Camilla 
stopped. At the sound of the bell, a tiny grating 
opened, and a servant, of whom only one eye was 
visible, reconnoitred, and presently informed her that 
Miss Conroy did not receive. 

"She will receive me," Camilla said, thrusting her 
card through the grating. " Tell her I am most anxious 
to see her on business." 

The grate closed. Evidently, it was not an easy 
matter to obtain admittance here. Camilla perceived 
two short sofas outside the door, at either side of the 
corridor; and, when at length she was admitted, her 
attendant was motioned to remain there, and the door 
was carefully locked. 

She found herself in a small and perfectly bar^ ante- 
room, lighted only by a window over an inner door. 
This opened into a second ante-room of noble propor- 
tions and richly furnished. Tl^p great presses of glossy 
black wood, the table with its top of Oriental marble, 
the heavy curtains of dark green velvet which covered 
the three inner doors, were superb. A bronze lamp 
hung from the middle of the ceiling. From the dimmest 
corner, a milky-white Medusa head looked out. 

The servant conducted Camilla through what seemed 
still another ante-room, but smaller and brighter than 
the first ; and, at length, into an exquisite suite furnished 
in cretonne^ as gay as a garden, soft and delicate, and 
with an air of coolness in spite of the glimpses of 
sunshine which shutters and persiane could not quite 
exclude. 

In the first of these rooms, Camilla waited. In 
another moment, she saw Miss Conroy coming down 
the long suite toward her. Her hair was drawn back 
under a white silk handkerchief with a pink border, 
which was tied in a careless, graceful way, which would 
have charmed a painter. A long pink wrapper, trailed 
behind her, and was loosely gathered at the waist by 
a, scarf of the same color. Tbvs rosy vesture threw a 
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slight shade of pink over her face and hands, otherwise 
perfectly white. 

She walked with a slow and stately step, and her air 
and expression were proud ; but her eyes, intently fixed 
upon her visitor from the moment when she first saw 
her, betrayed something eager and even apprehensive. 

Camilla went to meet her. 

"Dear Miss Conroy," she said, "I hope I did not 
make a mistake in forcing an entrance. I thought you 
would be willing to see me." 

" Certainly ! " was the immediate reply. But the tone 
and manner surprised and disappointed Camilla. There 
was in them reserve, not to say coldness. But, at the 
same time, the unconsciously close pressure in which 
her hand was retained, as Miss Conroy led her to a 
seat, seemed to say that affection was not dead. 

"You cannot be in trouble?" Miss Conroy asked, 
looking her in the face with a quick glance, as they sat 
side by side on a sofa. 

" I am in gre^t trouble," she replied. " I come to 
you because I have no other refuge." 

Miss Conroy turned quite round at that, and took 
both her hands. " My dear Camilla, what has hap- 
pened ? What trouble can touch you that I should be 
able to relieve ? " 

The affection was all there, and alive. Camilla had 
been sure of it. With a sigh of relief, as though she 
saw a way open before her, she described hastily her 
situation. Her intention had been only to express her 
desire for independence, without giving plainly those 
reasons which would reflect too much blame on others. 
But, when she had told so much, Miss Conroy still 
waited. She was evidently sympathizing, though she 
had withdrawn her hand ; but it seemed that she did not 
consider the reasons given sufficient. 

Silence is the strongest of interrogations. 

Camilla went on, and told how impossible it was for 
her to return to her uncle's house, adding tK^.<.Vsft.Va^ 
insulted and accused her. 
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" Of what has he accused you ? " Miss Conroy asked 
hastily, with rising color. 

" I have a friend who is very dear to me," Camilla 
replied, looking down. " Signor Monaldini does not 
understand. I have been visiting in a house where 
this person comes sometimes. Signor Monaldini thinks 
ill of it." 

Miss Conroy leaned impulsively forward, and put her 
arms round her friend. "My Beauty, so the hounds 
are upon you 1 " she exclaimed, with an accent of 
mingled affection and bitterness. ** Come to me 1 
This shall be your home, and you shall see your friend 
without any one daring to interfere. My house is re- 
spectable. People do not talk about me now,^* 

The last words were uttered in a tone of inexpressible 
scorn. 

Tears rushed to Camilla's eyes. This sudden and 
generous fulfilment of her hopes was almost too nuich. 
A weight fell from her. The earth becanie beautiful 
again. 

" I knew you were not like others," she said, and 
kissed Miss Conroy on the cheek. " But I did not mean 
to ask so much of you. All I ask is a temporary refuge, 
if it should be necessary, and your advice and assistance 
in the work I wish to do. As to any one visiting me 
here " — Camilla stopped a moment, her eyes fixed, but 
without seeing any thing, and a slight pallor chasing 
her momentary color. " I do not know that he will 
visit me, — that he had better see me any more. We 
are only friends, but he has a wife, and — I do not see 
my way clear." 

Miss Conroy's eyes searched her face with a steady 
gaze, and found nothing there but innocence. Her 
own color was burning brightly in her cheeks, and she 
began to look embarrassed. 

" Are you quite resolved that he shall not see you ? " 
she asked in a low tone. 

Camilla sighed. ** That must be as he thinks right 
I have only now, scarcely loi\^e.Y tlvaiv to-day^ thought 
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tibout it in this way* I should think that we would 
better not see each other much." Her face grew very 
pale as she said it. " I fancy that he would do well not 
to come here often, — perhaps not at all." 

"You have not then accepted him as your lover?" 
Miss Conroy asked, still with that steady gaze. 

Camilla met her eyes with a frank surprise in her 
own. " It is not a question of acceptance nor of offer- 
ing," she said. " I do not know that he would wish to 
marry me if he could, and he cannot if he would." 

There was silence. Camilla sat pale, with her eyes 
cast down on her folded hands. Miss Conroy looked at 
her with a troubled face, her cheeks still crimson. 

" I could be at peace with you," Camilla said at length 
very softly. " How still and sweet it is here 1 I could 
not live alone, you know." 

" Would you like to live with me ? " her friend asked. 
" Even if you had no troubles with your friends, would 
you still like to be with me ? You know I was always 
fond of you. You never said any thing, but it seemed 
to me that you had a tenderness for me. Your ways 
were sweet to me always. Were you fond of me per- 
sonally ? " 

There was a tremulous and beseeching tenderness in 
her manner of saying this, and her fine eyes grew humid 
in speaking. 

Camilla embraced her. " I love you more than any 
woman I ever knew," she said. " You were always 
simpatica to me. If every one else were taken away, I 
could still find consolation with you." 

" Stay with me for ever, then ! " Miss Conroy ex- 
claimed. Yet the words had scarcely passed her lips 
when her countenance changed. The impulsive joyful- 
ness of her look gave place to an expression of doubt 
and distress. She detached her hands from Camilla's, 
sat for an instant half-withdrawn from her, then, with- 
drawing still more, she rose and stood beside a window, 
leaning against it, looking down, and absently twistl^x^ 
the curtain tassel in her fingeis. 
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" If it should in any way be difficult or embarrassing 
for you to receive me, tell me so frankly 1 " Camilla said 
timidly. **I shall not misunderstand nor doubt you. 
Besides, you could assist me in other ways. Your good 
word and friendship would be a protection and help 
to me." 

" Have you, then, so much confidence in me ? " Miss 
Conroy asked. 

" Certainly I have I " was the immediate answer. 
**Why should I not? It never occurred to me to 
doubt you. Please be entirely frank with me. I also 
may be trusted. Tell me what the difficulty is. There 
is some difficulty, I am sure." 

Miss Conroy began walking slowly to and fro before 
her visitor, pausing now and then in front of her, as she 
spoke. 

" Yes, let us be frank," she said. " When two persons 
find themselves among enemies, they should be more 
true and united with each other. Unprotected women, 
as the world calls us, ought to stand by each other. We 
all know, more or less, how bitter life can be ; we know 
how men insult and try, instead of protecting us ; how 
insolent wives, — who call themselves virtuous because, 
having all the goods of earth, home, love, children, and 
a thousand peaceful interests, they are not false to their 
husbands, — we know how sharply they watch us, and 
grudge to us the consolation of the most innocent friend- 
ship. We know how the ministers of God hold up, not 
only the stern law before our eyes, but impose upon us 
also the still harder law of social prudence, till we find 
ourselves denied every human pleasure, lest we should 
seem to do wrong. It would appear from the talk of 
these people that the prosperous are all saints, and the 
unprosperous all sinners, or on the point of being sin- 
ners. What one of them all thinks of giving us such 
pleasure and consolation as we might receive from 
them ? Not one. They watch and they exhort us, that 
is all. I hate, I despise them 1 " 

CamiiJa listened in astonishment to this outburst. It 
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was no longer the Miss Conroy whom she had known, 
holding her emotions by a strong rein, and betraying 
her suffering only by. her silence. This woman glowed 
with haughty and indignant passion. She stepped as if 
she would fain have trod beneath her feet the enemies 
whom she despised ; her eyes flashed, ^nd her head 
was lifted, as though she looked mankind in the face 
and scorned it. She spoke less like one who reproves 
a fault or a crime than like one who is outlawed, and 
has no longer any thing to fear nor to lose. 

She stopped before Camilla with an air of resolution, 
** Before you decide to be my friend, hear all my story," 
she said. " But, first, kiss me again in your sweetest 
way." 

A tremulous and tearful smile replaced the passion of 
her face. She knelt before Camilla, and looked at her 
with suffused eyes. Camilla, smiling tenderly, took that 
beautiful face between her fair hands, and kissed it in 
the sign of the cross, on forehead, mouth, and cheeks. 
" Stay here ! Tell me here 1 " she said, embracing her 
with both arms. 

** I cannot," Miss Conroy replied in a half-suffocated 
voice, withdrawing herself, and rising to her feet. *' One 
reposes on the breast of a friend when one is grieved, 
or when the storm is over, and only the exhaustion of 
pain is left. The storm is but begun with me, not 
ended. I must be free." 

She reflected for a moment, drawing a high-backed 
chair toward her, and leaning on it ; and her face grew 
stern as she thought. 

" I had an idea once, which haunted me for weeks," 
she said in a cold and careless way. " I contemplated 
disguising myself every evening, putting an old shawl 
over my head, and going out into the streets to beg. I 
had heard so many people express a peculiar pity for 
the women ihey met begging by night, and I had heard 
of a beggar-woman who earned enough in this way to 
feed herself and her family. I was very hungry in tho&e. 
days, as you may imagine. ¥ood vj^kS^ -a. ^o^^^^^^^ '"^^kc^*!!^ 
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in my eyes. I looked back on the childish days, when 
I would refuse bread and meat with disdain and cry for 
sweets, without being able to believe in their reality. 
It seemed to me incredible that I should ever have 
been indifferent to bread and meat. I did go out at 
evening, disguised, to pawn every thing I had that could 
be pawned. I never could redeem the articles, of 
course ; and so they were sold. Well, that was a charm- 
ing life for a lady to lead, was it not ? One would have 
thought it quite enough for a lady to be driv.en to earn 
her food, and that the power to do so was not too great 
a privilege. Some say — people who do not know — 
that there is work for all. There are almost always 
ditches to dig and kitchen- work to do, and almost 
always cheap sewing ; but work such as a lady can 
readily procure and do, there is not. I did what I could 
with my little ladylike accomplishments, — I am not a lin- 
guist, like you, — and I nearly died of hunger. At first, 
I almost went mad with the mortifications which I had 
to endure, and the cruelties. But hunger conquers all. 
One cannot imagine such a thing as a person's dying 
of hunger, and being unable to say so. I said enough. 
I said that I was in distress, and no one seemed to 
think any thing of it. It would appear that they thought 
I was in distress because I did not live in a palace stnd 
wear diamonds. Nothing is so dull and indifferent, 
nothing is so cruel, as prosperity. But I had worse 
than indifference to contend with : I had hate. Mrs. 
Brandon hated me. She hates me still, but now she 
fears me. I had malice and evil tongues to contend 
with. I punished two evil tongues. A desperate, 
wronged soul can punish ; for there is a just God above. 
One night, a man whom I will not name, recognized me 
in the street when I came in alone after having been to 
pawn my last piece of linen and bit of lace, and he told 
of it, and put a scandalous interpretation on my con- 
duct. I heard of it within twenty-four hours. I had no 
thought of revenge ; but I felt an electric tremor run 
through me, and almost ui\cousc\om?\^ \^w\a^\w^ «j:ais 
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upward, and cried out, * May God judge him speedily ! ' 
That night he died. When I heard it, I said, * God has 
judged him.' I was hard. I neither rejoiced nor was 
sorry. He was a man who was especially under an obli- 
gation to treat me with charity, or at least to remain 
silent. I had long been laying a plan which, succeed- 
ing, would have made me honorably independent. 
There were chances that it might succeed. It would 
have succeeded, I learned afterward, but for the petty 
jealousy of a meddlesome woman. She had influence 
with the person on whom my hopes depended, and she 
used it against me. She did not express an honest 
hatred, — that would have defeated her, — but sighed 
out little pious doubts, and made a sandwich of two bless- 
ings with a' curse hidden between them. How I had 
hung on to that hope! I had lived and endured so 
long, because I thought relief must come at last. When 
I knew that it had failed, and how ; I felt again that 
same strange, chilly fire run through me, and again 
words that I did not stop to weigh broke from my lips. 
* My God, silence her lying tongue ! ' I cried. In a 
few weeks, she was smitten with paralysis, and never 
spoke again. You see that I had at least the power to 
curse. Yet I had not meant to curse. I had but cried 
out for protection in the only ear that >vas likely to 
listen. This I told to Clara Brandon not many months 
ago. I had thought the matter well over, and it 
seemed to me better that we should have the appear- 
ance of being friends. Well, I told her this, as I say ; 
and I added, * There is one harm that you can do me, 
but if you do it, if you touch me with the least finger- 
tip of scandal, I will call down a swift judgment on 
your head ; and, if it does not fall, I will myself punish 
you.' She trembled before me, and she is my slave. 
^ That woman would not dare whisper a word even to 
herself against me. She would not dare be silent, when 
silence would harm. She is bound to praise and defend 
me. She fears death." 

Miss Conroy walked the room lot ^.\\\.^^^^:^^'^"«^2^~ 
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out speaking, while Camilla regarded her with painful 
astonishment. The brows, black and drawn till they 
looked like a bar of iron across the face ; the upper lip, 
flattened at the corners, and firm as if carved in stone, 
over the full passion of the under lip ; the gloomy fires 
of the eyes, that burned, but did not flash, — they were 
the features of a Fate, of a Lady Macbeth. For the 
first time she saw in a familiar and dear face the aspect 
of a soul driven to desperation by suffering and wrong. 

After a moment. Miss Conroy seemed to recollect 
the presence of her friend, and turned to her with a 
strange, faint smile touching her lips. 

" All this did not, however, put bread in my mouth," 
she said. "I was still hungry and cold and ill-clad, 
and without hope. Not quite that, either. There was 
an absurd little ray that half-shone on me in those days, 
for a while." She stopped abruptly before Camilla, 
and demanded as abruptly, " Have you yet refused 
Mr. Carlisle?" 

Camilla blushed with pain at the question, under- 
standing at once its import. "We all make mistakes," 
she said. " Mr. Carlisle made a mistake in thinking 
of me. I am convinced that he does not really 
love me." 

"You have refused him, then," Miss Conroy con- 
tinued. " Do not think, however, that I am breaking 
my heart for him. I was breaking my heart for sym- 
pathy, and he seemed to promise it. That was all. He 
is a good man, and not a common one. I Ve nothing to 
say in his dispraise. In fact," she laughed a little, — a 
bitter laugh, without mirth, — "I ought to be rather fond 
of him, for I have a presentiment that he will yet come 
to me for consolation. I hope not, for I shall have to 
be implacable ; but I am almost sure that he will. It 
doesn't matter now, but it did then. A straw is of 
value in the eyes of a person who is drowning. A drop 
of water was of value in the eyes of Dives. I say was. 
Can you realize that Dives is still looking up, and 
begging for that drop ot water, aud is still refused ? 
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Life is no play, you see. Well, good-by to Carlisle. 
He will go on paying court to fancied ideals ; till, at 
last, one will smile upoti him, and he will vow, and 
believe, that the others were only illusions, and be in 
raptures for a month, and then settle down to common- 
place, or become enamored of ether goddesses, after the 
manner of men." 

" How bitter, how much too bitter, you are ! " Camilla 
exclaimed. " Some men can love, can be true." 

" Perhaps," Miss Conroy replied dryly. " I am sure 
that with some the infatuation endures a good while. 
Or, maybe, it is not an infatuation, but simply the good 
sense and experience which tell them when they are 
well off. I know one of that sort. There is one who 
has been devoted to me for three years." 

" What ! you have a lover ? you are going to marry ? *' 
Camilla exclaimed joyfully. " How glad I am ! " 

Her companion grew crimson, but fixed on her a 
penetrating look. " It is not a question of marriage 
with me, any more than it is with you," she said in a 
low voice. "There is a wife in the case. If there 
were not, I am not sure that I should wish to marry 
him." 

Camilla sank back on to the sofa, from which she 
had half-risen, and her head drooped. By some 
strange association; her own affection, so lofty and 
pure in her eyes but a minute before, felt a shadow 
fall over it at this avowal. If some exceptions prove 
the rule, too many undo it. Her position was no longer 
unique. It was as though, walking with reverent steps 
over, the yet untrodden snow, and seeing only her own 
white footprints, which left no stain, she should all at 
once be conscious of a crowd pressing on behind her. 
The snow was no longer white. It would soon be de- 
filed, and fouler to walk upon than the mud itself. 

Miss Conroy watched her face a little while, and her 
own changed, lost its bitter pride and confidence, and 
became troubled as at first, and full of tender Iokx*^^^ 
and fear. 
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" As the world goes, tbis man is not bad, but as 
good as men of society ever are," she said. "He is 
not religious, nor is he scejftical. He believes in a 
God : for the rest, he is in doubt. Meantime, he tries 
to do as little harm as he can, and he does some good. 
I Ve known very pious mCn who did less. He never sins, 
unless he is strongly tempted. His wife he hates, and 
she hates him. She was in love with some one else ; 
but her family married her to this man, because he was 
rich and noble. He has a great name. He liked me. 
I used to meet him sometimes, in church, in public 
places, in the street, I on foot and he in a carriage ; 
and I saw that he always looked at me with interest, a 
serious, inquiring look, as if he knew that I was unhappy, 
and would like to help me. By and by, chance favored 
him ; and he spoke to me, a word only, and a respectful 
word. Then he found opportunity to speak again. At 
last, through all those bitter days of my last struggle, 
the knowledge came to me stronger and stronger, till it 
became a certainty, that this man loved me. Do you 
not see that I had an added reason to cry out against 
those who stood in the way of my honest hopes ? I 
was beginning to be tempted. I did not own it to him, 
scarcely to myself ; but I was beginning to feel that 
sense of utter wrong and loss and desperation which 
makes desperate deeds seem possible. Besides, one 
must have food and a roof. I could hardly go out into 
the street. All failed me ; I lost all ; yet I was brought 
up in virtue and in religion, and I had a strong sense 
of womanly delicacy and dignity. I no longer refused 
to listen to him. I no longer refused him utterly, yet 
I kept the way open to escape. It seemed to me that 
help must come. There was, indeed, a letter waiting 
in the office for me here, — a misdirected letter, which 
contained the solution of all my difficulties. Such few 
little steps sometimes lie between us and ruin or sal- 
vation. A relative had died, and unexpectedly left me 
a small fortune. I had no acquaintance nor inter- 
course y/hh him, did not even Vltvohj >Nhere he lived. 
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There the help lay, then, jn the post-office, while I 
was going mad for want of it. Yet I had so strong 
a sense that help must come from somewhere, that I 
tried in every way to sustain myself a little longer. I 
was owing my padrona di casa for my room. She 
dunned me, insulted me, finally told me that I must 
seek another lodging. I tried to borrow money, but no 
one would lend it The coldness and trivial excuses 
with which I was put off, and refused, made me realize 
how the text might be true, which says that it is harder 
for a rich man to enter heaven than for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle. I used to look at such 
people, — nice, respectable people, as they are called, — 
and they seemed to me devils. I was on the rack, and 
they were bored. In those days, this lover of mine — 
Clarence I will call him, though he isn't English — made 
me tell him something of my affairs. He did not know 
the whole ; but he knew that I could no longer stay 
where I was, and had not found another room. I had 
begged my padrona di casa to let me stay three days 
more. The morning of the second day a sober, respect- 
able-looking woman came to the house in a close cab, 
and asked me to go home to breakfast with her. I had 
had no breakfast. I didn't know who the woman was. 
She addressed me respectfully, as if she were my 
servant. I asked no questions, but went. She took 
me to a beautiful house, where there was no one but 
herself. A delicious little breakfast was prepared. I 
ate, and she served me. There were no questions asked. 
When I had finished, she made me lie down for a while 
on a sofa. The place was still, the woman kind and 
soothing. I felt like a lost and weary child who has at 
last found its mother. In a little while, I dropped asleep, 
and did not wake till noon. When I woke, the room 
was shaded, a soft twittering of birds and a sound 
of fountains only were to be heard. ^A second break- 
fast, delicate and nutritious, was laid out near me. My 
attendant smiled, kissed my hand, and asked if I KaA 
rested well. She seemed to m^ axv ^xv^^, ^V-j^'VNi^a^ 
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received was a heavenly charity. My body was restored 
and refreshed, my mind was clearer, ipy heart soothed 
by that tender care. I ate again, and grew alive. After 
a little while, she asked if I would like to see the 
house. I went over it with her. It was a home, com- 
plete and perfect. She led me to a bath-room, and 
laid out for me a change of clothing. There was every 
thing necessary, and the beautiful dress could not have 
fitted me better. The woman showed me bureaux well 
filled, wardrobes, sideboard, writing-tables, fully fur- 
nished. The house lacked nothing. She gave me a 
paper, and I found it a receipt in full for all I owed to 
\wy padrona di casa. * I paid it this morning, by your 
orders, while you were preparing to come out with 
me,' my attendant said. I asked no questions, but 
I put my arms round her neck, and kissed her. I do 
not think that I had, as yet, spoken a word in that 
house. 

" The day went by. I rested or I walked about, 
observing how perfect it all was,- looking at myself 
in the long mirrors, seeing myself well dressed and 
clean. I do not think I had been quite clean for a 
long time before. Evening came on, at sunset a beau'- 
tiful dinner appeared ; and, at length, after dinner my 
attendant gave me a letter. It was from Clarence. 
His apartment was near mine, in the same house, as I 
knew. 

" I was like a person who has had a long illness, and 
to whom comes, at last, the final agony. 

" He offered me the house and all it contained, and 
he left the rest to me. I was free, he said. He would 
not buy me, and he could not leave me to suffer as I 
had done. That evening he would visit me, and would 
hope to see a smile on my face, and to know that he 
might be my brother, if not my lover. 

" My fortunes were brightening, you see," Miss 

Conroy said mockingly, tossing her fan into the air, and 

catching it again, as she slowly paced to and fro before 

her silent visitor. " How maxv^ ^lov^ibs have come up 
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in my mind at the thought of those days ! * It 's a long 
lane that has no turning/ we say. I had found the lane 
long, indeed. * It never rains but it pours,' says another 
proverb. It poured gold with me ; for the next morning 
the straying letter that told of my legacy was brought 
to me." 

She walked a little longer without speaking, then 
stopped in front of Camilla, to say : " How odd it is 
that 'vice has often a better heart than virtue I Of 
course, he knew that I would not take all this help 
from him without resigning myself to him. Still, had 
he known it, he would not have refused help if I had 
demanded it. 

"Well," she continued, resuming her walk, "there 
was the choice before me. Should I let him come and 
find me there ? or should I call a cab, and go back to 
my one room, and my life^of the past, which was hell ? 
I tried to think clearly and firmly, and to see all things 
as they really were, without regard to mere interests of 
the moment, saying to myself that help might yet come ; 
and, with all that I could do, everybody else seemed to 
me wicked, and he alone Christian and good. One might 
say that it was the fancy of a day with him, and that he 
was merely willing to pay high for his fancies. It was 
not so, and I knew that it was not. There are all sorts 
and degrees of good and evil, and some men are faithful 
even to these connections. A man who will be true to 
his wife will be true to his mistress. It is his character 
which makes him faithful, not hers." 

"The question of constancy is secondary," Camilla 
broke in. "The great question is one of pure right 
and wrong. You were desperate and blinded by misery, 
my dear friend ! One can understand and pity that. 
The more delicate and sensitive one is, the more one is 
disturbed by such things. One has all sorts of doubts 
and fancies ; but one can walk straight in spite of them. 
How my heart aches for what you have suffered ! How 
I could reproach you for not having come to me I W^ 
could have faced the world to^elVi^x. \ \^mw^^^ ^'^'^ 
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that I have some diamonds. We might have sold them. 
But you had relief, thank God I " You are happy now. 
No matter about your doubts. Tell me how you 
escaped." 

Miss Conroy stood and looked at Camilla with a 
softening face while she poured out these words, and, 
when she had .finished, stepped nearer, and kissed her 
on the forehead. 

" You love me ? " she murmured softly. " You are 
quite sure you would have done this for me ? But I 
need not ask. I am sure that you would." 

She bent and kissed her on the hair. Tears were 
hanging on her eyelashes. They slipped off, and 
others gathered there as she drew back. 

" I will tell you how I escaped," she said, and sighed, 
and said nothing more. The recollection of those days 
seemed to oppress her, so that even to breathe grew 
difficult. She loosened a lace handkerchief which bound 
her neck, and cast it impatiently away; — pulled a 
curtain aside, glanced out into the garden. She fanned 
herself, and tossed the fan on to a table. It seemed for 
a moment that an impulse to leave the room hastily 
seized her. She checked it, regathered her composure, 
and resumed her story. But this time, instead of walk- 
ing, she seated herself opposite Camilla, and looked at 
her steadily. 

'* I called a cab, and took the woman with me, and 
I drove to a church where they were celebrating the 
Forty Hours. Very few people were there. It was the 
Liberian Basilica. I went in, followed by my atten- 
dant, and made a circuit of the church." 

Camilla's face turned crimson. 

" It was not you ! " she exclaimed. "Tell me it was 
not you who bid good-by to God ! " 

There was no reply. Miss Conroy sat steadily re- 
garding her. She looked not only self-possessed, but 
haughty. 

*' Do go on ! " Camilla continued, rising. " You 
distress me. I cannot N«a\l. Yow m\ist' have gone 
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back to your own house, and then in the morning have 
received the letter that put an end to all your troubles. 
But why cannot you tell me so quickly ! " 

" I did not go back to my own house," Miss Conroy 
answered coldly. " Do you imagine I would try that 
sort of life again ? If I might have jumped into the 
Tiber, perhaps I would have done so. But they say 
that suicide is a crime ; and, if so, it is a crime which, 
by its own nature, renders repentance impossible. We 
all commit sins, more or less grave : but, then, we all 
expect to repent and be forgiven. I went back to 
Clarence that night." 

Camilla said nothing. She only waited. 

" My letter came the next day," Miss Conroy went 
on ; " but it made no difference. I would not leave him 
who had helped me when no other would. I stayed 
here." 

" Here ! " 

Camilla uttered the one word, and looked about her. 
She could not yet believe, nor comprehend. 

" My dear," Miss Conroy said dryly, " I am perfectly 
respectable, as the world goes. I give no scandal. I 
do not shock the most delicate sensibilities. At this 
moment, my reputation is safer than yours, though you 
are as pure as an angel, and I am — what good people 
have made me." 

Can\illa leaned on a chair near her to prevent her- 
self from falling. Even now she could not understand. 
It seemed impossible. " One word ! " she said in a 
trembling voice. " Give me one word to tell me that you 
are not lost. My heart is breaking ! " 

While speaking, she had not heard a strange sound 
proceedirtg from the wall near which she stood ; but 
Miss Conroy heard it, and, instead of answering, turned 
her face, and fixed her eyes on the place whence the 
sounds proceeded. A step was coming down a stair 
concealed in the thickness of the wall ; and Camilla had 
scarcely finished her appeal, when a door opened, and 
a gentleman appeared in ih^ lootft.. '^^ '5^»^^^^^^•»3^^ 
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colored deeply at sight of a visitor, and, without saluting 
her, stood looking from one to the other. 

Miss Conroy hesitated one instant, then ran to his 
side, put her hand in his arm, and hid her face on his 
shoulder. ' " My only friend," she said, "this lady thinks 
that I am a lost woman." 

Camilla turned, and hurried blindly toward the door. 
Her own troubles were for the moment forgotten. But 
she had scarcely reached the ante-room when Miss 
Conroy overtook her. 

** Camilla, I have trusted you I " she exclaimed. " No 
one else knows. I am in your power." 

"Do you think that I could betray you?" Camilla 
stammered, without looking at her or stopping. " You 
are safe with me." 

Her hand was on the latch ; but Miss Conroy pre- 
vented her opening the door. " My friend, my darling, 
do not be too hard with me ! " she pleaded, weeping. 
" I love you. The best proof of it is that I have told 
you all, when, perhaps, you might never even have 
suspected. I would not deceive you. Think of me 
kindly, and if ever the time should come, sooner or 
later, when you are willing to accept my help, come to 
me. When the strict and the virtuous forsake you, I will 
share all I have with you. When the charitable hate, 
I will cherish you. When those who call themselves 
Christians leave you to starve, I, the sinner, will feed 
you." 

Camilla turned and looked at her. She could not 
speak. To her the sin which had been confessed was 
terrible. She had looked upon a person capable of it 
as of a different nature from herself. Yet she felt an 
agony of pity for this woman who had suffered 50 
greatly. 

" I do not want to assume too much," she said. 
" But we cannot be friends any more. I love and pity 
you, but we must be strangers." 

Miss Conroy's face grew crimson. " I am not sur- 
prised that you say so," she said, with mingled' grief 
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and bitterness. ** You are just at that point of good- 
ness where people are hard. If you were better or 
worse, it would be different. But do not think, Camilla, 
that I am altogether humiliated in my own regard. To 
my mind, so long as I am true to him, and never in all 
my life have a husband nor another lover, I am as pure 
as any wife. If I leave him for another^ if, deserted by 
him, I accept any other, if I ever marry while he is 
living, then I shall be degraded in my own eyes. I 
have done wrong, so I suppose, — I almost believe that 
I have. I have broken a social law, perhaps I have 
broken a divine law ; but my fault does not look to me 
like a vice. A vice is an act never to be committed. 
That is not a vice which can be done in certain circum- 
stances. Vice is always bad. I have broken a law 
made for the good of society, not one made for the 
purification of human nature. And I hold, Camilla, 
that when a woman is starving and friendless, and 
nobody helps her, she is no longer bound by social 
laws. Self-defence is her first law." 

She had poured out this last Argument rapidly and 
passionately, her hand on the latch of the door. As 
she finished, she drew back and stood, haughty and 
defiant, her head erect, her cheeks crjmson, her eyes 
fixed on her visitor. 

Camilla had not so much listened as submitted to 
be detained. She did not like to touch that hand on 
the latch, even to remove it. When it was removed, 
she put out her own to open the door. 

" I cannot argue," «he said faintly, " but, also, I will 
not judge. For me, I have chosen to obey the laws of 
God and man as they have been taught me. I am not 
wise enough to invent nor discover others. I will 
obey as I have been taught, at whatever cost. I would 
rather deny myself needlessly than take a liberty which 
my conscience did not fully approve." 

She opened the door, and hurried away without 
looking behind her. She did not know that Miss 
Conroy came out on the landm^, 2C5 \l -aJooiviX \si ^-^N^Kt 
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back, and, checking the vain impulse, stood there 
watching for the last flutter of her dress and listening 
to the last sound of her steps. 

When that also was lost, Miss Conroy returned to 
her apartment. Her lover was yet standing where she 
had left him. 

** How could I know that any one was here at this 
hour ! " he exclaimed. " And you gave no sign. What 
is to be done ? " 

** Nothing is to be done, except that you are to be 
faithful to me I " she cried, throwing herself into his 
arms. " I have just paid the dearest price I could pay 
for your love. If you leave me now, I am lost, indeed 1 " 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

DARK WATERS. 

DON FILIPPO had not meant to go to Frascati 
again for a week ; but, when twenty-four hours 
had. elapsed, he began to feel a torment of longing and 
impatience to see Camilla, and to know what was 
passing in her mind. Her loss of tranquillity had 
destroyed his. 

Every hour increased his trouble. He said to himself 
that, in the critical relations which they sustained toward 
each other, he should have sought without delay the 
reason of the slightest change in her. He scouted the 
cruel mistake which makes silence a virtue undef such 
circumstances, and felt that love has the right to speak 
once, though it should for ever after hold its peace. He 
knew that an affection which cannot express itself 
darkens the soul, as a cloud which holds its rain pent 
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in its bosom darkens the sky. He felt his own soul 
darkened and convulsed till there was for him but one 
object of interest on earth, the loving heart which might 
now be suffering for his sake. Camilla had a right to 
know how he felt toward her, and to express her own 
feeling for him, whatever might be the result. 

On the third day, he could bear the suspense no 
longei*. Late in the afternoon, he started for Frascati. 
But this time it was no loitering drive of pleasure. The 
steaming horses were urged to their utmost ; and Don 
Filippo, leaning from the carriage every moment to see 
if the mountain city grew nearer, fancied that it receded 
instead of advancing. 

It was already twilight when he reached the villa ; 
and, on entering the garden, he saw Camilla's white 
figure on the terrace, looking pale and spirit-like in that 
dim light, for the moon had not yet risen. 

She turned at sound of his step, and he knew that 
even at a distance he was recognized ; but she stood 
immovable, and waited for him. She had always before 
come to meet him, and her failure to do so was signifi- 
cant. He could not know, nor even suspect, what had 
happened since the day of their parting ; but he per- 
ceived tat once that an entire change had taken place. 
The pallor which he noted was no longer radiant, the 
drooping no longer that of a flower over-full of dew. 
Yet she was more than friendly. The soft hand she 
gave him immediately, the low-voiced welcome, the 
serious regard, all were full of tenderness ; but it was 
a tenderness that made him tremble, for it spoke of 
parting. She appeared like one who looks her last on 
the thing she best loves. 

" What has happened, Camilla ? " he exclaimed. 
*' Something is the matter with you." 

She gazed at him a moment, her eyes searching 
though tearful, her lips trembling. 

" Yes, something has happened," she said, with that 
fainting of the voice which tells how the heart faints, 
" My uncle is angry with me lox 2t VaxiNx. ^^sns^ ^s^rKss^*. 
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only in his imagination, and we have separated for ever. 
Madame von Klenze is disappointed and dissatisfied 
with me to a degree which makes it unpleasant for me 
to stay with her longer; and some one on whom I 
depended has failed me utterly. I am friendless, Don 
Filippo!" 

" Not while you have me I You shall never be friend- 
less while I live ! " He had not released her hand. 
.He held it closer, and stood nearer to her. "Camilla, 
you must tell all, and trust all to me," he said. " This 
hour was sure to come, and it has come sooner than I 
expected." 

She did not withdraw her hand nor herself. She 
stood still, and looked up into his face. But there was 
no joy nor relief in her own. Sorrow and tenderness 
alone were there. 

The voice of Madame von Klenze intemipted them. 
"Camilla, it is very imprudent for you to be in the 
garden at this hour," she called 'out from the window. 
"You are taking in malaria with every breath." 

" We must see each other without interruption," Don 
Filippo said hastily. "We will go to her now. Will 
you meet me, as soon as she frees you, in the Hall of 
Cypresses ? " ^ 

Camilla assented, and they went toward the window. 
" Don Filippo is come," she said. 

Madame was astonished, and asked a hundred ques- 
tions, which he answered or parried with a gayety which 
jarred upon Camilla's mo9d. She forgot that, while she 
was bent under the heaviness of a painful certainty, he 
was excited by suspense. 

After a little while, she excused herself, and hurried 
out into the dewy garden again. The way was dark, 
under trees and crowding shrubs ; but she had learned 
every step, and she followed a clew of varied perfumes. 
Where the roses made the air delicious with their 
breath, she was to turn to the right; where the odor 
of heliotrope met her in a fragrant sigh, she must go' 
straight on, till the sigh became a full breath, and the 
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breath a heaviness too rich to be borne. Then the 
darkness cleared a little for a pine grove with its fine 
perfumes, then came a cloud of jasmine. And, after 
the jasmine, she had to stretch her hands out to right 
and left, and walk carefully, touching the thick hedge 
at either side, and turning with it, till there came one 
turn where a little gate barred the way. The gardener 
had given her the key to this gate* When it was 
opened, she entered the semicircular green behind the 
great hall, went up the stair, and stepped into the Hall 
of Cypresses. As she entered, all the pointed tips 
around were catching fire from the risen moon, which 
looked over with a white face, shining in a mist of 
illuminated dewy air, like an Eastern bride in her 
saffron veil. The upper end of the fountain basin 
was like trembling quicksilver, the rest a live black, 
and so polished that the tree-tops were reflected in it 
with every shining spire. Underneath the trees, an 
absolutely opaque darkness reigned. Any thing or 
anybody might have lurked there without fear of being 
seen. For if a white face had leaned out to look at 
Camilla as she passed, it would have hidden itself 
quickly when her eyes turned that way. If a stealthy 
step had followed her, it would have timed itself care- 
fully with her step. And, besides, the ground under 
the cypresses was as smooth as a floor, and slippery 
with fallen needles from the trees above. So that a 
footfall there would sound like a breath, or like a rustle* 
of leaf to leaf in the chestnuts beyond. 

Camilla glanced about the fairy-like place, and the 
weight lifted a little from her heart. It was impossible 
itt such a scene to find the hard facts of every-day life 
all-important. The interests which were catching and 
crushing her in their cruel grasp appeared contemptible 
amid this splendor of fairy-land. Besides, in another 
moment she was to see Don Filippo 1 

For the first time in her life, .she tasted the wild 
Sweetness of a stolen pleasure. There was delight in 
hiding from jealous eyes, in \va\k\xi^scA\\>i>'vcv's^^^'^«^^'^ 
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low. She began to feel temptation in its utmost force, 
when what is desired seems more beautiful, more noble, 
and more holy than any other earthly thing, and when 
all else is as ashes. 

The gate below shut with a faint click, there was a 
step on the stair, and Don Filippo was at her side. 

It may seem strange to some when I say that her 
temptation grew weaker with the presence of him who 
caused it, but it was so. She had the delicate shrink- 
ing of a woman who has never had an accepted lover; 
and, while she could stretch her arms out to him afar 
off, she shrank from him when near. 

" Tell me at once what has happened ! " he ex- 
claimed. " I have been in an agony about you. I felt 
that something was the matter." 

"I have been troubled by my relatives," she said 
gently, " and not for the first time ; but now I am forced 
to feel that for the future I must depend upon myself. 
I must do something to earn money, and shall try to get 
pupils in the languages. I hope to succeed in the end ; but 
it is not easy at first, and that has made me rather sad." 

" Have you friends ? " he asked, after a moment's 
pause. 

" I have acquaintances," she replied hesitatingly. 

" Have you any influential friend, whose word is a 
shield in itself, — any woman friend ? " 

The question was like an arrow through her heart, 
though it did not surprise her. It showed that he 
considered a woman friend necessary. 

" I have no one," she replied. " At present, Madame 
von Klenze is too much disappointed, because I do not 
take her advice, to be willing to assist me. Maybe she 
will later." 

" You have just given her a disappointment ? " he 
asked quickly, thinking of Carlisle. 

" Yes I " 

Don Filippo took her hand, pressed it, then released 
it instantly. "Courage!" he said, and there was 9l 
hreBXh of joy in his voice. " I know two distinguished 
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ladies who will befriend you. They may advise you, 
perhaps, to adopt some other mode of freeing yourself ; 
but they will help you in whatever course you choose. 
Courage, Camilla mia! You have, at least, one friend. 
No harm shall touch you. You are not alone and 
deserted. Leave all care to me. To-morrow morning 
I will go to these ladies. I have already spoken of 
you to them, and they have promised to aid you in case 
you should need it. Are you content ? " 

He spoke rapidly, warmly, and with a caressing soft- 
ness in the concluding question. As he uttered it, he 
again took her hand. " Are you content ? " he repeated. 

She tried to speak, but could not. She had been 
sure that he would help her ; yet his quick generosity 
almost broke her heart. It made him so much more 
dear, so much harder to lose. • 

Her head had drooped, and her face was in shadow. 
He could not see what emotion kept her silent. It 
might be disappointment. 

"There is another way," he said in a lower voice. 
" I love you. If you consent, I will marry you, in spite 
of obstacles." 

She drew quickly back, and raised her hand to si- 
lence him. " You have a wife, Don Filippo," she said ; 
"and you have vowed to be true to her till death shall 
part you. She is not dead. There can be no talk of 
marriage between us. We could not be happy, remem- 
bering her. And the world would blame you, would 
think hardly of you. It would seem cruel to desert 
utterly one so feeble and unfortunate as she. True, 
she might never know. But, if a friend we loved were 
dying, we could not leave him till the last breath, 
though our going might not be perceived. You must 
not stain your noble name, which all the world sees." 

Don Filippo was silent. He had not expected so 
decisive a refusal. The firmness of pain sounded to 
him like that of coldness. 

"I thank and bless you for your goodness to me," 
she resumed in a trembling voice. ^^ 11 ^\JWi^ "a^ ^^^-^c^. 

21 
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charity if you assist me, as you first proposed. If those 
ladies would enable me to go to France, and to go soon, 
recommending me to some one there, I shall be very 
grateful." 

Her emotion touched him again with tenderness. 
He saw that she still sufifered, in spite of the refuge he 
offered her. 

" Why should you go away ? " he asked eagerly. 
** You can stay here in a circle so different from that 
of your relatives that you need never meet them. Stay, 
Camilla! Have you no thought for me? I will not 
disturb you. I could not let you go. Have you no 
idea what you have become to me, dear love ? Rome 
would be dust and ashes without you. Remain with 
friends of mine, where I can see you, and can know that 
you are well and content." 

" I could not be contented so," she said. " I could 
not stop there. Once I thought that it would be enough 
for me to be near you, and to know that you wished 
me well ; but now I have learned that I should desire 



more." 



'* Camilla ! " he exclaimed, and blushed crimson all 
over his face. 

She did not blush, but went on in the same tone of 
deep sadness. 

" I thought it all over last night : I had thought of it 
before, but last night I freed myself from all illusions. 
There was no one near of whom I could ask advice ; 
but I am not uninstructed, and, besides, God is always 
near. I was wishing that I could see some one like Saint 
Francis of Assisi. I thought of him, because he was 
poor and pure, and because he and Saint Clara were so 
fond of each other and so holy in their affection. It 
seemed to me that he would have told me how the 
spirits of two friends can embrace joyfully, and the 
flesh remain divided. I did understand, indeed, that 
with two saints it could be so. But I am not a saint, 
and am not ready to lead the life which subjects the 
human affections so utterly. I would, indeed, willingly 
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have forsaken the world, if you had done the same ; 
but that could not be. Well, I studied it all over, and 
tried to see my way clear. First, I said a prayer to the 
Holy Ghost, because he is the enlightener. Then I sat 
down by the window, with the moon shining over me, * 
and no lamp in the room. I thought that the moonlight 
was like the Holy Ghost shining on me. It was neces- 
sary to have some rule to think by, and I remembered 
that of our Lord, that we should do by others what we 
would wish them to do by us. Then I imagined myself 
somebody's wife, as that poor lady is yours. I am 
smitten and ruined, I said. Well, so be it ! He cannot 
take pleasure in me, and he only pities and shrinks from 
me. I am resigned to that. I cannot love him with a 
living love, because I am strange to myself, and lost, 
and dead in -a way. Well, again. It was sad, but I 
could only submit. Then I said, there is another who 
is healthy, and has a clear will, and can guide herself, 
and rejoice in life, and she stands beside him, and 
pleases him, and they call each other friends. Then it 
began to trouble me ; but still I said, I am resigned. 
It pains me, but it is not wrong. We cannot live with- 
out human sympathies. But then I thought of the 
things this happier woman would wish to do, one by 
one ; and I looked and imagined her doing them, and 
before I had finished them all, I cried out : * She is a 
wicked woman ! She has no such right. Her talk of 
friendship is a mask. That is love I ' " 

Camilla raised her eyes and looked at him. " It was 
all clear in the light of the Holy Ghost, Don Filippo. 
The only thing allowed was what I could no longer 
be content to be confined to. We must separate." 

"What were the things you imagined this happier 
woman would wish to do ? " he asked steadily, yet with 
a beating heart. He was incredulous of so much firm- 
ness. 

" I will tell you, because I want you to know all," she 
replied, with a faint tremor in her voice. " I shall hav^ 
a feeling of peace, knowing, b^itv^ s\rc^, >OwaX ^^'vi^ ^^-^^ 
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my whole heart. It is very childish, perhaps; but 
women and children love in that way. At first, it was 
not so ; but, later, I have sometimes looked at your 
hair, — it is so soft and sunny, — and I have thought I 
would like to touch it, and to draw my fingers along the 
waves, which go, first a shadow, and then a golden light, 
and then a shadow again. And, then, once I sat be- 
hind you, and saw how fine your ear and cheek and 
neck are, and the little quick thought which came to me 
was like a flash. I wished that for an instant you and 
everybody could be stricken blind, so that I might run 
to you, and kiss you just under the ear." 

'* Camilla 1 '' he exclaimed again, and flung himself 
forward at her feet, and lifted his arms to embrace 
her. 

She put him back with a gentle hand, looking at him 
with startled, reproachful eyes. 

" Do you think I could tell you this, if it were not 
impossible to be done I " she exclaimed. " See how I 
trust and love you. I talk to you as if you were my 
guardian angel. I conceal nothing. Could I insist on 
what gives you pain, could I resist a prayer of yours, 
without telling you every thing that would make it clear 
that I must do so ? " 

Don Filippo's flushed face grew pale. He began to 
perceive something inexorable in her pure and sorrowful 
gentleness. He sank on the stone seat opposite her, 
and sat with his lip under his teeth, gazing at her, 
doubting if, indeed, he must give her up, or should 
snatch her by force away from the world she lived in, 
and by his pleading wear out her resolution where none 
could interfere. 

** It would be most bold and indelicate, if I were to 
say this in any other circumstances," she said. " But 
it is almost as if my spirit should come back after my 
death to tell you. In one way, I am dead. My ignorant 
illusions have perished, and their loss has left me chilly. 
I saw an English play once that comes to my mind now. 
In It there was a king who had killed a great many 
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people. At last, one night, on the eve of battle, he 
dreamed ; and, in his dream, all whom he had killed 
came back to him, one by one, and looked at him, and 
spoke, each one, his cruel word, and passed away. So 
it was with me last night. Every hope and wish and 
sweet vision which I was forced to destroy came back 
and looked at me, and stabbed me to the heart, and 
departed." 

" My poor darling 1 " he exclaimed. " My poor 
darling ! How I have ruined your life I " 

" Not so ! " she said with tender eagerness. " Do 
you not know that there- is a sadness and pain sweeter 
than is most pleasure ? I would not give the pain 
I have, knowing you, for any joy I could have had, 
not having known you. I sometimes think that suffer- 
ing is a better possession than delight. You can hold 
a sweet pain all your life,^ and it may be as a shield 
between you and every other trouble \ but pleasure 
may escape at any moment. See what precious thoughts 
I can cherish. I shall say, I know that he loved me 
tenderly, and he knew that he was all to me, and that 
I shall not change toward him, though we should not 
meet ever again. I shall say, we were together a little 
while, meaning no harm, and, as soon as we saw that 
ill would come of it, we separated, and it is well with 
us. Every day and night my thoughts will turn toward 
you, blessing you, and that part of the heavens over 
your dwelling will seem to me the place where the sun 
rises. I want a little picture of you, and you must put 
a ring on my finger the last time we meet. I am not 
going to try to forget you. Do not you see, Filippo 
mio^ that there will be few married people in the world 
so perfectly united as we shall be? We shall have 
entered on the spiritual life. No misunderstandings can 
come between us. We shall live in the region above 
the clouds." 

Something of her tranquillity communicated itself to 
him. He felt so sure of her love that even parting 
seemed bearable. But he was tvo\. ^t\. ^^nIys*^^^. 
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" Camilla," he said, " will not you say that you could 
be happy as my wife, if it might be so ? " 

" Certainly," she replied, without hesitation. " And, 
if we stayed together, I could not be content in any 
other way. It is no sin. It is as natural that I should 
wish it as that I should breathe. Without it, it seems 
to me that I do not breathe any more, but only sigh." 

He rose hastily from the seat, and stood beside her 
as she rose from the rocky basin-ledge, and stood look- 
ing down upon the water into which her tears were 
dropping. 

" My love ! " he exclaimed passionately, " I cannot 
give you up I We should suffer more in parting than 
in staying together. You forget that we should be 
anxious about each other, if not doubting. In sickness, 
danger, or death, we should suffer too much if sepa- 
rated. I am not a slave of love, dear, and I will be 
guided by you. I yield to your decision, and will say 
nothing of marriage. But you must yield, and remain 
near me. If you refuse, you will fly me in vain ; for I 
shall follow you to the world's end. In every thing else 
I yield, in this I must be a tyrant. Never shall you 
hide your dear face and form from me. Death only 
shall hide you from me ; life, never 1 Look up, darling ! 
Give me your hand I Take courage, and trust me. I 
will be true and honest ! At my first fault, you may 
leave me. I promise you that. Give me the trial I " 

If only she might do so ! Some hope and comfort 
sprang up in her heart at his words. She turned her 
face toward him, with a half-smile, and half-extended 
her hand, which he fell on his knees to clasp and kiss. 

** Tell me what is right for me to do," she said. " I 
know that I am sometimes too uncompromising, and 
perhaps I have been so now. I love you humanly, — 
yes ; but I love you as almost an angel. I trust you. 
You are to me all honor and nobleness. You will tell 
me what is truly best, what I may safely do. Tell me, 
and I will obey you." 

He teh as if a mountam had been laid on his 
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shoulders. Her trust in him swept from his hold the 
faintest excuse or self-deception. Bound by it, he was 
forced to choose an heroic course, which of himself he 
felt too weak to choose. In the bottom of his heart, 
he knew that they must separate. Theirs was the 
passion as well as the tenderness of love, and only 
the last terrible remedy remained for them. He could 
have dared to sue, he could have been led to hush the 
reproaches of his own conscience, but he could not 
abase himself in the eyes of the woman he adored. 
She loved him because she believed him heroic. She 
would cease to love him, if she found him capable of 
betraying her trust. 

He kissed her hand again before replying ; but, even 
as it touched his lips, it was snatched away from him. 
Some arrowy shadow sprang forward, and retreated 
while the words yet lingered on his tongue, and Camilla 
was swept from him as by a whirlwind. The smile had 
not died from her face when the plunge of her fall woke 
a hollow echo in the grove, and the waters had de- 
voured her. All the shadows of the cypresses, with 
their lighted tips, ran crinkling across the pool, like 
serpents with fiery tongues. 

Don Filippo remained paralyzed, gazing into the 
black water. He seemed to be gazing into eternity. 
The sudden echo died away, the ripples and shadows 
smoothed themselves, and the horror that had been 
receded into the past, as though a century had rolled 
away since it thus struck him to stone. How many 
years had he been asking himself if she would come 
back to him, or if he should go to her ? 

" Come back ! Come back to me, my love 1 " he 
cried, at length finding voice. 

There was no sound but the strange, muffled echo 
of his own words, and a footstep which fled down the 
hill. There was something inexorably stern in the 
place. The cypresses were swords ; the moonlight was 
the glance of Medusa ; the fountain jet laughed oxv^v^ 
spite of despair ; the ripples cVvas^i ^^Ocl o'OciRX ^^xi»^^ 
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and round, like the slow spokes of a great wheel. 
There was nothing human in the scene but the bursting 
heart that waited and the strangled love below. 

Two or three bubbles broke against the fountain- 
edge, there was a terrible receding motion in the dark 
wave, and up floated Camilla, as motionless as a stone 
but for that rising. 

Almost falling into the water, Don Filippo leaned 
over, snatched desperately at her dress, and drew and 
lifted her out dripping. Clasping and kissing her, 
murmuring words of desperate fondness and distress, 
he ran toward the house, bearing her in his arms. 

" Call a doctor ! " he cried to the first servant he met. 
" Take a horse, and ride him to death I If the doctor 
loses an instant, I *11 shoot him." 

She had not stirred in his clasp while he bore her to 
the house. Her arms hung straight downward over 
his, her head dropped back on his shoulder, and a line 
of cold light parted her eyelids. 

He hurried with her to the room where Madame von 
Klenze sat with her book, wondering over the cause of 
the sudden stir she heard. 

" My God ! " she cried, " what has happened ? Has 
she fainted ? " 

But the face of Don Filippo was not that of one who 
bears a merely fainting woman. He did not answer. 
He only laid Camilla on a sofa, and began to try such 
means as he knew for her restoration. Her dripping 
garments and the wet hair, in which a long weed was 
tangled, told the story without words. 

Madame von Klenze was a woman of great self- 
possession, and, after the first instant, went promptly 
to work. Don Filippo himself was scarcely more im- 
perative than she. The whole household was put in 
motion, every possible help was procured. Servants 
came and went with flying feet, or stood whispering at 
the doors, ready for service. Madame's efforts were no 
more prompt than intelligent. > 
In the midst of all this slvt, C^.m\W^ lajj white and 
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motionless, her arms hanging straight down from her 
side, and that line of frozen light parting her eyelids. 

The doctor came. Hours went by. 

From a frantic distress, Don Filippo passed to the 
silence of despair. Leaving all efforts of restoration to 
others, he threw himself on his knees at the head of 
the sofa, and buried his face in the pillow. There was 
no thought of concealment before those present. He 
cared not for them. All who were there heard him call 
Camilla his angel, and beseech her to speak to hiin.once 
more ; all saw him weep over her, and kiss her hand. 
Not one but knew that it was the idol of his heart who 
lay there unanswering. 

Un answering. It was terrible to see how her cold 
silence resisted all their efforts. Death became in- 
finitely more awful when it could make so much beauty 
and gentleness implacable to every prayer of agonized 
love. She was like a bird on which the tempest beats 
without being able to ruffle a feather. 

Science and affection exhausted themselves. They 
struggled long after they knew that their struggles were 
vain. 

At last, when the day began to break, the doctor 
dropped the cold hand from his grasp, and turned 
away. He did not dare to say any thing, even to 
Madame von Klenze, who, all need for exertion past, 
gave way to her grief and self-reproach. Bending over 
Camilla and caressing her, she sobbed out her prayer 
for forgiveness. She felt, when too late, how false she 
had been to the real duty of friendship ; how this poor 
dove, beaten hither and thither by the storm, had in 
vain sought a shelter with her. 

Don Filippo was roused by the sound of her weeping, 
and lifted his head to look at her. He saw that all 
effort was abandoned, and that no one else was near. 
The doctor was just passing out through a group of 
servants clustered at the door. They whispered their 
question, and gazed anxiously in his face. 

He answered them wilh a sm^^ v^ox^. '-'-X^^-^^V 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. 

IT was evening again. The silence of death reigned 
over the Villa Falconieri. It possessed the house, 
the gardens, the groves. The city appeared to hush 
itself when seen from that distance. Far across <the 
Campagna, the silvery mist hung over Rome and its 
surrounding gardens and villas, an image of that deathly 
shadow through which all must pass in going from earth 
to heaven. Yet the sadness was ineffably tender and 
sweet. The terror of death was not there. That image 
of the mist was full of hope: seen from afar, it was 
known to be but a brief eclipse, a moment of whiteness, 
doubt, and terrible blindness, then the clear and joyful 
blue. Only a wave of the spirit's wings lay between faith 
and sight. 

Exhausted by grief and watching, Madame von Klenze 
had lain down, and was sleeping. She had ordered them 
to call her when the time should come for Camilla to be 
borne away. 

For Camilla was to have her wish, so lately expressed. 
She was to be carried to the church by moonlight, 
waking no one as she passed. 

Startling news had come to the villa that day. The 
Count di San Claudio, on hearing of Camilla's death, 
had committed suicide. He had been out all the night 
before, no one knew where. Both his wife and her 
father had sought him in vain. Early in the morning 
he had come in, pale and disordered, saying that he 
was ill ; and, later, when the messenger from Villa 
Falconieri had arrived, he had shot himself. None of 
the Monaidini, therefore, could come to Frascati. The 
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state into which this sudden shock had thrown Carlotta 
had made it necessary that her family should devote 
themselves to her. 

The Baroness was well content that it should be so. 
Her messenger had been sent merely from etiquette. 
She more than suspected the truth. 

Camilla lay in a little sala, with candles at the head 
and foot of the white bed on which she reposed. She 
was dressed in white and covered with flowers. Tender 
fingers had turned her beautiful head aside, and laid the 
fair hand under the cheek, as if she slept. 

"I want her to look as though she were resting," 
Madame von Klenze had said, weeping. "I have a 
piercing thought that of late she has had little rest or 
sleep, poor dove I " 

For, high-spirited and impassioned as Camilla had 
been, no impression was left of her but that deep 
tenderness, which was the foundation of her character. 
Her very pride showed itself now for what it truly was, 
only an outraged tenderness. 

AH the ugly and cruel insignia of the grave were 
banished from the room. Don Filippo put off till the 
latest moment disturbing that beautiful rest. It seemed 
a crime to carry her away, and shut her up in darkness, 
while she looked so fair. Not till midnight should the 
frate come, who were to bear her out, praying lowly, as 
she had said, while he followed to watch in the church 
beside her, according to his promise. He shut every 
one out of the room, and stood looking at her. When 
his eyes grew blind with that fixedness of gazing which 
seems to paralyze sight, he walked to and fro for a little 
while, till he could bear the sight again. 

He was calm and almost peaceful. His soul was 
bare to the light. In the agony of those hours, he saw 
his own failing and wilful blindness ; and he accepted 
the judgment. He even owned that it might be best 
so, hard as it was to bear it. She had died pure, and 
with a firm resolution to do right. Love mi^Kt Vv&m^ 
conquered her resolution m iVv^ exv^, o\ V^ xscsj^"^ '^^'^'^ 
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have resisted the desire to follow her, when she strove 
to fly. 

As he thus watched and waited, the door softly opened, 
and his confidential servant appeared. 

" A despatch, EcceUenza^^^ he said. " The man insists 
on a receipt." 

Don Filippo silently wrote the receipt, but did not 
look at the despatch. The servant lingered 

" Will not your Excellency read it ? " he asked timidly. 
" It may be important." 

Don Filippo waved him away, but gently. He had 
been gentle all that day. No touch of pride nor impa- 
tience had offended that white presence. " Nothing on 
earth is important," he said. 

" May I read it, Eccellenza ? " the man asked. 

He nodded, and continued his slow walk. 

The servant read the despatch, and stood looking at 
his master, without saying a word. 

** You can go," Don Filippo said at length. " I can- 
not think of any thing to-night. Perhaps to-morrow " — 
His trembling voice refused to finish the sentence. 

" Eccellcfiza^ pardon !" the man said. "This despatch 
is important. Her Excellency the Countess Teresa is 
dead ! " 

Don Filippo took the paper, and signed to the man 
to leave the room. When he was alone, he read. The 
barrier had fallen at the moment when there was no 
longer any thing to reach ! 

" Poor Teresa ! " he muttered ; and, even in the deso- 
lation of his heart, he gave a moment of pitiful thought 
to her who had once been his wife. " If I have wronged 
you in this, forgive me ! " 

He dropped the paper, and fell on his knees beside 
the inanimate, beautiful form of her who might have 
been his wife, whom now he could love without sin. He 
clasped and kissed her hand with passionate weeping. 

" Was my crime so great as to merit this punishment, 
and the terrible mockery of a freedom but one hour too 
late ? " he cried. " I tried to be Uwe. I faltered, but 
I had not fallen. Was 1 so gu\\v^, O mNj Vio^V 
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A long procession wound up the narrow lane from the 
town. The moonlight shone on the brown robes, long 
beards, and tonsured heads of a hundred monks, played 
along the white cords which bound their waists and on 
their bare ankles. Before them, four men bore a bier 
with a glittering golden pall laid over it. Under the 
great gate with its protruding branch and hovering 
eagle, the procession turned, followed in a shadowy 
line the road above the olives, entered the second gate, 
and crossed the court to the door where the servants 
and assistants stood waiting. Some one began to 
distribute and light the candles, which shone gold in 
the shade, and rosy white in the moonlight. 

Within, Don Filippo heard the muffled footfalls, and 
caught a glimpse of the lighted candles. The moment 
of parting wa^s come, and it wrung his heart as with a 
vice. 

" My own, a long and last good-by ! " he sobbed, bent 
over her, and for the first time kissed her on the mouth. 
It seemed to him that his life was going out of him in 
that farewell. His heart struggled so violently in its 
beating that he could almost have believed that another 
heart beat under it, his arms clasped the motionless 
form till it almost stirred in his embrace, his tears 
rained on her face till it felt no longer cold. 

A sigh broke out under his lips, the hand beneath 
that fair cheek was drawn away, and laid on his neck, 

" Filippo ! " said Camilla faintly. " Filippo ! " 

The door opened, and the solemn company of monks 
filed in with their lighted candles. They thought that 
Don Filippo had gone mad ; for he had lifted the 
dead they had come to carry away, and was holding 
her close to his breast, and the face he turned toward 
them was full of such joy as comes only out of the 
blackest darkness, a joy incredulous of itself and half- 
delirious. It was as though the sun should suddenly 
blaze forth at midnight. 

" She lives ! she lives ! " he cried. " Ktve^V dss^^ 
and pray, every one. She \wes \ " 
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The monks fell on their knees with a murmur of 
thanksgiving ; the servants fled in terror ; Madame von 
Klenze, screaming with joy, rushed to embrace Camilla. 

She, leaning in Don Pilippo's arms, weak but alive, 
put her hand up to touch his cheek. " Filippo 1 " she 
murmured. " Filippo 1 " 

It was thevi'ord, the name, from which she drew her 
strength. 

The voice of prayer went on in a deepening chorus. 

" We praise Thee, O God ! we acknowledge Thee to 
be the Lord, 

" All the earth doth worship Thee, the Father ever- 
lasting." 

Camilla raised her face, listened, saw the monks 
with their lighted candles. 

"Father in Heaven)" she murmured, and knelt to 

t* >in in the thanksgiving, drawing her lover to his knees 
eside her, " Thou art tirst and best 1 " 
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'* WelU I hzrt read ' Kismet.' and it is certainly Tery remarkable. The 
story is interesting! — any well-told love story is, you know, — bat the book itself is 
a great deal more so. Descriptively and sentimentally, — I use the word with 
entire respect, — it is, in spots, fairly exquisite. It seems to me all glowing and 
overflowing with what the French call AM»/^4&</MMr. • . . The conversa- 
tions are very clever, and the wit is often astonishingly like the wit of an accom- 
plished man of the world. One thing Which seems to me to show promise— 
great promise, if you will — for the future is that the author can not only repro- 
duce the conversation of one brilliant man, but can make two men talk together as 
if they were men, — not women in manly dothes." • 

** It is a charming book. I have read it twice, and looked it over again, and 
I wish I had it all new to nt up with to-night It b so fresh and sweet and inno- 
cent and joyous, the dialogue is so natural and bright, the characters so keenly 
edged, and the descriptions so poetic. I don*t know when I have enjoyed 
any thing more, — never since I went sailing up the Nile with Harriet Martineas. 
• • • You must give the author love and greeting from one ol the fraternity. 
The hand that gives ns tAu pleasure wiU give us plenty more of an improviog 
qoality every year, I think." 

** ' Kismet' b indeed a delightful story, the best oi. the series undoubtedly." 

** If * Kismet' b the first work of a young lady, as reported, it shows a great 
1^ of language, and powers of description and of insight into character and life 
quite uncommon. ... Of the whole series so far, I think * Mercy Philbrick's 
Chmoe' b the best, because it has, beside literary merit, some moral tone and 
vigor. Still there are capabilities in the writer oi. * Kismet' even higher than in 
tlMa of the writer of * Mercy PhUbrick's Choice.' " 

** I Kked it extremely. It b the best in the series so br, except in con- 
stmction, in which *Is That All?' slight as it is, seems to me superior. 
' Kismet ' b winning golden opinions everywhere. I have nothing but praises 
lor it, and have nothing but praise to give it" 

** I have read ' Kismet' once, and mean to read it again. It b thoroughly 
diarming, and will be a success." 
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« NO NAME SERIES." 

MIRAGE, 

** Is in many respects superior to ' Kismet.' The story is told with great can 
style is more earnest and more vigorous than that of * Kismet,* the feeling is de 
the tone higher, the execution smoother, the author more confident of herself 
api>arent]y conscious of increasing stren};th," says the Boston Daily Advertiser 

" The author is to be congratulated on having made progress in novel-writin| 

* Mirage' is certainly an improvement on * Kismet,' and, above all, it is a wor 
generisy* says the Lomion A theMOunt, 

" It was only to be expected, and even more to be hoped, that the aath< 

* Kismet ' would make a second attempt in a field similar to that in which hu 
laurels were won. We are happy to say that fresh ground has been broken 
remarkable success, and that ' Mirage ' may fairly rank beside its fascinating p 
cessor," says the London Court JoHrnal, 

*' Here, too, we have a group of Americans who 'do' Syria instead of E 
Those readers — and their number has been many — who found a charm in ' Kis 
may take up ' Mirage ' without fear of disappointment," says the London Gm^ 

** * Mirage' is by the author of ' Kismet,' so, of course, we are spared the tn 
of guessing. It may be set beside the latter work, as the two best novels o 

* No Name Series.' . . . The work, in some essential particulars, shows an adi 
on 'Kismet.' The style is firmer and more assured, and the characters exhi 
better subordination to the author's design. These will not be the last works 
the same pen: the author is not mistaken in her vocation," says the ^ew '. 
Tribunem 

"We had occasion, some months since, to speak of 'Kismet' as a devei 
promising novel ; and we are happy to be able to say that the author of ' Kismet 
redeemed the pledge of that work with even greater promptness than was 1 
expected. ' Mirage ' strikes us as very clever indeed, and as a decided advance 
its predecessor. . . . Great charm of description, a great deal of fineness of observ: 
a great deal of wit in the conversations, a constant facility and grace of style, — 
good points are decidedly more noticeable. . . . The present book is infinitely fr 
and wittier than ninety-nine hundredths of the novels periodically emitted b; 
regular group of English fiction-mongers," says the New York Natum, 
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" NO . .' <E SERIES." 



MA 'ORNE, 

"It in not. how-over, mere). f outward characteristics that we have 

called * M.iimnrne' a rcin.irkal is also one of the most powerful novels 

cif the n.irr.itivi', as np|>i>se(I to thi class, that has appeared for a long timet" 

says the LonJon Athentrutn. 

** * Mnrindnu' * niaki's itA appc:i ■ ymously ; but we are ixrsuaded that the 

authdf is no dovIcc, nn.2 tre inclinoil iicv that wc recognize the hand, . . . which 

ri-min<Is us n<n a little ot* * Kound m. ilouse.' . . . He has i^-ritten a novel whichis 
extreme^' fascinating: and eminently picturesque/' says the Saturday Review. 

**This can i>n1y be cliaractcri/.ed as a masterpiece of extraordinary artistic rim- 
plicity. ... In dthcr words it is a plain narrative of events, written with a skill v^A 
a ii(»WL'r that are truly admirable," says the London World, 

" As a v^li«)U-, it is one of the best of the series in which it appears,'* says the 
Boston Dtiily AJvertisfr. 

•• Wf think no n-adi-r of 'Around my House' and *The Unknown River* will 
hesitate long as to where to fix the authorship of * Marmome,* ** says the Bott<m Tran- 
script. 

" The descriptive passages in this book entitle it to the first rank in the ' No Name 
ScrifS,* but there have lK>en so many good novels included under that title that we are 
not quite prepared to say it is the best. It is, however, good enough to be included 
among the most sui'cossful stories of the year," says the Boston Courier, 

** We will not call this the best story of the * No Name Series,' because some one 
else is sure to do it, each volume having received that praise as it appeared* Cer- 
tainly there has been nothing better in the series ; and, if it is written by an American, 
it is a clever performance, for it has a thoroughly foreign air,** says the New York 
Herald. 

" ' Marmome,' the latest of the ' No Name Series,' and by far the best of those 
recently issued under the title. It is attributed, and we think without mistake, to 
the accomplished English painter and art critic, Philip Gilbert Haraerton. It is a 
clever book." says the Hartford Conrant. 

'' 7'he ' No Name Series ' hAs had a large reputation : the present volume will add 
new admirers, as it is the best of the series," says the Chicago Inier^cean, 

" One of the best of the ' No Name Series ' which has been thus far issued is the 
number now before us. From the very outset it yields the comfort afforded by the 
touch of a strong hand. ... It is, in any event, a book which Hamerttm cannot 
regret to have ascribed to him, as it is full worthy of his genius and reputation,** says 
the Chicago Tribune' 
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A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES. 

" It is decidedly the best novel of the series, thus far. . • • The leading idea of 'A 
Modem Mephistopheles ' is ingenious. The characters are skilfully chosen to repre- 
sent it : the one secret in the story is beyond the guessing of most readers, and 
admirably concealed until the true moment for its disclosure ; and the dinouetnent is 
as satisfactory as we could expect. Helwyze, like Goethe's Mephistopheles, wills the 
bad and works the good : the justice of Fate falls upon him, and not upon his victim. 
But this is the only point of resemblance. Gladys, although occupying the place of 
Margaret, is an entirely different creature, and it is the best success of the author's 
art that she is more real to us than the other three characters. The work belongs to 
the class of imaginative fiction which claims its right to dispense with probability or 
even strict dramatic consistency. It cannot be measured by the standard which we 
apply to novels of society or of ordinary human interests, but rather by that which 
belongs to poetry." — New York Tribune, 

" The latest issue of the ' No Name ' Series claims precedence not only because it 
Is the freshest novelty, but through an excellence that places it readily first. Consid- 
ered alike for its interest as a tale and for its elegance of literary art, it is a work that 
alone will give distinction to the series. The plot is peculiarly novel in its details if not 
in its general conception ; and throughout the story the most pervading impression is 
that of the freshness — not crudeness, but the freshness of mature thought — which 
it everywhere carries. . . . The title is but a hint. It is no revamping of Goethe's 
story of Faust, nor a plagiarism of ideas in any form ; unless the central thought, of 
the * woman-soul that leads us upward and on,' which is common to romantic as to 
psychological fiction, may be considered such. The characters are drawn with a 
sharp outline, standing forth as distinctly individual as the etchings of Retzsch *, and 
for symmetry and consistency, in every word and every action which the author makes 
them think, speak, or do, they are thoroughly admirable creations. Four figures only 
appear in the action on this little stage; and the story, when analyzed, shows a strange 
absence of what is usually considered the dramatic element. Yet such is the skill of 
the author that the reader is led on as by the most vivid material tragedy, compelled 
by the development of thought and feeling. . . . More than this, the book is a constant 
intellectual delight. The grace of the author's style is equalled by its finish. De' 
scription and conversation are like a fine mosaic, in which the delicate art of the 
workmanship passes unseen, and the eye catches only the perfect picture until a close 
examination reveals the method of its structure." — Boston Post, 

'* This series, so far, has brought us no prose work equal in depth and dramatic 
design to this one. ... It is unquestionably the work of genius, powerful in concep- 
tion, elegant in construction, lofty in tone, proving, as few books do, the power of one 
clean, white soul, to cope with evil in its most insidious forms* while preserving its 
wn * crystal clarity.' . . . But who wrote this story ? Whose hand painted these 
marvellous pictures of the angel and the demon striving for the mastery in every 
human soul ? " — The New Age. 
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